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8 almoſt every particular en to HinpoosTAN 

is become an object of popular curiofity, it can 
bath be deemed ſuperfluous to lay before the publio an 
improved Syſtem of its Geography. Indeed, the flatter- 
ing reception that was given to my former work, 'on the 
ſame ſubject, has, in a manner, made that an object of 
duty, which was originally an object of choice: for the 
public having condefcended to receive the imperfect in- 
formation afforded them in 1782, J felt an indiſpenſible 
obligation on me, to render that information more per- 
fect, whenever I might poſſeſs the means of accompliſh- 
ing it. I hefitated only at the meaſure of ſubjecting 


them to an additional as ”w eren after the beet 
of the former one. 


” 
8 


34 ml e eden ef 8 various Linde, having 
been added to my former ſtock, I have been enabled to 
produce a work of a more perfect kind than the former ʒ 
and have therefore drawn it on a larger ſcale: the ſurfacr 
of the preſent map, exceeding that of the former ona, 


in, the proportion of 2 and a quarter to i. The ſeale of 
this map, is one inch and a half to an equatorial degree: 
: and 


1 | PREFACE. 

and the quantity of land repreſented in it, is about equal to 
one half of Europe. It is contained in four large ſheets, 
which may either be joined together for the purpoſe of 
bringing the whole info one point of view, or bound up 
ſeparately, in an Atlas ; as may ſuit the fancy or con- 
venience * the purchaſer 


7 4 


* By the 7 of a Fries. "of 888 of latitude * 
longitude, taken. by Capt. Huddar rt. along the Malabar 
coaſt, or weſtert n coaſt of India, the form of ; the, penin- 
ſula, &c. is now. brought very near to the truth; and 
the eaſtern coaſt, by the obſervations of Col. Pearſe, is 
much improved, in the diſtribution of its ; parts, although 
its general form has undergone but little alteration. A 
meaſured line has allo been drawn from , the Bengal pro- 
vinces to Nagpour, in the very centre of India; which 
has: not only eſtabliſhed, an important geographical Point, 
in; a part where, it was moſt wanted; but has been the 
means. of furniſhing, , a, great deal of matter, towards 
filling up the vacant intervals on three ſides of that point. 
Laſtly, the war with Hyder Ally and Tippoo Sultan, 
his ſucceſſor, has produced much new geographical mat- 
ter, in various parts of the peninſula, by the marches of 
the different. armies, and their detachments ; particularly 
that of Col. Fullarton, in the ſouthern provinces and 
Coimbetiore. Theſe are the moſt material acquiſitions 
to: the ere . as een effect. Tapas a con- 
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the countries contiguous to Hindooſtan on the north und 
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y 
kderdble part of the general outline; and determine the 
proportions of ſome of the principal members of it. But 


of the kind of materials, which without affecting the 
general proportions of the mapy ſerve the purpoſe of 
filling up the void ſpates in it, there will be found very 
great abundance. In particular, Guzerat, and the Raj- 
poot- provinces, | have eee very conſiderable im- 
provement ; as well as the Panjab country und Sindy. 
The upper part of the courſe of the Ganges, to the es 
mouth, or cavern through which the Ganges paſſes; and 
the coutſe of the Gogra river to its fountains; ate bth 
inferted from the work of M. Bernoulli. Ii wort, addli- 
tions and corrections are diſſeminated ovel the whole 
map : and in general, if we except the ſouth part of Be- 
rar, the weſtern part of the peninfula, 2 and the cbuntries 
bordering on the river Indus, and the Pinjab, "the map 


is filled up in 'fiich! x degree, "as ty habe Ho conſiderable 
blanks in it. l DA A cba ip «' 
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As Mr. Prvſhat's' route Arden Miau PR 


fome new ideas, and elucidated many former paſſages, 


1 judged it proper to expreſs his route to the Gaſpian ſea, 


"north-weſt; ſo as to include Samarcuid; and the marehes 
a of Alexander from the borders of a e ſea to the 
river larartes "uy modern n Sir)” 4410 35 of r " 
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vi PRE F AC E. 
In the diviſion of HIN DOOsS TAN into ſoubahs, &c. I 
have followed the mode adopted by the Emperor Acnan, 
as it appears to me to be the moſt permanent one: for 
the ideas of the boundaries are not only impreſſed on the 


minds of the natives by tradition, but are alſo aſcertained 
in the Ax. AchARR ; a regiſter of the higheſt authority. 
But for the lower parts of the Dzccan, and the penin- 
ſula in general, this Randard, —_ ee I had re- 


nat, N of the moſt perfect kind: J and: . 
directed my attention principally to the ſtate. of the mo- 
dern diviſions in thoſe quarters, the . wege a) clear 
idea af which, is one principal aim of the work. 

It muſt be obſerved, that ak — empire FO been 
diſmembered, a new diviſion of its provinces has alſo taken 
place 3 by which means, ſome ſoubahs now form a part 
of the dominions of three or more Princes; and very few 
are preſerved entire. Theſe modern diviſions are not 
only: diſtinguiſhed in the map by the names of tlie pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors; but the. colouring! alſo is entirely em- 
ployed in facilitating the diſtinctions between them. 80 
that the modern diviſions appear, as it were, in the fore 
ground ; 3 and the ancient ones in the back. - ground 3, . one 
Woſtrating and <xpljning the other. outs 


Conſideriag the _ * ak dee ham lictle 
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its interior parts have been viſited by Europeans, till the 
ot 6 | latter 


PRE F ACE. vii 
latter part of the laſt century, it ought rather to ſurpriſe 
us that ſo much geographical matter ſhould be collected 
during ſo ſhort a period; eſpecially where ſo little has 
been contributed towards it by the natives themſelves, as 
in the preſent caſe, Indeed, we muſt not go much far- 
ther back than thirty-five years, for the matter that forms 
the baſis of this Map. And it muſt not be forgotten, that 
the Eaſt India Company have cauſed a mathematical ſur- 
vey to be made, at their own expence, of a tract equal 
in extent to France and England taken together ; beſides 
tracing the outline of near 2000 miles of ſea coaſt, and a 
chain of iſlands in extent 500 niiles more *. 


In general, I have acknowledged in the courſe of the 
Memoir, the aſſiſtance that I have received from the 


different Gentlemen, who have obligingly furniſhed me 


Whatever charges may be imputable to the Managers for the Company, the neglect 
of uſeful Science, however, is not among the number. The employing of Geogra- 
phers, and ſurveying Pilots in India; and the providing of aſtrenomical - inſtru- 
ments, and the holding out of encouragement to ſuch as ſhould uſe them; indicate, at 
leaſt, a ſpirit fomewhat above the mere conſideration of Gain: but above all, the 
eſtabliſhment of an office at home, for the improvement of hydrography and naviga- 
tion, and their judicious choice of a ſuperintendant for it, reflects the higheſt honour 
on their adminiſtration ; and ought to convince us, that in a free country, a body of 
ſubjects may accompliſh, what the State itſelf deſpairs eyen. to attempt. For, how- 
ever ſurpriſing it may appear, it is nevertheleſs true, that the firſt maritime nation in the 
world, has no good chart to direct its fleets towards its qwa coaſts ; nor even. a criterion 
by which the public may be enabled to judge of the merit of any hydrographical produc- 
tion whatſoever. So that the ſoundings on the coaſt of Bengal, are better known than 
thoſe in the Britiſh channel; of which, no tolerable chart exifts, even at this day. 
During the late war, an Eaſt India ſhip owed her ſafety to the knowledge obtained from 
a chart of the mouths of the Ganges (made, and publiſhed by order. of the Company) 
into one of which ſhe eſcaped from two French. cruiſers, and afterwards came into the 
Hoogly river by the inland navigation. We had juſt become maſters of the hydro- 
graphy of America, when we loft the ſovereignty of it. I hope no one will think omi- 
nouſly of our Indian poſſeſſions from this circumſtance :, but even if he does, he may, 
make himſelf eaſy on the ſcore of Great Britain. / 4 


b ; with: 
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with the materials, therein diſcuſſed. But there were 
other kinds of aſſiſtance afforded, for which no oppor- 
tunities for acknowledgement occurred; ſuch as the fur- 
niſhing of uſeful hints, and correcting of errors, into 
which I had unavoidably fallen, through ignorance of 
local circumſtances, or hiſtorical facts. The Gentle- 
men to whom I ſtand particularly indebted on this ſcore, 
are, Mr. Francis Ruſſell, Mr. David Anderſon, and Mr. 
James Anderſon *; Capt. Jonathan Scott, Mr. Wilkins, 
Mr. Middleton, Col. Popham, and the late Col. Camac; 
all of the Bengal eſtabliſhment : Mr. Benſley, and Mr. 
Inglis, both of the Eaſt India Direction: Mr. John 
Sulivan of the Madras eſtabliſhment, and Mr. Callander 
late of Bombay. 


To Lord Mulgrave I am indebted for a copy of Mr. 
Forſter's route from Jummoo to the Caſpian ſea : as well 
as for his Lordſhip's very ready communication of every 


ſpecies of information that could be of ee to the work 


in queſtion. 


T he routes of Mr. Smith, and of General Goddard, 
acroſs the continent, from the Jumna river to Poonah 
and Surat, contain much uſeful matter ; and have been the 
means of determining a number of geographical points. 


* To Mr. James Anderſon, I am, in particular, indebted, for the account of the 
derivation of the term ManzarTTA, and for that of the anceſtry of Sevajee: as alſo 
for the ſubject matter of the notes that accompany thoſe articles. And to him, and to his 
brother, Mr. David Anderſon (each of whom, at differeut times, reſided in a public Ca- 
pacity with Madajee Sindia) I owe the moſt valuable part of the information, reſpecting 
the grogrphica di iviſion of the Mahratta States, and their tributaries, 


Aut f . — 83 A MS. 
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A MS. account of the country of the Rajpoots, and 
other provinces, on the ſouth, and 8 W of Agra; 
together with a map, both of them by. P. Wendell *, 
were of very great uſe in deſcribing the geography of 
thoſe parts. And to render the MS. more valuable, there 
has been added to it, Mr. James Anderſon's account of 
the changes that have taken place ſince that period, in 
conſequence of Sindia's attacks, and negociations. The 
former was communicated by Col. Popham, and the lat- 


ter by the Right Hon. Charles Greville. 


Mr. Dalrymple, to whom I made my acknowledgments 
for the aſſiſtance afforded me, in the courſe of my for- 
mer work, has, on the preſent occaſion, not only pro- 
cured for me every new material that fell under his no- 
tice, but inſtructed me how. to procure others, and to 
draw information from various ſources, that I was before 
ignorant of, To his valuable, and perhaps unequalled, 
collection of MS. charts, and of voyages and travels, I 
have alſo had acceſs, on all occaſions >: and I wiſh to be 
underſtood to ſpeak with the utmoſt ſincerity, when I 
ſay, that without this aſſiſtance, my performance muſt 
have been extremely imperfe& : or in other words, that 
Mr. Dalrymple is intitled to the thanks of the public, in 
a poſitive degree; although my ſhare of thoſe thanks, 
may be only comparative, 


| 0 W in the year 1779. 
b 2 


Althougł 
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Although the new tranſlation of the Ayin Acpanzr 
may have in part ſuperſeded the value of the extracts 
furniſhed me on the former occaſion by Mr. Boughton 
Rouſe, as the tranſlation contains the whole ſubje& in a 
connected form; and was alſo a taſk which none but a 
perſon who devoted his whole time to it, could effect; 


yet I am by no means unmindful of my former N 
tions to this Gentleman. | ; 


I have borrowed largely from M. D'Apres' New Mep- 
tune Orientale, for the ſea coaſts and iſlands: and alſo, 
though in a ſmaller degree, from M. D'Anville's maps of 
Aſia and India publiſhed in 1751 and 175 2. When it is 
conſidered that this excellent Geographer had ſcarccly any 
materials to work on for the inland parts of India, but 
ſome vague itineraries, and books of travels, one is really 
aſtoniſhed to find them ſo well deſcribed as they are. It 
is with regret that! find myſelf obliged to differ in opinion 
from him concerning ſome poſitions 1 in ancient Geography : 
I mean} that of Palibothra, in particular; and ſome few 
others. I have generally avoided all diſquiſitions of this 
kind, from a conviction of the general obſcurity of the 
ſubject; - and which even an intimate knowledge of the 
Indian languages would not enable me to clear up: for 
the ſimilitude between ancient and modern names, is very 
fallacious, unleſs ſtrongly corroborated by ſituation. But 
we cannot well refuſe our aſſent to the opinion that Ptole- 
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my meant the Suituluæ, or Setlege by the Zaradrus ; the 
Rauvee by the Rbhuadis, or Adaris; and the Fenaud, or 
Chunaub by the Sandabalis: becauſe not only the names, 
but the poſitions have an affinity to each other. And yet 
this is a part of Ptolemy, which M. D' Anville diſcredits 
the moſt: but the reaſon was, that he was not himſelf 
acquainted with the true names of the rivers. 


M. Buſſy's marches in the Deccan afford data for fixing 
the poſitions of many capital places there; particularly 
Hydrabad, Aurungabad, Biſnagur, and Sanore. But till 
there are plans of ſome of his marches wanting, Which, 
could they be procured, would throw. much light on the 
geography of the peninſula, and the Deccan : | ſuch as 
that from Pondicherry to Cuddapah, Adoni, and Hydra- 
bad; that from Aurungabad to Nagpour; and the cam- 
paign towards Poonah. There are alſo exiſting, itineraries 
kept by very intelligent people, who have travelled from 
Pondicherry, dire& to Delhi ; but I know not how to 
ſet about procuring them. The public records at Goa, 
I am informed, contain a vaſt fund of geographical know- 
ledge; and yet we are more in the dark, concerning the 
country on that {de of the peninſula, than we are with 


on to the centre of the Deccan, 5 


1 "£33 


Could the whole ak of geographical matter oh. re- 


ſpects India (much of which, is probably in the hands of 
people who are ignorant of its value) be collected, I make 


* | no 
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no doubt but that very complete maps of the ſeveral pro- 


vinces of it, might be conſtructed, on ſcales _ _— 
for any ordinary purpoſe. 


It is intended by this Memoir to particularize the ſeveral 
authorities from whence the poſitions in the map are dran; 
together with the manner of comparing them, in caſes 
where they diſagreed : as alſo, the manner of combining 
them, when more than one circumſtance was required to 
eſtabliſh a poſition. By this means, the authority for each 
particular, may be known to thoſe who have curioſity 
enough to enquire after it: and the defective parts being 
thus pointed out, ſome future Geographer may be ſtimu- 
lated to ſeek for better materials. It may alſo tempt thoſe 
who are already in poſſeſſion of ſuch materials, when 
they are apprized of their uſe, to contribute them to the 
public ſtock. - Any communications of the kind will be 
thankfully received ; and a proper uſe made of them. 


There will be found, at the end of the work, two 
diſtinct Indexes; the one referring to the matter of the 
Memoir, the other to the names of countries and places 
in the map. The great waſte of time occaſioned by 
ſearching after particular ſituations, in maps of any extent, 
renders an index as neceſſary an appendage to a large 
map, as to a large book. For an index will in the firſt 
inſtance inform the reader whether the place ſought after, 
be in the map, or not. If in the map, he is directed to 

it 
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it with as much facility, as to a paſſage in a book, from 
an ordinary index. And if it be not there, although he 
may, indeed, blame the map for its deficiency, he muſt 
allow that it does not rob him of his time, by encouraging 
fruitleſs reſearches. There ate alſo added, Tables of 
diſtances between' the principal cities and towns of Hin- 
dooſtan ; and a ſmall map, which brings into one view 
the ee enn of all the n W in the 
tables. 


As there does not exiſt at preſent, under any form 
whatſoever, a connected abſtract of Indian hiſtory, it is 
a very, difficult taſk for any reader, although poſſeſſe d of 
inclination and leiſure, to make himſelf acquainted, with 
the princi ipal events that form the groundwork of the 
hiſtory of that country: and particularly thoſe which laid 
the foundation of the Britiſh, power, there. The many 
valuable tracts on this ſuhject, that have appeared at dif- 
ferent times, are ſo disjointed in point of chronology, 
that no idea of general hiſtory can be obtained from them: 
nor can the chaſms be readily filled up. I have there 
fore been tempted to compile a ſort of chronological 
table of events, from the æra of the firſt Mahomedan 
conqueſts, to the final diſſolution of the Mogul empire: 
and wiſh the reader to underſtand, that what is offered 
to his peruſal under that form, is intended as a mere 
ſketch ; and that, chiefly. with a view to render ſo dry and 
ſo unentertaining a ſubject as the geography of a country, 


11 ſome- 
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ſomewhat more intereſting, by accompanying it with an 
account of the principal events and revolutions, to which 
the country has given birth. I am but too conſcious of 
the deficiency of this part of my performance. Beſides, 
many of the events are related ſo differently by different 
people, who pretend to an equal knowledge of the cir- 
cumſtances of them, that it will be no matter of ſurpriſe 
if I am found (by thoſe, whoſe knowledge of eaſtern lan- 
guages has gained them acceſs to authentic records) to be 
often miſtaken. In whatſoever caſe this may happen, I 
make no doubt but that I ſhall experience the exerciſe of 
their candour, as to the motives by which I was actuated, 

when I adopted any particular opinion, or mode of rela- 
tion. The preſent diſputes concerning ſome recent hiſ- 
torical facts in this and the neighbouring countries, ſhaw 
how extremely difficult it is to come. at the truth, even 
when the reſearches after it, are made under every favour- 


able circumſtance that can Ca attend them. 
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INDOOSTAN, has by the people. of modern Europe, 
been underſtood to mean the tract ſituated between the rivers 
Ganges and Indus, on the eaſt and weſt ; the Thibetian and Tar- 
tarian mountains, on the north; and the ſea on the ſouth. But 
ſtrictly ſpeaking,” the extent of Hindooſtan is much more circum- 
ſcribed, than theſe limits convey - an idea of: and the name ought 
to be applied only to that part of the above tract, which lies to the 
north of the parallels of 21 or 22®. The Nerbudda river; is indeed, 
the reputed ſouthern boundary of Hindooſtan, as far as it goes; and 
the ſouthern frontiers of Bengal and Bahar, compoſe the remainder 
of it. The countries on the ſouth of this line, according to the 
Indian geographers, go under the general name of Deccan: and 
compriſe nearly one half of the tra& generally known by the name 
of the Mogul empire. But as the term HinpoosTaAn' has been 
applied in a lax ſenſe to this whole region, it may be neceſſary to 
diltinguiſh the northern part of it, by the name of Hindooſtan pro- 
per. This tract has indeed the Indus, and the mountains of Thi- 
bet and Tartary, for its weſtern and northern boundaries : but the 
Ganges was improperly applied as an eaſtern boundary; as it inter- 
ſects in its courſe, ſome of the richeſt provinces of the empire: 
while the Burrampooter, which is much nearer the mark, as an 
eaſtern boundary, was ' utterly unknown. In this circumſctibed 
ſtate, the extent of Hindooſtan proper, is about equal to France, 
Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and the Low 
Countries, collectively: and the Deccan. and peninſula, are 

| d about 
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about equal to the Britiſh Iſlands, Spain, and Turkey in Europe. 
I have here called the tract which lies on the ſouth of the Kiſtna 
river, the peninſula; in conformity to general practice; although 
its form does by no means warrant it. The term Deccan, which 
ſignifies the 80UTH, is applied (as before- ſaid) in its moſt extenſive 
ſignification, to the whole region that lies on the ſouth of Hindoo- 
ſtan proper: J apprehend, however, that in its proper and limited 
ſenſe, it means only the countries fituated between Hindooſtan 
proper, the Carnatic, the , weſtern ſea, and Oriſſa: that is, the 
provinces of Candeiſh, Dowlatabad, Viſiapour, Golconda, and the 
weſtern part of Berar. 

The term Ix DIA, by which this country, as far as it was known, 
is diſtinguiſhed in the earlieſt Grecian hiſtories, appears to be de- 
rived from HinD, the name given it, by the ancient Perſians ; 
through whom, doubtleſs, the knowledge both of the country and 
its name, were tranſmitted to the Greeks. We have the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances from Mr. Wilkins, that no ſuch words as Hinpoo, or 
HinDoosTAN, are to be found in the Sanſcrit Dictionary. It ap- 
pears that the people among whom the Sanſcrit language was ver- 
nacular, ſtyled their country BHARATA * 3 A name, which is, I 
believe, quite novel to the ears of the learned in Europe. It is 
probable then, that the word HIN furniſhed that of IN DIA, to the 
Greeks: and the termination srAx, ſignifying country in the Per- 
ſic, is of more modern date: for we ſind it joined to many of the 
ancient Perſian names of countries; as to Dahæ, whence Daheſtan: 


.* See che notes to the :Hearopades or Fables, recently tranſlated from the Sanſcrit (or San- 
ſcreet) by Mr. Wilkins, page 332. This gentleman has the merit of being the firſt European 
who acquired the knowledge of the Sanſcrit language: which was that of ancient Hindooſtan 
(or Bharata) but which ceaſed to be the vernacular tongue, ſoon after the Mahomedan conqueſt, 
in the 11th century. A few years ago, it was known only to the Pundits or learned Bramins; 
who- religiouſly kept it from the knowledge of all but their own order: it being the ſacred de- 
poſltary of their 2 15 inſtitutions, and myſteries ; and which it was inconvenient to com- 
municate to the vulgar, otherwiſe than through the medium of their own comments, and inter- 
pretations. The honour done Mr. WiLx1Ns on this occaſion, reminds us of the communica- 
tions made to HeropoTvus, by the Egyptian Prieſts: and it is a fair inference, that the per- 
— merit of both of theſe men, had a principal ſhare in obtaining ſo diſtinguiſhed a pre- 
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and Tapuri, is Taberi-ſtan ; Corduene, Curdi-ſtan : together with 
many others. It has happened in the application of this name, 
InD1a, as on ſimilar occaſions ; that is to ſay, it has been applied, 
not only to the country originally deſigned by. it, but to others 
adjacent to, and beyond it *: for the countries between Hindooſtan 
and China, came to be called the 7urther India; or India extra 
Gangem : whereas, Hind, or India, properly belonged only to the 
country of the people called Hindoos ; or thoſe of India intra Gan- 
gem. The name is as ancient as the earlieſt profane hiſtory extant : 
and this may ſerve among many other inſtances, to prove the high 
antiquity of the Perſian language. 

India has in all ages excited the attention of the curious, in 
almoſt every walk of life. Its. rare products and manufactures, 
engaged that of the merchants ; while the mild and inoffenſive reli- 
gion of Brama, and the manners inculcated by it, attracted the 
notice of philoſophers. The ſtructure of its language too, is re- 
markable; and has a claim to originality. It had been happy for 
the Indians, if they had not attracted the notice of a claſs of men 
more inimical to the happineſs of mankind: for the ſoftneſs and effe- 
minacy induced by the climate, and the yielding nature of the ſoil, 
which produces almoſt ſpontaneouſly, invited the attacks of their. 
more hardy-neighbours ; and rendered them an eaſy prey to every 
foreign invader. Hence we find. them ſucceſſively. conquered by 
the Perſians, Patans, and Moguls : and it is probable, that, like 
the Chineſe, they have ſeldom had a dynaſty of. kings, from: among 
their own countrymen, The accounts of 22 centuries ago, repre- 
ſent the Indians as a people who. ſtood: very high in point of civili- 
zation : but to judge from their ancient monuments, they had not 


The term LyB1a belonged at firſt only to the countries.of Africa, that were colonized by 
the Greeks : but was afterwards applied by them to the whole continent. The Romans, in a- 
ſimilar manner, extended the name of Arz1ca, which originally belonged only to the - terri- 
tories of Carthage, to the whole continent: or, at leaſt, to as much as they knew: of it. 
As$14 was applied at firſt only to Natolia; which took the name of LESSENM As 1A, afterwards, 
when As1Aa was applied to all the known parts of that continent. 
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208] 
carried the imitative arts to any thing like the degree of perfection 
attained by the Greeks and Romans, or even by the Egyptians. 
Both the Hindoos and Chineſe appear to have carried the arts juſt 
to the point requiſite for uſeful purpoſes ; but never to have ap- 
proached the ſummit of perfection, as it reſpects taſte, or boldneſs of 
deſign. 6 

The principal monuments of Hindoo ſuperſtition are found in 
the peninſula. Some have concluded from this, and from other 
circumſtances, that the original ſeat of the Hindoo religion, was 
there. Others, perhaps with more appearance of probability, ſup- 
poſe it to have originated on the banks of the Ganges. Monuments 
of a ſuperſtition, apparently anterior to the Hindoo, exiſt in the 
caves of Salſette and Elephanta, two iſlands on the weſtern coaſt 
of India: theſe conſiſt of apartments of extenfive dimenſions, exca- 
vated from the live rock, and decorated with figures and columns. 

India was but little known to the Greeks until Alexander's expe- 
dition, about 327 years before Chriſt. HreRopoTus, who wrote 
about 113 years before, appears to have heard but indiſtinctly, of 
any but the weſtern part of it; and that only, by its being tribu- 
tary to Perfia, He informs us (Book IV.) that Darius Hyſtaſpes 
had diſpatched Scylax of Caryandra to explore the Indus, about 
508. years before Chriſt; and that he departed from Caſpatyrus 
and Pactya, which were ſituated near the head of the Indus. He- 
rodotus continues to ſay, that the Indians who inhabit towards the 
north, and border on theſe territories of Caſpatyrus and Pactya, 
reſemble the Bactrians, (that is, their neighbours) in manners: 
and are the moſt valiant people of all India. The eaſtern part of 


India, fays he, is rendered deſert by ſands: which deſcription ap- 


plies only to the country lying eaſt of the Indus, and ſouth of the 
PAN AB *: and this ſhews pretty evidently, that Herodotus's 
knowledge of India, as to particulars, extended no further, than to 


the above tract: and a collateral proof, is, that he does not mention 


The country watered by the 5 eaſtern branches of the Indus, See page $0 of the Memoir. 
| | the 
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the Ganges, which became fo famous, a century afterwllfs. In- 
deed, he tells us very plainly, that this ſandy my was the ex- 
treme point of his knowledge eaſtward, 

With reſpect to Scylax's diſcoveries, this is Herodotus's account. 
% Darius being defirous to know in what part, the Indus (which is 
the ſecond river that produces crocodiles) runs into the ſea, ſent 
Scylax of Caryandra, with others of approved fidelity, to make the 
diſcovery. They departed in divers ſhips from Caſpatyrus, and the 
territories of Pactya *; failed down the river, eaſtward to the ſea ; 
and then, altering their courſe to the weſt, arrived in the zoth 
month, at that place, where the King of Egypt (Nechao) had 
cauſed the Phenicians I mentioned before, to embark in order to 
ſurround the coaſt of Lybia (Africa). After this voyage, Darius 
ſubdued the Indians, and became maſter of that ſea.” Herod. 
Book IV. In anather place, in the ſame book, he takes notice of 
ſome Indian nations, ſituated: to the ſouthward, very remote from 
the Perſian conqueſts; and whoſe complexions were as black as 
Ethiopians : theſe ought to be the people of the peninſula. He 
had alſo learned that they killed no animals, but contented them- 
ſelves with the produce of the earth : that they expoſed thoſe whom 
they deemed too ill to recover; lived chiefly upon rice; had horſes 
of a ſmaller breed than their weſtern neighbours ; and that they 
manufactured their fine cotton wool in cloathing. 

Now, after the above account of Scylax's expedition, can we 
give credit to the ſtory of Alexander's ſuppoſing that he had diſco- 
vered the head of the Nile, when he was at the Indus? Are we 
to ſuppoſe that Ariſtotle concealed. the books of Herodotus from 
his pupil? Or, on the contrary, ought we not rather to believe, 
that the matter of them was on his mind: and that the diſcoveries. 
of Scylax, made within 180 years of his own time, and of a kind 


I conclude that Padya, is the modern Pehlely. See pages 108 and 116 of the Memoir. 


Some have ſuppoſed Caſpatyrus to mean Coſemare i but this is improbable, from its ſituat on. 
which, is remote from the Indus, 
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that particularly intereſted him; were detailed to him; when we 
find them given incidentally in Herodotus ? 

The ſtory of Alexander's ſurpriſe at ſeeing the tides i in the 
Indus, appears to me equally. improbable ; ſeeing that the ſame 
Herodotus (Book II.) ſpeaks very particularly of the tides in the 
Red ſea; and deſcribes them as being not only ſtrong, but ebbing 
and flowing every day. {That moſt intelligent and ingenious tra- 
veller, M. Volney, informs us, that the tide ebbs and flows three 
feet and a half at Suez). Arrian takes no notice of the tides until 
Alexander's fleet had arrived near the mouth of the river. It is 
true, that the tide in, the Indus does not go up fo high, as in other 
rivers of equal bulk, and that run on ſo ſmall a deſcent ; but never- 
theleſs, as the tide is perceptible at 5o or 60 miles above the river's 
mouth *, we may conclude that it could hardly eſcape the notice 
of Alexander and his people, in their voyage from Pattala to the 
fea : ſuppoſing they had not. been apprized of the circumſtance. 
Beſides, Arrian's account of the coming in of the tide, which did ſo 
much miſchief to the fleet, is deſcriptiveof the Bore, or ſudden in- 
flux of the tide, in a body of water, elevated above the common ſur- 
face of the ſea; ſuch as occurs in the Ganges, &c. He fays, thoſe 
ſhips that lay upon the ſand, were ſwept away by the fury of the tide ; 
while thoſe that fuck in the mud, were ſet afloat again without damage. 
To the generality of readers, no reaſon will appear, why the circum- 
#ances of the ſhips ſhould be different, in the mud, and on the 
ſand: the fact is, that the bottoras of channels, in great rivers, 
are muddy; while their ſhallows are formed of ſand: and it is 
the nature of the bore, to take the ſhorteſt cut up a river; inſtead 
of following the windings of the channel: confequenely, it muſt 
croſs the ſand banks it meets in its way; and will alſo prove more: 
deftruQive to whatever it meets. with aground, than what is afloat. - 


* The tide in the Indus is perceptible at about 65 miles above 1 its mouth; r to the 
formation of Mr. Callander, who reſided a conſiderable time at Tatta, near the head of the 


delta of the Indus. In the Ganges the tides are perceptible at 240 miles up: and in the river. 
Amazons, at 600. 4 F i E ; 
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It appears alſo from Herodotus (Book III.) that the parts of 
India bordering on the Indus, were ſubjected to regular tribute, 
if not totally reduced, under the Perſian Government: for in 
enumerating the 20 Satrapies of Perſia (under Darius Hyſtaſpes) 
India is reckoned as one of them, and is rated the higheſt: it being 
aſſeſſed in the proportion of 4680 Eubean talents of ſilver, out of 
14, 560, the whole annual revenue. To explain this, the author 
informs us, that the Indians were very numerous; and that the 
tribute charged upon them, was proportionably great. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that this tribute was paid in gold, whereas that of 
the other Satrapies was paid in filver. Much light is thrown on 
this circumſtance, by the intelligence furniſhed by the Avin 
ACBAREE ; namely, that the eaſtern. branches of the Indus, as 
well as ſome other ſtreams, that deſcend from the northern moun- 
tains, yield gold duſt. (See page 108 of the Memoir.) We are 
told on the ſame occaſion, by Herodotus, that gold was eſtimated 
about that time, at the value of 3 times its weight i in ſilver. 
| Alexander's expedition furniſhed the Greeks with a more exten- 
five knowledge of India: althou gh he traverſed only the countries 
mentioned by Herodotus : : that is, the tract watered by the. Indus, 
and its various branches, and adj unct rivers. But the ſpirit of en- 
quiry was now gone forth: and the long reſidence of Megaſthenes, 
the ambaſſador of Seleucus, at Palibotbra, the capital of the 
PrAs11, furniſhed the Grecians with the principal part of the 
accounts of India, that are to be found in Strabo, Pliny, and Ar- 
rian : for Megaſthenes kept a journal, and alſo wrote a very parti- 
cular account of what he had ſeen and heard, reſpecting India in 
general, during ſeveral years reſidence : which account exiſted in 
Arrian's time. His embaſſy was about 3oo years before our ra. 

The communication by land, between the Syrian empire and 
India, was dropt very early: for Bactria ſoon became independant : 
and by that means, the link of the chain that connected India with 
Syria, was broken, The Indian trade was about the ſame time 


6 trans- 
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transferred from Tyre to Alexandria in Egypt, where it flouriſhed 
undet the auſpices of the Ptolemies, until Egypt became a Roman 
province; and was continued on a more extenſive ſcale under the 
Romans themſelves : nor did it forſake Alexandria, until the re- 
diſcovery of the paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope. I ſhall take 


occaſion to ſpeak more fully concerning the particulars of the navi- 
gation from the Red ſea to India, hereafter, 


This traffick opened to the Egyptians and Romans a knowiadee 
of the coaits and products of India; as we find by various notices, 
in the abovementioned authors; and in Ptolemy in particular. 
But confidering how much the detail of the coaſts was known to 
him, as is evident by his map (Tab. X. Aſie) it is very extraordi- 
nary that the general form of it, ſhould be ſo far from the truth: 
for he makes the coaſts between the Indus and Ganges, to project 
only in a ſlight curve; whereas, they are known to form the ſides 
of a triangle, whoſe perpendicular almoſt equals its baſe: Cape 
Comorin, being the apex of it. Whoever compares the propor- 
tional dimenſions of India, found in Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and 
Arrian, will find them tolerably juſt : and will be inclined to think 
that the worſt ſet of ancient maps of India, has travelled down to 
us: and that Ptolemy, in conſtructing his map of that part, did 
not expreſs the ideas of well informed people of his own time, on 
that ſubject. Pliny was about 60 years before Ptolemy; and Ar- 
rian about 20 years after Ptolemy: their accounts of the dimenſions 
of India, were taken from Erato/thenes and Megaſthenes. 

Diodorus ſays that India is 32,000 ſtadia from north to ſouth, 
and 28,000 from eaſt to welſt : that is, the breadth. 1 is ſeven-eighths 
of the length. | 

Arrian gives the meaſures collected by Eratoſthenes and Mega. 
thenes:: and fays that India is bounded on the weſt by the 
Indus; on the north, by a continuation of Mount Taurus, called 
in different parts, Paro-pamiſus, Emodus, and Himans ; and on the 
415 | | ſouth, 
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ſouth, by the ocean, which alſo ſhuts up the eaſtern parts of it *. 
Few authors (ſays he) have given us any aecount of the people, 
that inhabit towards the mouths of the Ganges, where PALUBOTHRA 
z ſituated.” POO, 062 1 | C420 BY 

From the mountains at the head of the Indus, to its mouth, 
according to Eratoſthenes, is 13,000 ftadia; and from the faid 
mountains, to the eaftern ſea, the extent is ſomewhat leſs : but as 
a huge tra& of land runs out 4,000 ſtadia into the ſea (meaning the 
peninſula) it may be reckoned 16,000 ſtadia. From Palibothra to 
the weſtern extreme of India, meaſured. along the great road, is 
10,000 ſtadia : and the whole length (that is, from eaſt to weſt) is 
20,000 ſtadia. Arrian likewiſe gives the meaſures according to 
Megaſthenes, who reckoned India 22,300 ſtadia from north to 
ſouth ; and 16,000 broad, from eaſt to weſt; making that the 
breadth, which Eratoſthenes reckons: the length. We may obſerve; 
that Megaſthenes's proportion, is, on the whole, the trueſt: for 
India is about 28 degrees of a great Circle, in length, from-north-to 
ſouth ; or from the Indian Caucaſus, to Cape Comorin: and about 
20 in breadth, from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges: and if 
we reckon from the moſt diſtant mouth of each river, it will be 
22 degrees in breadth. This. ſhews that Arrian had as juſt an idea 
of the proportional dimenſions. of India, as we had, 40 years ago: 
for we then reckoned it narrower than the truth, by at leaſt two 
degrees. It is impoſſible to tell what length Megaſthenes meant 
to expreſs by a ſtade, as there appears to be ſo conſiderable a varia- 
tion in the length of this itinerary meaſure, at different times: 
but by proportioning the number of ſtades, to the number of de- 
grees, included in the above meaſures of India, by Megaſthenes ; 


11: 11. | , 7 
* Here it would appear, that Arrian followed the geography of Alexander; who ſuppoſed 
India to be the moſt eaſtern. part of Aſia; and that the ſhows of the ocean, from the er 
the Ganges, took a quick turn to- the north and northweſt: for he ſuppoſed. the Caſpian lake 
to be a gulf of it. (Vide his ſpeech on the banks of the Hyphaſis.) But Ptolemy, as we are 
gen to underſtand,” had, before the time of Arrian; deſtribed Stzx1ca, and. the borders of 
INE : that is, the countries bordering on the weſt and N W of Caina ; the country of the 


ELuTHs; and part of Tartary, to the latitude of 530 degrees north,. 6: 
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there ſhould. be $90 ſtades in a degree of a great circle. M. D'An- 
ville has at different times reckoned 1050, and 1100. I conceive 
it probable that Megaſthenes gave the meaſures according to the 
road diſtance, from one extreme of the country to the other; and 
not according to the horizontal diſtance, or actual length, and 
breadth of the country. Part of the apparent differences, in the 


length of the ſtade, may ariſe _—_ "RO eren; methods of 
reckoning diſtances. 

Pliny gives the meaſures along ho coaſts between the mouth of 
the Ganges, and Pattala (or Tatta) in the mouth of the Indus, at 
3320 miles (Roman miles I ſuppoſe, of ooo paces.) The true 
meaſure of theſe coalts, rejecting; the ſinuoſities, and attending only 
to the general form of it, is 40 degrees: of a great circle. M. 
D'Anville allows 75 Roman miles to a degree; and: by this rule, 
the above number of miles, will come out 44 degrees, inſtead of 
40, the true meaſure. , But if the pace be reckoned at 4 feet, 10,02 
inches, Engliſh, there ought. to be 784 Roman mites to a degree; 
and by this calculation, the 3320 Roman miles, will be 42“; or 
within zr part of the truth. Whichſoever of the two calculations 
may be adopted, it is clear that Pliny knew nearly the form of the 
peninſula; and that Ptolemy, who living at Alexandria, might be 


ſuppoſed to be in the way of obtaining the beſt information on tho 


ſubject, was in truth, ignorant of the general form of it, n. 
he knew ſo much concerning the particnlars. 

Arrian's Indian hiſtory, which is extremely curious, at merits 
more notice than it commonly meets with, ſhews us how very little 
change, 4 the Hindoos have undergone in about 21 centuries, allow - 


ances being made for the effect of foreign conqueſts; which, how- | 


ever, have produced fewer changes here, than they could have done, 
any where elſe: for cuſtoms, which in every country, acquire, a 
degree of veneration, are here rendered ſacred, by their connexion 
with religion : the rites 'of which, are interwoven with: the ordi- 
nary dccurrences of life. To. * and to the ſecluſion from the 
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reſt of mankind, inculcated by the braminical religion, , we are 
to aſcribe the long duration of the Hindo6 religion and cuſtoms ; 
which are only to be extirpated, together with the very people, 
amoug whom they prevail: : and which have been proof againſt the 
enthufiaſm and cruelty of the Mahomedan conquerors ; ; nay more, 
have taught a leſſon of moderation to thoſe conquerors; who at laſt 
ſaw no danger ariſing t to the 19 from a a religion bat admitted no 
proſelytes. | 

We are at the firſt view turbid to find that Arrian, who pro- 
feſſes to treat of India, ſhould confine himſelf to the deſcription of 
a particular part only ; ; while he had authors before him, who had 
treated the ſubject at large. It may, however, be accounted | for, 
in this manner, that he choſe to follow thoſe only, Who had been. 
eye-witneſles to what they wrote; ; not compilers : and it is pretty 
clear that his account of India, is meant chiefly to Huſtrate the 
hiſtory of his hero. The following particulars, ſelected from 
among others, will ſhew to thoſe who are converſant with India, 
how nearly the ancient inhabitants, reſembled the preſent. I. The 


flender make of their bodies. 2. Their ling on vegetable food. 


3. Diſt ribution, into ſects and clafſes : : and the perpetuation | of 
trades in families. 4. Marri: ages at ſeven years of age: and pro- 


5. The men Wear. 
ing 8 ear- rings; parti- coloured ſhoes; ; and veils, covering the head, 


and great part of the ſhoulders: 6. Daubing their faces with co- 


lours. 7. Only the principal people having umbrellas carried « over 
—_ 8. eee come Words - and 1 drawn. by the feet. 


10. Manufaftures of cotton; of e whiteneſs. 2 1. Mon- 


ſtrous ants: by which the Termites, or white ants are meant; 
though exaggerated. (Herodotus | Book III. alſo mentions 125 
ants: and his account is more extravagant than Arrian' s.) 

Wooden houſes; on the banks of large rivers ; "Y to be che 


removed, as the river changed its courſe. 13. The Tala tree, or 
2. Tal; 3 


{| xxx ] | 
Ta; a kind of palm. 14. The Banian en n ha and the 
Tadiag devotees fitring \ under them. | 
We may | perceive, however, on. a reference to Avis, that in 
mahy of” the above particulars, he had either been indiſtinctly in- 
formed, ör elſe, miſ- informed; as in the caſe of the Tal tree; the 
White ants (Which he diſcredits, at the time he relates it) and the 
manner in which the people daub their faces. The wooden houſes, 
are, as far as I know, peculiar to the fide of the Indus; and are 
remarked to be ſo, in the Ayin Acbaree. Arrian informs us, that 
he took his account of India from Nearchus and Megaſthenes. 
In the aceount of the wooden houſes, it may be perceived that he 
followed Nearchus; who ſeeing them on the ſide of the Indus, 
concluded they were in uſe, every where elſe. As to Megaſthenes, 
Arrian thought he had not travelled far over India; although far- 
ther than Alexander's followers. This opinion may ſerve partly to 
explain, why Arrian did not preſerve the- journal of Megaſthenes, 
by inſerting i it in his W of ner; or in his account of 
ane * 
His geography of! India relates chiefly to the vortheny: parts, or 
'thoſe ſeen by Alexander and Megaſthenes. And his catalogue of 
rivers,” moſt' of which are alſo to be found in Pliny, and among 
which we can trace many of the modern names, contain only 
thoſe that diſcharge themſelves into the Ganges or Indus: ſuch as 
Cainas, the Cane; Cofſoanus, Coſa, or Coſs; Somus, Soane; Con- 
* dochates, Gunduck ; Sambus, Sumbul, or Chumbul ; FN 
Gogra; „ ' Conmenaſes, Caramnaſſa, &c. &c. 

Of the different hiſtories of Alexander that have elle Arn 
to us, that by Arrian appears to be the moſt conſiſtent; and eſpe- 
cially in the geography of Alexander's marches, and voyage in the 
Panjab; which country, by the nature of its rivers, . and by their 
mode of confluence, is particularly favourable to the taſk of tracing 
His progreſs. Diodorus and Curtius, had, or ought to have had, 
che ſame materials before them, as Arrian: that is, the journals or 
relations 
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relations of Ptolemy and Ariſtobulus ; who as friends and compa- 


nions oft Alexander, had opportunities of being well informed. 
We may conclude alſo, that there were among the followers of 
Alexander, journaliſts of a very different ſtamp; and indeed, the 
experience of our own days, furniſhes us with examples enough of 
that kind, to make it probable : and there are alſo: to be found, 
compilers, who according to their taſtes and diſpoſitions, prefer 


the relation of the marvellous, to thoſe of the ſober and rational 
kind. Such as theſe, we may conceive Diodorus and Quintius 


Curtius to be; the latter particularly, under whoſe hand, every 


incident grows into a miracle or wonder. Arrian too, relates his 
wonders ; but in ſuch a manner, as not to commit himſelf: or, 
as if he meant rather not to withhold what he thought himſelf 
bound to communicate, than as if he believed them bimſelf, or 


wiſhed to inculcate a belief of them, in others. Al ws 


It is to be regretted that Arrian did not preſetve the journal of 
Megaſthenes, as well as that of. Nearchus. The loſs of Bæton's, 


or Biton's book, which, contained the geography of Alexander's 
marches, is alſo to be regretted. It exiſted in the time of Pliny, 


who quotes him: but I think, if Arrian had ſeen it, he would 
have been more particular in his geography, in certain places; as 
he ordinarily, ſtudies to he. Certainly, Arrian had not read Hero- 


dotus attentively: otherwiſe he would not have paſſed over in ſilence, 
the voyage of Scylax, down the Indus; nor repreſented his hero, 
as being ignorant of ſo curious a fact as the tides muſt have ap- 
peared, to thoſe who read the ſame book. But that he had read 


part of Herodotus, is evident by his quoting his opinion, reſpecting 
the delta of the Nile; and by an alluſion to his $acoEnt of the ants 
that dug up gold, in India, &c. 

There is no reaſon, to doubt that the Hindoo + or Braminical reli- 
gion was, univerſal over Hindooſtan and the Deccan, before the time 
of Alexander' $: conqueſt, if we regard the notices afforded by He- 


rodotus and Arrian. Nor is it more extraordinary that one religion 


ſhould 


LN 

ſhould: prevail over India, although compoſed of diſtinct govern- 
ments, than that the Chriſtian religion ſhould prevail over a larger 
tract in Europe; or the Mahometlan over a ſtill larger! tract in 
Europe; Aſia, and Africa. But although there might be an uni- 
verſality of religion, there were, as the learned well know, many 
diſtinct languages: and hiſtory, -both ancient and modern, gives us 
the moſt poſitive aſſurances, that India was divided into a number 
of kingdoms or ſtates; from the time of Herodotus, down to that 
of Acbar. Not only Herodotus, Diodorus, Pliny, and Arrian, 
are poſitive, as to this point; but even Abul Fazil, who/compoſed 
a hiſtory of the Indian. provinces, in the reign of Acbar, in the 
16th century. It is probable, that the almoſt univerſality of reli- 
gion, and the union of ſo large a portion of this vaſt region, under 
the family of Tamerlane (particularly under Aurungzebe) has oc- 
caſioned an idea, though a very erroneous one, that the Mogul 
empire, ſo called from the Mogul (or e e or that of 
Tamerlane, was always under one hedeme. 

But whatever kind of diviſion may have — in the reſt 
of Hindooſtan, there appears to have been, generally, a large em- 
pire or kingdom, which occupied the principal part of that im- 
menſe valley or plain, through which the Ganges takes its courſe: 
the capital of which has fluctuated between Delhi and Patna, "as 
the limits of the empire have varied. That fach à one does not 
exiſt at preſent, is probably owing to the Bengal provinces being 
in the hands of foreigners: but if we conſider the union of intereſts 
between Bengal and Oude, the caſe is not eſſentially altered. Leave 
matters to their natural courſe, the Whole valley will form one 
ſtate again. The kingdom I ſpeak of, was that of the PRASII and; 
GANGARIDEZ, in the times. of Alexander and Megaſthenes: and 
which was very powerful, as appears by the Dn 20 of its. armies,. 
and the number of elephants trained to war. It ſeems to have ex- 
tended weſtward to the Panjab country : and if Palibothra ſtood on 
the fite of Patna, as late accounts ſeem to render probable (fee page 


| 50 of 
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50 of the Memoir) we may ſuppoſe that it included at leaſt, part 
of Bengal. In effect, the kingdom of the Praſii could not well be 
of leſs dimenſions than France: and the ſtate of it (according to 
Arrian) was rich, the inhabitants good huſbandmen, and excellent 
ſoldiers; governed by nobility, and living peactably ; their rulets 
impoſing nothing harſh, or -unjuſt, upon them. Thoſe who are 
fonder of contemplating the filent happineſs of a whole people, 
than of tracing” the ſteps of a conquerot, will be gratified on reflect- 
ing that Alexander ſtopt n. on the borders of the IP | 
above deſcribed. | 

The trade Leen the weſtern * to MY which has ever en- 
** thoſe who have carried it on, has often changed hands, and 
been turned into different channels. A paſſion: for Indian manu- 
factures and products, has actuated the people of every age, in 
lower Aſia, as well as in the civilized parts of Europe: the delicate 
and unrivalled, -as well as the coarſer and more uſeful, fabricks of 
cotton, of that country, particularly ſuiting the inhabitants of the 
temperate regions, along the Mediterranean and Euxine ſeas. To 
this trade, the Perſian and Arabian gulfs, opened an eaſy paſlage ; 
the latter particularly: as the land carriage between the Red ſea 
and the Nile; and between the Red ſea and the Mediterranean, 
took up only a few days. It is highly probable, and tradition in 
India, warrants the belief of it, that there was from time imme- 
morial, an intercourſe; between Egypt and Hindooſtan; at ' leaſt; 
the maritime part of it: ſimilarity of cuſtoms in many inſtances (as 
related of the ancient Egyptians, by Herodotus, and which can 
hardly be referred to phyſical cauſes) exiſting in the two cduntries. 
The intercoutſe, we may conclude, was carried on, by ſea; if We 
conſider the nature of the intervening countries, and the- ſcat of tlie 
manufactures ! and it might, moreover, be expected, that a nation 
Io enterptiſing as to undertake the circuminavigation of Africa (as 
there can be no doubt, the Egyptians did, under the Pharaohs) 
Wand - Carcely: leave unexplored, the coaſts of a ſea, ſo much 
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nearer ; and which, from the regularity of the 'periodical winds, 
was ſo eaſy of acceſs. Whether Solomon's profitable traffick in- 
cluded that of India, there are, I believe, no means of determining; 
but it appears highly probable that it did: as alſo that the voyages , 
three \years; made by the ſhips that arrived at Tarſhi/b(Tarſus, in 
Cilicia) were to the remote parts of Africa. We muſt carry in our 
minds, this fact, that Solomon's: fleets: were diſpatched from the 
ports of the Red ſea, as well as from thoſe of the Mediterranean: 
David's conqueſt of Idumea (Edom) giving him poſſeſſion of the 
ports in the north-eaſtern branch of the Red ſea : that is, Ezion- 
gaber, '&c: Tyre was founded about two centuries and a half, 
before this period: and from the very: flouriſhing ſtate ſhe was in, 
under Hiram, the cotemporary of Solomon, it may be concluded 
that her merchants poſſeſſed the greateſt part of the trade of the 
known world; at that time; and the trade of the eaſt among the 
reſt, in all probability. Commerce being ſo ready a way to riches, 
it is no wonder that ſo enlightened: a Prince as Solomon, ſhould 


profit by the example of his neighbours: and avail himſelf of his 


ſituation, from the enlarged ſtate of his kingdom, which extended 
from the Euphrates to the Red ſea; and: to the borders of Egypt 
(1 Kings, chap. 4. ver. 24: and 1 Chron. chap. 18. ver. 13.) and. 
which opened to him, two of the great avenues to the eaſt,” by way 
of the Red ſea, and: the Perſian gulf. M. Volney's idea, reſpecting 
the object that Salomon had in view) when he took poſſeſſion of 
Tadmour, or Palmyra, is, in my opinion, no leſs probable, than 
ingenious: namely, to uſe it as an emporium of the Eaſt India 
trade, by way of the Perſian. gulf, and the courſe of the Euphrates, 
This was about 1000 years before our æra. But Solomon's trade, 
notwithſtanding, was merely temporary: and reminds us of ſome 
feeble efforts, made in our on days, by an inland Prince, who 
(in this reſpect; like Solomon) poſſeſſes two. ports ſituated in oppo- 
ſite ſhores of the continent; and who is conſtrained to borrow the 
mariners of the modern Tyre, as Solomon did thoſe of the ancient. 

Whether 
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Whether the Indian trade was carried on at the ſame time, by the 
Tyrians and Egyptians, as well as by the Judeans, cannot now 
be aſcertained ; but I think it probable that it might; and that, 
both by the route of the Perſian gulf, and the Red ſea; as we have 
ſeen it, in our days. But whatever might be the mercantile ſtate 
of Tyre, in the days of Solomon, we find it about a century after, 
eſtabliſhing a colony at Carthage; and about three centuries after 
that, its greatneſs was proverbial. I mean, Oy the date of 


Ezekiel's prophecy concerning it. 


When Tyre fell into the hands of Alexander (Before Chriſt 332, 
and about 260 after the time of Ezekiel) that city was in full 
poſſeſſion of the Indian eommerce. The route of their trade from 
India, was up the Red fea to Eziongaber ; and thence acroſs the 
deſerts to Rhinocorura, a town on the Mediterranean, and on the 
common frontiers of Paleſtine and Egypt: both of which countries 
were then in the hands of the Perſians. From Rhinocorura, the 
goods were carried by ſea to Tyre, and circulated from thence: 
The deſtruction of Tyre by Alexander, and the conſequent foun- 
dation of Alexandria, turned the trade into-a new channel : or ra- 
ther perhaps, returned it into its ancient one, Egypt. The Pto- 
lemies, into whoſe hands Egypt fell, on the diviſion of Alexander's 
empire, beſtowed a foſtering care on the new emporium, which 
alſo became the capital of the kingdom. Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
conſtructed a canal from Ar/inoe (near the preſent Suez) to the 
Peluſiac branch of the Nile: and afterwards, poffibly becauſe of 
the tedious and dangerous navigation of the upper part of the Red 
ſea, founded the city of Berenice on the weſtern ſide of that ſea, 
and nearly under the tropic (that i is, 450 miles below Suez) from. 
whence the merchandiſe was tranſported acroſs the deſert of The- 
bais, to Coptus on the Nile; and thence, down the ſtream of that 
river, to the neighbourhood of Alexandria; which thus became 
the centre of trade between the eaſtern and weſtern world; and, of 
courſe, one of the moſt opulent cities in either. It would appear, 


1 that 
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nearer; and which, from the regularity of the periodical winds, 
was ſo eaſy of acceſs. Whether Solomon's profitable traffick in- 
cluded that of India, there are, I believe, no means of determining ; 
but it appears highly probable that it did: as alſo that the voyages 9 
three ycurs, made by the ſhips that arrived at Tarſbiſb (Tarſus, in 
Cilicia) were to the remote parts of Africa. We muſt carry in our 
minds, this fact, that Sotomon's: fleets: were diſpatched from the 
ports of the Red ſea, as well as from thoſe of the Mediterranean: 
David's conqueſt of Idumea (Edom) giving him poſſeſſion of the 
ports in the north-eaſtern branch of the Red ſea : that is, Ezion- 
gaber, &c: Tyre was founded about two centuries and a half, 
before this period: and from the very flouriſhing ſtate ſhe was in, 
under Hiram, the cotemporary of Solomon, it may be concluded 
that her merchants poſſeſſed the greateſt part of the trade of the 
known world, at that time; and the trade of the eaſt among the 
reſt, in all probability. Commerce being ſo ready a way to riches, 
it is no wonder that ſo enlightened a Prince as Solomon, ſhould 
profit by the example of his neighbours : and avail himſelf of his 
ſituation, from the enlarged ſtate of his kingdom, which extended 
from the Euphrates to the Red ſea ; and to the borders of Egypt 
(1 Kings, chap. 4. ver. 24: and 1 Chron. chap. 18. ver. 13.) and 
which opened to him, two of the great avenues to the eaſt, by way 
of the Red ſea, and the Perſian gulf. M. Volney's idea, reſpecting 
the object that Solomon had in view, when he took poſſeflion of 
Tadmour, or Palmyra, is, in my opinion, no leſs probable, than 
ingenious: namely, to uſe it as an emporium of the Eaſt India 
trade, by way of the Perſian. gulf, and the courſe of the Euphrates, 
This was about 1000 years before our æra. But Solomon's trade, 
notwithſtanding, was merely temporary: and reminds us of ſome 
feeble efforts, made in our own days, by an inland Prince, who 
(in this reſpect; like Solomon) poſſeſſes two ports ſituated in oppo- 
fite ſhores of the continent; and who is conſtrained to borrow the 
mariners of the modern Tyre, as Solomon did: thoſe of the ancient. 

Whether 
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Whether the Indian trade was carried on at the ſame time, by the 
Tyrians and Egyptians, as well as by the Judeans, cannot now 
be aſcertained ; but I think it probable that it might ; and that, 
both by the route of the Perſian gulf, and the Red ſea; as we have 
ſeen it, in our days. But whatever might be the mercantile ſtate 
of Tyre, in the days of Solomon, we find it about a century after, 
eſtabliſhing a colony at Carthage; and about three centuries after 
that, its greatneſs was proverbial. I mean, about the date of 
Ezekiel's prophecy concerning it. | 

When Tyre fell into the hands of Alexander (Before Chriſt 332, 
and about 260 after the time of Ezekiel) that city was in full 
poſſeſſion of the Indian commerce. The route of their trade from 
India, was up the Red fea to Egiongaber; and thence acroſs the 
deſerts to Rhinocorura, a town on the Mediterranean, and on the 
common frontiers of Paleſtine and Egypt: both of which countries 
were then in the hands of the Perſians. From Rhinocorura, the 
goods were carried by ſea to Tyre, and circulated from thence. 
The deſtruction of Tyre by Alexander, and the conſequent foun- 
dation of Alexandria, turned the trade into a new channel : or ra- 
ther perhaps, returned it into its ancient one, Egypt. The Pto- 
lemies, into whoſe hands Egypt fell, on the diviſion of Alexander's 
empire, beſtowed a foſtering care on the new emporium, which 
alſo became the capital of the kingdom. Ptolemy Philadelphus 
conſtructed a canal from Ar/inoe (near the preſent: Suez) to the 
Peluſiac branch of the Nile: and afterwards, poſfibly becauſe of 
the tedious. and dangerous navigation of the upper part of the Red 
ſea, founded the city of Berenice on the weſtern fide of that ſea, 
and nearly under the tropic (that is, 450 miles below Suez) from 
whence the. merchandiſe was tranſported acroſs the deſert of The- 
bais, to Coptus on the Nile; and thence, down the ſtream of that 
river, to the neighbourhood of Alexandria ; which thus became 
the centre of trade between the eaſtern and weſtern world ; and, of 
courſe, one of the moſt opulent cities in either. It would appear, 
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that under the Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation 
to the. extreme point of the Indian continents; 1 even failed up 
the Ganges to Palibothra. ; 
Alexandria held its rank as an emporitm;: even LA > * 
came a Roman province: and preſerved it in a conſiderable degree, 
during the various revolutions that happened in the eaſt *; until the 
re-ds iſcovery of the paſſage round the ſouth point of Africa, about 
300 years ago, turned the bulk of the Indian trade into an entire 
new channel; and from which it is not likely ever to be diverted. - 

Berenice continued to be. the port of outfit for the Roman Faſt 
India trade in the time of Pliny (A. D. 79) who details, in his. 
fixth book, the account of the navigation to India; with many 
curious particulars relating to it: and among other matters, we 
may gather, that it was a complaint even in his time, that the 
trade to India, drained Europe of its riches. Pliny ſays, that it 
coſt 50 millions of ſeſterces every year (at 18. 3d%, 3,27 5,0001.) 
and yet the trade is not deſcribed as being extended to every part 
of India. I ſhould apprehend a miſtake in this ſtatement: as the 
prime coſt of the cargoes brought into England, from India and 
China, in any one year, has been little above three millions, freight 
included: and one would not expect that the value of the goods 
imported by the Romans, was equal to that, e from China 
and Hindooſtan, into England. | 

From Berenice it was reckoned 30 days navigation, ks; the 
Red ſea, to Ocehis (Gella) juſt within the ſtrait of Bab- el- mandel. 

Abother | port was Muze (Mocha) but Ocelis was reckoned the 
beſt; and moſt commodious for departure. From thence to Mau- 
rü, the firſt port of merchandiſe in India, was 40 days fail : 
ſo that, "as they left Berenice about midſummer, they might arrive 
in India in the latter end of Auguſt, when the violenee of the 8 W 
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Pliny does not forget to mention that they departed with the aveſt 
wind: and theſe 40 days failing, would be about 15 days run, for 


an European ſhip, in the modern ſtyle of navigating : being about 
1750 marine (the fame as geographical) miles, on a ſtraight courſe. 

We are told that the firſt of theſe voyages: were made by coaſting 
the Arabian ſhote to the promontory Syagrus (Cape Raſalgate) and 
thence along the coaſt of Perſia to the mouth of the Indus, &c. 
In the next age, a ſhorter and ſafer courſe was diſcovered : for from 
Cape Raſalgate, the ſhips made a direct courſe to Zizerus, a port 
in India; ſituated, as would appear by circumſtances, on the 
northern part of the Malabar coaſt. After this; a direct courſe 
vras made from the outlet of the Red ſea to  Muzivis, as above re- 
lated. It is probable, after all, that they coaſted a; great part of 
the Arabian coaſt, in order to reduce the length of that part of their 
courſe, that lay out of the fight of land : unleſs the habit of depend- 


ing on the compaſs, has, in "Wy idea, increaſed the difficulty o of 
ſhaping a, courſe without one. 


Muziris'is ſaid by Pliny to have been an incommedious place of 
— becauſe the ſhallowneſs of the port, or river 8 mouth, 
made it neceſſary to diſcharge or take in the cargo in ſmall boats, 
at a diſtance from the emporium: and beſides, there was danger 
from the pirates, at Nitria. Another port, more commodious and 
better ſtored with merchandiſe, was named Barace (or Becare in 
the country of the Niconidians ; and as the pepper of Cottonara Was 
brought to this place in ſmall boats, it may be concluded that 
Barace was within, or ,neat to, the country of Canara; which 
produces” the beſt pepper in thoſe. parts, at the preſent day. After 
much ſtudy and inveſtigation, I cannot apply to any particular ſpot, 
theſe ports of 'Muziris and Barace: for tlie Malabar coaft abounds 
with ports of che above deleription: ; and it muſt be conſidered, too, 
that a ſhallow port for one of the Roman traders, which, in all 
probability, were ſmaller than ours, would be reckoned, in the 
preſent times, no port at all. The cireumſtances of the pirate 

f 2 coaſt, 
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eben,, nie! pepper countiyy however, "confine us within certain l- 
mits: for, in the courſe to Muziris, the traders paſſed near the 
pirate s ſtations; and as theſe, by the lights which J have received 
from Pliny and Ptolemy, were nearly the ſame as the preſent (that 
is, between Bombay and Goa) I conceive the trading ports meant 
by Pliny, were ſituated between Goa and Tellicherry. The Periple 
of the Indian ſea, and the geography of N throw 2 ant 
light on the ſubject. | 

Ptolemy's ideas are theſe: Vyndir (going Busby dy ſucceeds 
Nitria ; then Muziris ; Becare (which is one of the readings of 
Barace ) Melcynda, or ' Neleynde ; Cottiara; and then Comarin, or 

Cape Comorin ; whoſe proper name is Komrin or Komry. And the 
Periple (my information i is from M. D Anville) enumetates in the 
ſame order, Vyndit, Muvzirks, and Barace : allowin g Soo ſtadia 
between each, reſpedtively.” No three places appear more conve- 
nient to this relative diſpoſition, and to the circumſtances of the 
pirate coaſt and pepper country, than Goa, Meerzaw (valgarly, 
Merjee) and Barcelore, or Baſſinore. The firſt, namely, Goa, is 
juſt clear of the pirate coaſt: having Newtya, poffibly the Nirrias 
of Pliny and Ptolemy (near whith the pirates cruiſed on the Roman 
veſſels in their way to Muziris) on the north of it. The ſecond 
place, Meerzaw, or Merjee, has even ſome affinity in ſound; with 
Muziris; and is ſituated on a river, and at ſome diſtance from the 
ſea.” And Barcelore, or Baffinere, which may poſſibly be Barace, 
is one of the principal pepper factories, at preſent: and therefore 
anſwers ſo far to Barace, Nelcynda, I take to be Neliſuram: and 
do not, with M. D'Anville; ſuppoſe Barace to be the port of Nel- 

cynda, but a diſtinct place. It is ſaid by Pliny, to be ſituated 
within the Kingdom of Pandion; which is pretty well underſtood 
to be Viadura : or to be compriſed, at leaſt, within the ſouthern 
part of the peninſula: and therefore, the farther ſouth we go: for 

N elcynda, the leſs we are likely to err. But even all this is con- 
jecture, as far as relates to particular poſitions: nor is it of much 
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ednſequenoe for we are ani that, the ports of merchandiſe, muſt 
be ſituated; in or near to the country of Canara, the Cottonara, or 
pepper country of Pliny: that is, between Goa and 'Tallicherry 
as before obſerved. | midi 14755 
The ſhips returned Som the coaſt of India, won the. month of 
Deccinber; with the north · eaſt monſoon ; and hen entered; into 
the Red ſea, they had a ſouth, or ſouth-weſt, wind: ſo ſays Pliny. 
The voyage was made much within the compaſs: of a year: and the 
profits are ſtated to be immenſe : but the particulars of the cargoes 
are not recorded. VI VVV 
There are no notices in Pliny * far as I know). concerning any 
voyages of the Romans, to the gulf of Bengal, or to, the penin- 
ſala of Malay (the golden Cherſoneſe) although it is, Clear, from 
Strabo, Who wrote before Pliny, that the Ganges had then been 
failed up, as high as Palibothra. Ptolemy! 8. geography, ſaid to be 
compoſed about 60 years after Pliny, contains evident proofs that 
both of the Indian peninſulas had been explored: ſuch is the men- 
tion of the pearl fiſhery, between Ceylon, and the continent; the 
diamonds found on the banks of the Sumbul pour river; and the 
point from whence ſhips that traded to the Malay coaſt, took 
their departure (ſuppoſed to be Point Gorde ware: :; beſides many 
names, that can hardly be miſunderſtood in the application of them; 
as Arcati, the capital of the Sore, (or Sora-mandalum, from whence 
_corruptly CHoromandel Meſalia, the diſtrict which contains Maſu- 
lipatam ; the river Cauvery, under the name of  Gþaþoris, &c. 
The | peninſula beyond the Ganges is alſo deſcribed in Ptolemy, 
as far as Cochin China, or perhaps, to the borders of China, or 
Sina, (See M. D' Anville's Antiquite Geographique de L Inde.) 
We may here obſerve alſo, by the way, that the iſlands ſtattered 
over the gulf of Bengal, in Ptolemy, and probably meant for the 
Andaman and Nicobar iſlands; are moſt of them ſaid to be in- 
habited by Antbropopbagi: and this idea has alſo been adopted, by 
the modern navigators. . Other iſlands, which may be meant Piper | 
for 
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for certain parts of Suren; or en e ee 
tended along the weſtern ſide of it, are alſo branded with the fame 


character: and we find hy Mr. Marſden, that it is generally he+ 
lived, that man- eaters exiſt in Sumatra, even at this day. I refer 
the Bona, Fortune iſland to the Great Andaman; and the 10 Ma- 


niale, to the northern Nicobars; being juſt the number of them 


the 5 Baraſſæ, and 3 Sindæ iſlands, together with the 3 Sube-dibe ; 
are the iſlands 1 allude to, as pre either n . wh) ae cir 
iſlands ncar it. 
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Turns is no en ins of EHlindooſtan ber reſts on the 
foundation of Hindoo materials or records) extant, before the 
period of the Mahomedan conqueſts: for either the Hindoos kept 
no regular hiſtories; or they were all deſtroyed, or ſecluded from 
common eyes by the Pundits. We'may judge of their traditions, 
by that exiſting, concerning Alexander's expedition: which is, 
that he fought a great battle with the Emperor of Hindooſtan, near 
Delhi: and though victorious,” retired to Perſia, | acroſs the northern 
mountains: ſo that the remarkable ' circumſtance of his failing 
down the Indus, in which he employed many months, is ſunk al- 


together. And yet, perhaps, ſew events of ancient times, reſt on 


better foundations, than this part of the hiſtory of Alexander (ſee 
Section III. of the Memoir) as appears by its being ſo highly cele- 
brated, not only by his cotemporaries, but by ſeveral of the moſt 


celebrated authors, for ſome centuries following. As for the no- 


tices above referred to, in Herodotus, Pliny, and Arrian, &c. 


« 


L! 
they are rather tranſient views uf the then ſtate of Hidooftan, 
with a general account of manners andi cuſtoms ; than u Hiſtbry. 
Not but that theſe accounts are infinitely more pleaſing atid fatis- 
factory, than a hiſtory, would have been, if it contained nothin 
more than, that of the Mahomedan conqueſts chat is, df CDU 
of battles and maſſactes: an account of the ſubver oft bf ( appa- 
rently). one of the mildeſt, and moſt regular governmerits in the 

world, by the vileſt and moſt unworthy of all conquerors: for 
ſuch the Mahomedans undoubtedly were, conſidered eithet in re- 
ſpect to their intolerant principles; contempt of learning, and 
ſcience ; habitual floth ; or their imperious treatment of women: 
to whoſe lot, in civiliſed ſocieties,._it--chiefly falls, to form the 
minds of the riſing generation of both ſexes ; as far as early leſſons 
of virtue and morality may be ſuppoſed to influence them. 

The travels of Coſmas in the th century; and of the two Ma- 
homedan travellers in the gtb,- afford: few materials for hiſtory : 
and but little can be gleaned from Marco Paulo, who croſſed the 
peninſula, and went up the weſtern fide of it, to Guzerat, in the 
1 3th century. Indeed, it is exceeding diffcult ta refer ky inci 
dent related in chis laſt, author, to any particulat cbutftr y-; as tlie 
geography of his travels is an enigma, for the moſt part! 21 0 

It is chiefly to Perſian pens that we are indebted for that portion 
of Indian hiſtory, Which wr poſſeſs. The celebratsd Makorhefl 
Feriſhta, early in the 17th century, compiled a hiſtory 6f'Hitiddo® 
ſtan, from various materials; moſt of uhich, in the- Ade of Col. 
38 (who gave a tranſlation of this hiſtory to che world, about 
20 years ago) were collected from Perſian authors. The Maha- 
barut, an hiſtorical poem of high antiquity, andowhich I Under 
ſtand, Mr. Wilkins, is now tranſlating from the orig Sarffcrit 
(as he has already done an epiſode of it, under chectitls of Bhagvat 
Geeta). is ſuppoſed, to contain a lange portion of intete MRR flſtefisal 
matter: but if the father of Grecian poetry made ſo total 2 change 
in the ſtory of Helen, in order to give a full . to*His fmaginzs 


gay © tion; | 
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tion; what ſecurity have we that another poet may not miſlead us 
in matters of fact; that is, in all that is valuable in hiſtory, con- 
ſidered as ſuch? Mr. Dow was far from ſuppoſing that the Hindoos 
were deſtitute. of genuine hiſtories of their on country: he was 
not indeed acquainted with the Sanſcrit language, in which they 
muſt be written, if at all: but founded his belief on the informa- 
tion of people on the ſpot. If the ſpecimens of early Hindoo 
hiſtory given in the Ayin Acbaree, are akin to thoſe which Mr. 
Dow had in contemplation, I confeſs I can place no dependance on 
them. The moſt valuable part of Feriſhta's hiſtory, he allows to 
be that, poſterior to the firſt Mahomedan conqueſts, about the 
year 1000 : and the following abſtract of it is offered to the reader's 
notice, in order to fix in his mind, an idea of the ſucceſſive 
changes in the ſtate of the, empire of Hindooſtan ; which from a 
pure Hindoo government, became a Mahomedan one; and conti- 
nued to be ſo, under various dynaſties of Monarchs, from Perſia, 
Afghaniſtan, and Tartary ; until the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury : theſe Princes, moreover, adding to the original country of 
Hindooſtan, all the other provinces fituated ' within the Ganges. 
This unweildy ſtate then dropping to pieces, anarchy ſucceeded ; 
which in moſt parts of it, is ſcarcely compoſed: at preſent : and 
which had nearly given riſe to a new Hindoo empire, under the 
Mahrattas : but the intervention of foreign powers, prevented it. 
| Laſtly, one of thoſe foreign powers ſeizing on the faireſt provinces, 
and taking the lead in the empire, -although removed from it, the - 
diſtance of an actual route of fifteen thouſand miles“! 

Even after the commencement of the Mahomedan conqueſts, we 
find little more in Feriſhta, fave the hiſtories of the empire of 
Ghizni (or Gazna) and Delhi ; until the ſubjection of all Hindoo- 
ſtan, by the Patan Emperors in the beginning of the 13th century: 
for Hindooſtan continued to be divided into a number. of ſeparate 


No part of the Roman empire, was diſtant from its call by the moſt circuitous route, 
more than 28co miles. | | 
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kingdoms, each of which, required a particular hiſtory: and of 
which we know only ſuch parts of it, as were interwoven with the 
hiſtory of the conquering country, Many of theſe old Hindoo 
kingdoms, bore the ſame names as the preſent ſoubahs (or vice- 
royalties) do ; and had, probably, nearly the ſame limits. The 
Oy of the Deccan, is yet more obſcure than that of Hindoo- 
ſtan: being brought into view later, as the Mahomedan conqueſts 
exithdis thither : 'and which began to encroach. on it about the 
year 1300, although the entire conqueſt of it, was not made until 
late in the 17th century. 

It may be obſerved that the firſt Mahomedan conqueror who 
made any eſtabliſhments ; that is, Mahmood, found little leſs dif- 
ficulty in ſubduing the country, than the latter conquerors did ; 
when ſo many kingdoms were united under the Patan Emperors : 
for theſe kingdoms, now become provinces, were too extenſive, 
and compoſed of materials too diſcordant to unite properly : not to 
mention, that they were never long enough united, to produce the 
happy effects reſulting from a long period of intercourſe under one 
common head, and which aſſimilates the whole into one maſs, like 
the French or Britiſh provinces. And this muſt ever be the caſe, 
in very extenſive empires, where a delegation of great powers, and 
diſtant ſituation, prepares the provinces for independency, when- 
ever the ſupreme government happens to be placed in weak hands. 
Hence, Hindooſtan, even under the Moguls, may be conſidered: 
only as a collection of tributary kingdoms ; each accuſtomed to 
look no farther than to its own particular Viceroy ; and, of courſe, 
ever in a ſtate to rebel, when the imbecility of the Emperor, and 
the ambition of the Viceroy, formed a favourable conjuncture. To 
this muſt be attributed the little reſiſtance that was made to the 
arms. of Tamerlane, Baber, Humaioon, and Nadir Shah; al- 
though ſo many provinces were at thoſe times united, under one 
Prince. | 
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The firſt Mahomedan conqueſts that led to permanent eſtabliſh- 
ments in Hindooſtan, were thoſe of the beforementioned Mahmood, 
Emperor of Ghizni: for I make a diſtinction between zheſe, and 
the firſt irruptions of the Mahomedans ; which left ſuch ſlight 
traces behind them, as to be ſcarcely apparent. Among others, 
was that of the Caliph Valid in the firſt century of Mahomedaniſm. 
The empire of Ghizni was founded by Abiſtagi, Governor of 
Koraſan (A. D. 960) who revolted from the King of Bucharia ; 
whoſe anceſtor, in his turn, had ariſen to power, on the ruins of the 
Caliphat empire, about 87 years before. Ghizni conſiſted chiefly 
of the tract, which compoſed the kingdom of Bactria, after the 
diviſion of Alexander's empire : that is, the countries lying between 
Parthia and the Indus; and ſouth of the Oxus*. Ghizni (or 
Gazna) a city placed among the weſtern ſources of the Indus, 
and not far from the Indian Caucaſus, was the reputed capital; 
though Balk or Balich claimed this honour, likewiſe. | 
Mahmood (commonly ſtyled Sultan) was the third in ſucceſſion 
from Abiſtagi : and was himſelf the ſon of Subuctagi, who appears 
to have meditated the conqueſt of the weſtern part of India; and, 
like Philip, left his projects, as well as his kingdom, to his ſon. 
Subuctagi had carried his arms acroſs the Indus, and ravaged the 
Panjab ; but made no eſtabliſhments : for we find, that at the time 
of lis ſon Mahmood's invaſion, a Prince of the Bramin race, or 
religi gion, ne "named Jeipal,  poſſeſſell the whole country, along the eaſt 
fide" of t Indus, to Caſhmere ; and that he had the Kings of 
Delhi, Agimere, Canoge, and Callinger, for allies: ſo that it may 
be concluded, from the circumſtance of the frontier provinces 
being under a 'Hindoo government; and from the ſtate of the Hin- 
tos þ ion, 4 8g hout the ſcene of Mahmood's conqueſts; that 
WEN OMe? 7 TOR whatever ravages they might have commit- 
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the Indus and the Caſpian ſea, 
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8 8 00 any eſtabliſhment in Hindooſtan: but that the whole coun- 
try was perfectly Hix pOO, at the time of Mahmood's conqueſt. 
It muſt be obſerved, that I do not claſs the country of Cabul, 
or any of the Winer on the welt of the Indus, as belonging to 
Hindooſtan proper. 

Before Mahmood began his firſt expedition. into ladla, which 
was only three years after his acceſſion, he extended his empire 
northward, by reducing Bucharii; from whoſe king, his anceſtor 
had revolted, as has been obſerved above. 

In A. D. 1000, he entered Hindooſtan : but i in the courſe. of 
eight years, he made no further progreſs than Moultan. The peo- 
ple of Moultan, who were the Malli, and Cathert (that i is, the 

Kuttry or Rajpoot tribe) of Alexander, muſt have preſerved their 
ancient ſpirit, to be able to oppoſe, for ſo long a time, ſuch formi- 
dable armies, headed by fo. furious an, enthuſiaſt. "In 1 oog, we 
bad all the Hindoo Princes, from the walk of the Ganges to the 
river Nerbudda, united againſt him, for the common defence of 
their religion; the extirpation of which, was to Mahmood, an ob- 
ject equal to that of the acquiſition of territory, or ſubjects, It 
may be doubted whether the acquiſition of ſubjects, the rational 
end of conqueſt, ever enters into the minds of barbarous con- 
querors; ſuch as this Mahmood, Tamerlane, or Nadir Shah. 
One would rather ſuppoſe the contrary ; or, at leaſt, that they 
were totally indifferent about it, by their maſſacres and extermina- 
tions. The confederate Hindoos were defeated : and Mahmood's 
firſt eſſay towards effecting the downfall of their religion, was the 
deſtruction of the famous temple of Nagracut, in the mountains 
bordering on the Panjab country. His next expedition, being the 
fürth. was in 1011; when Tannaſar, a more celebrated Place of | 
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with "who Ke the city of Delhi itſelf, was Wo at "the ſame 
time. In 1018, he took Canoge, and alſo deſtroyed the temples 
of n, or Matura, (che Methora of Pliny) a city of high anti- 
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quity, and no leſs an object of religious veneration, near Agta. 
After this, turning his arms againſt the Raj poots of Agimere, he 
found either them, or their country, which is full of mountains 
and faſtneſſes, too ſtrong for him. 

His twelfth expedition, in 1024, was fatal to the celebrated 
temple of Sumnaut, in the peninſula of Guzerat, adjoining to the 
town of Puttan, on the ſea coaſt; and not far from the iſland of 
Diu, now in the hands of the Portugueſe. His route was by 
Moultan and Agimere, the citadel of which he was compelled to 
leave in the hands of the enemy: and in crofling the deſert, be- 
tween it and Moultan, he hazarded the loſs of his army, for want 
of water. The deſtruction of Hindoo temples, with their Prieſts 
and votaries, appears to have afforded this monſter the higheſt de- 
light. Nothing offends our feelings more, than the progreſs of _ 
deſtruction urged by religious zeal: as it allows men to ſuppoſe 
themſelves agents of the Divinity ; thereby removing thoſe checks 
which interfere with the perpetration of ordinary villiany; and 
thus makes conſcience a party, where ſhe was meant to be a judge. 
Such alſo was Tamerlane : but to the alleviation of the misfortunes 
of the Hindoos, the enthuſiaſm of Mahomedaniſm had loſt its edge, 
before the invaſion of Nadir Shah. Had this predominated in his 
ſavage nature, the whole ſcene of his conqueſts, muſt have remained 
a ſolitary deſert. 

The city of Nehrwalla, the ancient capital of Guzerat, together 
with that whole peninſula, fell into the hands of Mahmood; who 
died four years afterwards (1028) poſſeſſed of the eaſtern, and by 
much the largeſt part of Perſia; as well as, nominally, of all the 
Indian provinces from the weſtern part of the Ganges, to the pe- 
ninſula of Guzerat; and from the Indus, to the mountains of Agi- 
mere: but the Panjab was the only part of it, that was ſubjected to 
regular government, under the Mahomedans ; as being in the vici- 
nity of the Ghiznian empire. As for the Rajpoots of Agimere, 
wy nl preſerved their independance, among their rugged moun- 
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tains, and cloſe vallies; and not only them, but in a great meaſure, 
down to the preſent time: being in reſpect of Hindooſtan, what 
the country of Switzerland, is to Europe; but much more exten- 
five, and populous. From Mahmood to Aurungzebe, the Indian 
conquerors were contented with the nominal ſubjection of thoſe 
hardy tribes: among whom, military enthuſiaſm, grafted on reli- 
gious principles, is added to ſtrength and agility of body; and this 
race is diſſeminated over a tract equal to half the extent of France. 
It goes under the general name of Rajpootana: and is the original 
country of the Mahrattas ; who about 30 years ago, aſpired at 
univerſal empire in Hindooſtan. 

The Ghiznian empire, ſubject to the ſame cauſes of "Dhaka with 
other unweildy ſtates of rapid growth, was in 1158, forcibly divi- 
ded: the weſtern and largeſt part, and which ſtill retained the 
ancient name of the empire, being ſeized on by the family of the 
Gaurides (ſo denominated from Gaur, or Ghor, a province and 
city, lying beyond the Indian Caucaſus) while the provinces conti- 
guous to both ſhores of the Indus, remained to Chuſero, or Cuſroe, 
who fixed his refidence at Lahore *. And even his poſterity, were 
in 1184, driven out of their kingdom, by the Gaurides. The 
Mahomedans, thus become nearer neighbours to the Hindoos, by 
fixing their reſidence at Lahore, extended, as might be expected, 
their empire eaſtward; Mahomed Gori, in 1194, perpetrating, in 
the city of Benares, the ſame ſcenes as Mahmood had before done, 
at Nagracut and Sumnaut. Benares was regarded as the principal 
univerſity of Braminical learning ; and we may conclude that about 
this period, the Sanſcrit language, which was before the current lan- 
guage of Hindooſtan, began to decline in its purity, by the admix- | 
ture of words from that of the conquerors ; until the language of 
Hindooſtan became what it now is: the original Sanſerit, Pre- 
ſerved in their ancient writings, becoming a dead language. | Such 


w For the dates, of the reigns of the Em . Hindooſtan, the reader is referred to a 
Chronological Table, at the end of the Introduction. 
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mutations have taken place in every country, where the conquerors 
have been numerous enough to effect it: the Saxon language was 
at the ſame period ſuffering from the Norman conqueſt, what the 
Sanſcrit did from the Ghiznian. Mahomed Gori alſo carried his 
arms to the ſouth of the river Jumna, and took the fortreſs of 
Gwalior ; which then gave name to a kingdom, that has ſince 
compoſed nearly the ſoubah of Agra: he alſo reduced the eaſtern. 
part of Agimere. 

The death of this Emperor, in 1205, occaſioned a new diviſion 
of the Ghiznian empire, the Perſian part remaining to Eldoze, and 
the Indian part to Cuttub, who founded the Patan or Afghan 
dynaſly in Hindooſtan. The Afghans - originally inhabited the 
mountainous tract lying between India and Perſia, or the ancient 
Paropamiſus. Before the elevation of Cuttub, to the throne, he 
had carried his arms, under Mahomed Gori, into Agimere and 
Guzerat. Lahore was his capital, originally: but the neceſſity of 
fixing the imperial reſidence, nearer to the centre of the new con- 
queſts, occaſioned him to remove to Delhi. It may be obſerved of 
the capitals of ſtates, in general, that ſuch as are neither emporiums 
of trade, nor meant as citadels in the laſt reſort, are (as it were) 
attracted towards the quarter, from whence hoſtility is either in- 
tended, or expected. 

The Emperor Altumſh, who ſucceeded to the Patan throne, in 
1210, completed the conqueſt of the greateſt part of Hindooſtan 
proper. He appears to be the firſt Mahomedan that made a con- 
queſt of Bengal; the government of which was from this time 
beſtowed on one of the reigning Emperor's ſons. It was during 
this reign (122 1) that Gengiz Cawn, among his extenſive conqueſts 
(perhaps the moſt ſo, of any conqueror in hiſtory) accompliſhed that 
of the empire of Ghizni ; ; putting an end to the dynaſty of Charaſm, 
which then occupied that throne : and driving before him, the un- 
fortunate Gelali, ſon of the reigning Emperor; who ſwam the Indus 
to avoid his fury. Gengiz, however, left Hindooftan 1 undiſturbed. 

6 ; About 
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About A. D. 1242, the Moguls, or Munguls, ſucceſſors of 
Gengiz, who poſſeſſed, or rather over- run, the countries on the 
north-weſt of Hindooſtan, made ſeveral irruptions into it: and 
Turmechirin Khan, is reported by Sherefeddin (the hiſtorian of 
Timur) to have carried his arms into the Dooab ; but without 
making any eſtabliſhment. Feriſhta takes no notice of the progreſs 
of this deſultory conqueror, but only deſcribes the inroads of the 
Moguls into the Panjab ; which now frequently happened : al- 
though it was not till more than 150 years afterwards, that, under 
Timur, or Tamerlane, they penetrated to the centre of India. 
Feriſhta deſcribes alſo an irruption of Moguls into Bengal, by way 
of Chitta and Thibet, in 1244. 

I have before obſerved, that the provinces of Hindooſtan were 
held rather as tributary kingdoms, than as provinces of the ſame 
empire: and that they ſeldom failed to revolt, when a favourable 
opportunity offered. In 1265, Malwa regained its entire indepen- 
dance from the crown of Delhi ; having gradually ſhaken off the 
yoke, laid on it by Cuttub, in 1205: and the Rajpoots were 
on every occaſion, © notwithſtanding their comparative vicinity 
to the capital, aſſerting their independency likewiſe. Of the ſtate 
of the internal government of Hindooſtan, a judgment may be 
formed, by the puniſhment inflicted on the Mewatti, or the Ban- 
ditti tribe, which inhabit the hilly tract, within 80 miles of Delhi. 
In 126 5, 100,000 of theſe wretches, were put to the ſword ; and 
a line of forts was conſtructed, along the foot of their hills. Re- 
bellions, mien, and barbarous conqueſts, make up the . 
to be the paradiſe of the world: the immediate effect of, the © mad 
ambition of conquering more than can be governed by 0 one 5 
the whole empire being portioned out to rapacious Governd rho 
domineering over the governed, until their ſpirits were ently 
debaſed ; were at laſt able to perſuade them, that their common 
intereſt lay in taking up arms, to render theſe Governors indepen 
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dant: and indeed, had it brought them nearer to the point of having 
a regular, permanent, government, this might be true: but, in 
fact, it only ſubjected them to a new conqueror; or to the puniſh- 
ment of rebellion from the former one. It would appear as if the 
warm climates, and more eſpecially the open countries, ſituated 
within them, were deſtined to be the ſeats of deſpotiſm: for that 
the climate creating few wants, and the ſoil being productive with- 
out any great exertion ; the inhabitants of it do not poſſeſs thoſe 
energies, that in a cooler climate prompt mankind to inveſtigate 
their natural rights, and to aſſert them. This, however, is a point 
that I ſhall not venture to decide on; although I believe it is a fact 
not to be diſputed, that throughout the known parts of the world, 
deſpotiſm prevails moſt in the warm climates. The Patan, Mogul, 
and Tartarian conquerors, in Hindooſtan and China, however hardy 
at firſt, have in a courſe of ages, ſunk into the ſame ſtate of effemi- 
nacy with their ſubje&s: and, in their turn, have, with them, 
received a new maſter. Let thofe who are in the habit of com- 
plaining of the ſeverity of northern climates, reflect, that whatever 
phyſical evils it may produce, it matures the great qualities of the 
mind; and renders its inhabitants pre-eminent among their ſpecies : 
while a flowery poet, or a more flowery hiſtorian, is the moſt emi. 
nent production of the tropical regions. 

While the Kings of Delhi were profecuting their conqueſts in 
the eaſt and ſouth of Hindooſtan, the provinces on the weſt of the 
Indus, were, of courſe, neglected; although not avowedly relin- 
quiſhed. It might have been expected, that fo excellent a barrier 
as the upper part of the Indus, and the deſerts beyond Agimere, 
would have induced an Emperor of Hindooſtan, to give up, of 
choice, all the provinces that lay on the weft of this frontier : and 
the neglect of ſo prudent. a conduct, occaſioned the peace of the 
empire to be often diſturbed ; and ended in their being forcibly 
taken away at laſt, by the Moguls : who, not contented with their 
new acquiſitions on the weſt of the Indus, croſſed that river and 
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invaded the Panjab: and ſo formidable did they appear to Feroſe II. 
that ſome tribes of them were permitted to ſettle in that country 
(A. D. 1292.) The reader will not forget the ſimilar conduct of 
the Roman Emperor Valens, with reſpect to the Goths, Who were 
permitted to croſs the Danube, and ſettle in Thrace: and the ſimi- 
litude is the more ſtriking, in that the Hindooſtan empire was after- 
wards conquered by the aſſiſtance of the deſcendants of thoſe Mo- 
guls. This Feroſe II. was of the tribe of Chilligi or Killigi (from 
Killige, near the mountains of Gaur) but is, nevertheleſs, inclu- 
ded in the Patan dynaſty: the name Patan, or Pitan, being applied 
rather in a looſe manner, to all the tribes bordering on the common 
frontiers of India, Perſia, and the province of Balk: that is, the 
ancient province of Paropamiſus. | 

In 1293 this Emperor gave into the ſcheme of attacking the 
Deccan; which, at this period, muſt be underſtood to mean the 
country lying generally to the ſouth of the Nerbudda and Mahanada 
(or Cattack) rivers: a tract nearly equal in extent to what he. 
already poſſeſſed in Hindooſtan; and whieh extended from the 
ſhores of the Indus, to the mouth of the Ganges; and from the 
northern mountains, to Cattack, Sirong, and Agimere: the greateſt 
part of Malwa, with Guzerat, and Sindi, being then independant. 
The riches of the King of Deogire (now Dowlatabad) one of the 
principalities or ſtates of the Deccan, gave birth to this project; 
and the projector was Alla, Governor of Gurrah, which nearly 
bordered. on the devoted country. The covetouſneſs of the Empe- 
rar made him embrace a propoſal, which eventually involved in it,. 
his own ruin ; for Alla afterwards depoſed him, by means of that. 
very plunder. 

Alla's firſt expedition was attended with the capture of beet 
(or Deogur) and with it, an incredible quantity of treaſure and. 
jewels : with which, having increaſed his army, he depoſed and 
murdered the Emperor. We cannot help acknowledging the juſ- 
tice of this putiiſhment ; when we recollect the motives, on which 
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dant: and indeed, had it brought them nearer to the point of having 
a regular, permanent, government, this might be true: but, in 
fact, it only ſubjected them to a new conqueror ; or to the puniſh- 
ment of rebellion from the former one. It would appear as if the 
warm climates, and more eſpecially the open countries, ſituated 
within them, were deſtined to be the ſeats of deſpotiſm : for that 
the climate creating few wants, and the ſoil being productive with- 
out any great exertion ; the inhabitants of it do not poſſeſs thoſe 
energies, that in a cooler climate prompt mankind to inveſtigate 
their natural rights, and to affert them. This, however, is a point 
that I ſhall not venture to decide on; although I believe it is a fact 
not to be diſputed, that throughout the known parts of the world, 
deſpotiſm prevails moſt in the warm climates. The Patan, Mogul, 
and Tartarian conquerors, in Hindooſtan and China, however hardy 
at firſt, have in a courſe of ages, ſunk into the ſame ſtate of effemi- 
nacy with their ſubje&s: and, in their turn, have, with them, 
received a new maſter. Let thofe who are in the habit of com- 
plaining of the ſeverity of northern climates, reflect, that whatever 
phyſical evils it may produce, it matures the great qualities of the 
mind; and renders its inhabitants pre-eminent among their ſpecies : 
while a flowery poet, or a more flowery hiſtorian, is the moſt emi- 
nent production of the tropical regions. 

While the Kings of Delhi were proſecuting their conqueſts in 
the eaſt and ſouth of Hindodbſtan, the provinces on the weſt of the 
Indus, were, of courſe, negle&ed ; although not avowedly relin- 
quiſhed. It might have been expected, that fo excellent a barrier 
as the upper part of the Indus, and the deſerts beyond Agimere, 
would have induced an Emperor of Hindooſtan, to give up, of 
choice, all the provinces that lay on the weſt of this frontier : and 
the negle& of ſo prudent a conduct, occaſioned the peace of the 
empire to be often diſturbed ; and ended in their being forcibly 
taken away at laſt, by the Moguls : who, not contented with their 
new acquiſitions on the weſt of the Indus, croſſed that river and 
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invaded the Panjab : and fo formidable did they appear to Feroſe IT. 

that ſome tribes of them were permitted to ſettle in that country 

(A. D. 1292.) The reader will not forget the ſimilar conduct of 
the Roman Emperor Valens, with reſpect to the Goths, who were 
permitted to croſs the Danube, and ſettle in Thrace : and the ſimi- 

litude is the more ſtriking, in that the Hindooſtan empire was after- 

wards conquered by the aſſiſtance of the deſcendants of thoſe Mo- 

guls. This Feroſe II. was of the tribe of Chilligi or Killigi (from 
Killige, near the mountains of Gaur) but is, nevertheleſs, inclu- 

ded in the Patan dynaſty : the name Patan, or Pitan, being applied 
rather in a looſe manner, to all the tribes bordering on the common 
frontiers of India, Perſia, and the province of Balk: that is, the 

ancient province of Paropamiſus. 

In 1293 this Emperor gave into the ſcheme of attacking the 
Deccan; which, at this period, muſt be underſtood to mean the 
country lying generally to the ſouth of the Nerbudda and Mahanada 
(or Cattack) rivers: a tract nearly equal in extent to what he. 
already poſſeſſed in Hindooſtan; and whieh extended from the 
ſhores of the Indus, to the mouth of the Ganges; and from the 
northern mountains, to Cattack, Sirong, and Agimere : the greateſt 
part of Malwa, with Guzerat, and Sindi, being then independant.. 
The riches of the King of Deogire (now Dowlatabad) one of the 
principalities or ſtates of the Deccan, gave birth to this project; 
and the projector was Alla, Governor of Gurrah, which nearly 
bordered. on the devoted country. The covetouſneſs of the Empe- 
ror made him embrace a propoſal, which eventually involved in it, 
his own ruin ; for Alla afterwards depoſed him, by means of that. 
very plunder. 

Alla's firſt expedition was attended with the capture of Deogire 
(or Deogur) and with it, an incredible quantity of treaſure and. 
jewels: with which, having increaſed his army, he depoſed and 
murdered the Emperor. We cannot help acknowledgin g the juſ- 
tice of this puniſhment ; when we recolle& the motives, on which. 
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the expedition to the Deccan, was undertaken: and that moreover, 
the Emperor had been bribed by Alla, with part of the plunder, taken 
in a former predatory expedition to Bilſah. 

When Alla (who was the firſt of the name) had poſſeſſion of the 
throne, in 1295, he began his plan of conqueſt, by the reduction 
of Guzerat ; which, while it continued independant, was, by its 
local fituation, a ſtrong obſtacle to his deſigns on the Deccan. 
Next, he reduced Rantampour, and Cheitore, two of the ſtrongeſt 
holds of the Rajpoots, in Agimere. This was the firſt time that 
Cheitore had fallen to the Mahomedans. In 1303, he alſo reduced 
Warangole, the capital of Tellingana, another principality of the 
Deccan ; and comprehending nearly the preſent country of Gol- 
conda. This, as well as Cheitore, was a city and fortreſs of vaſt 
extent, and population. But in the midſt of theſe conqueſts, and 
probably the effe& of them, the watchful and reſtleſs Moguls, from 
the oppoſite quarter, penetrated even to Delhi ; and plundered the 
ſuburbs of it. 

In the following year, the remainder of Malwa, was conquered : 
and in 1306, the conqueſt of the Deccan was reſumed, under 
Cafoor, the General of Alla; who proceeded to the Deogur coun- 
try, by the route of Baglana, which he reduced in his way : and 
which Feriſhta * calls the country of the Mahrattas. Cafoor not 
only carried his arms into Deogur (Dowlatabad) and from thence 
into Tellingana, but into the Carnatic likewiſe, in 1310. By the 
Carnatic, is here meant the peninſula in genera], lying on the ſouth 
of the Kiſtna river. It is not known, how far he penetrated, 
ſouthward, but he was directed by Alla, to reduce MAB TR, which 
we underſtand to comprehend the ſouthern part of the peninſula. 
His expedition appears to be rather predatory, than otherwiſe; 
I to the genius of bis maſter, Alla. The quantity of treaſure 


* It is to be regretted that Col. Dow, did not give à literal tranſlation of Feriſhta, as A 


text ; and add his own matter, or explanations, in the form of notes. We ſhould then have 
been 2 to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. | 
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amaſſed, exceeds all belief. It was ſaid that filver was found tos 
cumberſome for the ſoldiery; gold being in ſuch plenty. The 
hiſtorian obſerves on this occaſion, as well as on the taking of 
Deogur, that the Princes of the Deccan had been for a great num- 
ber of ages, amaſſing this treaſure : ſo that their country had pro- 
bably continued undiſturbed all that time. 

In 1312 Cafoor rayaged the northern part of the Deccan again, 
and laid Tellingana and the Carnatic under a tribute : but the en- 
tire conqueſt of thoſe countries was not effected until about three 
centuries afterwards, under the latter Princes of the houſe of 
Timur. Alla died in 1326. At this period all Hindooſtan proper 
was comprehended in the Patan empire (ſo called from the dynaſty 
in poſſeſſion of the throne) : and the interior policy is ſaid to be 
ſo well regulated, that ſtrangers might travel throughout the empire, 
in perfect ſecurity. 

Rebellions breaking out in Tellingana, in 1322, and 1326, it 
was again ſubjected: and the whole Carnatic ravaged from ſea to 
ſea. But under a ſucceeding Emperor, Mahomed III. the Princes 
of the Deccan aſſumed courage, and headed by Belaldeo, King of 
the Carnatic, they drove the Mahomedans entirely out of thoſe 
countries; nothing remaining to them, ſave the fortreſs of Dowla- 
tabad (or Deogur). About the ſame time (1344) the city of Byi- 
nagur, corruptly called Biſnagar, was founded by the fame Belal- 
deo. Mahomed, who appears to have been a weak Prince, loſt 
much territory, alſo, by rebellions in Bengal, Guzerat, and the 
Panjab : mean while, he was occupied in. attempting the conqueſt 
of China, but was repulſed on the frontier. It is probable, from 
circumſtances, that he went by way of Aſſam. This Emperor 
alſo planned the abſurd ſcheme of transferring the ſeat of govern- 
ment, from Delhi to Dowlatabad : and attempted it twice, but 
without ſucceſs. | 

Feroſe III. who ſucceeded in 1351, appeared more defirous of 
improving the remains of the empire, after the defection of Bengal 
h 2 and. 
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and the Deccan, &c. than of extending it, by arms. Canals, and 
public works, for the improvement of agriculture, and of the in- 
land navigation, were his favourite objects, during a reign of 37 
years. (See the Memoir, page 72.) The Moguls made another 
irruption in 1357, and the time now approached, when a more 
ſerious one was to take place under Timur, or Tamerlane. After 
the death of Feroſe, in 1 388, rebellion and civil war, during a 
courſe of ſeveral years, prepared the empire for foreign ſubjection: 

and a minority, in the perſon of Mahmood III. who ſucceeded in 
1393, brought matters to a criſis. During the confuſions atten- 
dant on the ſtate of a minority, in an empire which could with 
difficulty be held together, by a veteran deſpot, the hiſtorian re- 
marks an unuſual circumſtance : two Emperors in arms againſt each 
other, reſiding within the fame capital. In this ſtate of things, 
Timur, who had already extended his empire over all the weſtern 
Aſia and Tartary, turned his arms towards Hindooſtan in 1398. 
In the preceding year, he had ſent his grandſon Peer Mahomed, to 
reduce the Panjab, and Moultan ; and in October, croſſed the In- 
dus himſelf; and joining his grandſon near Moultan, his army 
proceeded in different diviſions to Delhi, which ſubmitted, without 
what may be properly termed, a battle. This inhuman monſter, 
who had credit enough with a poet of the preſent century, to be 
brought on the ſtage, as a hero, poſſeſſing great and amiable qua- 
lities, obtained in Hindooſtan, the title of the deſtroying 
Prince:“ and was truely worthy of it, from the numerous maſſacres 
and exterminations executed under his immediate direction. Timur 
ſtaid in Delhi only 15 days: and then appears to have been on his 
return to the ſeat of his empire, when, hearing of a fortreſs in the 
Dooab, that had reſiſted the arms of a former Mogul invader (Tur- 
mecherin Khan) he marched towards it and took it. From thence 
he proceeded to the place where the Ganges iſſues out of the moun- 
tains, and where the Hindoos reſort at certain ſeaſons, in vaſt num- 
ben, to pay their adorations to, and to purify themſelves in that 
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facred ſtream. His object was the extermination of theſe inoffen- 
ſive people; and he partly ſucceeded. From this place, turning 


to the north-weſt, along the foot of Mount Sewalick, he continued 
his maſſacres, though not without oppoſition, until he arrived on 
the frontiers of Caſhmere. He ſpent little more than five months 
between the time of his croſſing and recroſſing the Indus: and appears 
to have paid more attention to ſeaſons than Alexander did: as 
Timur choſe the fair ſeaſon for his expedition, whereas Alexander 
was in the field in the Panjab, during a whole rainy ſeaſon (ſee Me- 
moir page | 101): Timur, however, may be ſaid rather to over- run, 
than to ſubject, or conquer: for he did not diſturb the order of 
ſucceſſion in Hindooſtan, but left Mahmood on the throne : reſerv- 
ing to himſelf the poſſeſſion of the Panjab country only; and this, 
his ſucceſſors did not retain long. His views were at this time, 
directed towards the Turkiſh empire; and this made him negle& 
India; which did not promiſe ſo plentiful an harveſt of glory, as 
the other. During his life, which ended in 1405, he was prayed 
for in the moſques of Hindooſtan, and the coin was ſtruck in his 
name: but this might be more the effect of policy in the uſurpers 
of Mahmood's throne, than the act of Timur. It does not appear 
from Feriſhta, any more than from Sherefeddin, that this Prince 
carried much treaſure, out of Hindooſtan, with him. But Nadir 
Shah's acquiſition of the precious metals, at a later period, was 
great, beyond all ideas of accumulation, in Europe: and is only to 
be accounted for, by the influx of 1 metals n Fe 
during that interval. 

For the geography of Timur 8 e * wid is s referred to 
the third ſection of the Memoir; and to the map. 

If Hindooſtan was in confuſion before this cen the day ts 
expected that on Timur's departure, matters became much worſe. 
The death of Mahmood happened in 1413 and with him ended 
the Patan dynaſty, founded by Cuttub in 1209. The chrone was 
then filled by Chineri 8 Seid (that is, one of the race of the pro- 
phet 
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phet Mahomed) whoſe poſterity continued in it, until. 1450: when 
Belloli, an Afghan of the tribe of Lodi, took poſſeſſion of it, on 
the abdication of Alla II. under whom all H indooſtan fell into 
ſeparate governments; and a potentate, ſtyled King of the Easr, 
whoſe reſidence was at Jionpour, in the province of Allahabad, 
became the moſt formidable, among them: while the King of 
Delhi, had but the ſhadow of authority remaining to him. The 
foh of Belloli recoyered a conſiderable part of the empire; and in 
1501, made Agra the royal refidence. - It was during this reign, 
that the Portugueſe firſt accompliſhed the paſſage to India, by the 
Cape of Good Hope: but as their connexions were entirely with 
the maritime parts of the Deccan; and a part of it that had ever 
been independant. of Delhi, no notice of this event, is taken by 
Feriſhta, The empire fell again into utter confuſion, under Ibra- 
him IL in 15163 and this paved the way for the conqueſt of Hin- 
dooſtan; by Sultan Baber, a deſcendant of Tamerlane and of Gen- 
giz Kan; who reigned over a kingdom compoſed generally of the 
provinces ſituated between the Indus and Samarcand. Being diſ- 
poſſeſſed of the northern parts of his dominions, by the Uſbecs, he 
determined to try his fortune in Hindooſtan, whoſe diſtracted ſitua- 
tion flattered his hopes of conqueſt. His reſidence. at this time 
was at Cabul, from whence he undertook his firſt expedition acroſs 
the Indus, in 1518. After this, he made four others: and in the 
fifth (A. D. 1525) he defeated the Emperor of Delhi, and thus 
put an end to the dynaſty of Lodi. It 3s faid that Baber croſſed the 
Indus, this laſt time, with only 10,000 choſen. horſe ; the enemy's 
Generals, by their revolts, furniſhing him with the reſt of his 
army. In this, we have a freſh inſtance of the ſmall dependance 
that the Hindooſtan Emperors could have, on their Viceroys and 
Generals. Baber reigned only five years in Hindooſtan; during 
which, his chief employment was the reduction of the eaſtern pro- 
vinces. - Nor did he relinquiſh/ his Perſian provinces, by crofling 
the Indus. His ſon, Humaioon, ſucceeded him in 1530; but 
996 the 
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the ſhort reign of Baber, did not allow time enough to! compoſe 
the diſtractions that had ſo long prevailed ; or to exterminate the 
ſceds of rebellion * for the intrigues of his brothers, and the open 
rebellion of Sbeer Kan, drove Humaioon, although a Prince of 
confiderable abilities, and great virtues, from his empire, in 1541- 
His flight towards the Indus, and his ſojourn among the Rajpoot 
Princes of Agimere, furniſhes a ſtriking picture of royal ' diſtreſs. 
During his ſtay there, his fon Acbar was born, whom we may 
reckon among the greateſt of the Sovereigns of Hindooſtan. The 
my on the weſt of the Indus were held' by a brother of Hu- 
matoon. The uſurper Sheer, did not long furvive his new dig- 
nity ; being killed at the fiege of Cheitore in 1545: and was buried 
at Saſeram in Bahar, his original eſtate; in a magnificent mauſo- 
leum, 'which he had ordered to be conſtructed, during his life time: 
and of which, a drawing has lately been exhibited in this country, 
by Mr. Hodges. Sheer Kan was of Afghan origin; and held the 
ſdubahfhip of Bahar, when he rebelled: and at his death, his em- 
pire extended from the Indus to Bengal. He left his throne to his 
ſon Selim, but ſo very unſettled was the ſtate of Hindooſtan, that 
no leſs than five Sovereigns appeared on its throne, in the courſe of 

9 years. In effect, there could not exiſt in the minds of the 
people, any idea of regular government, or regular ſucceflion : for 
there had ſcarcely ever been 12 years together, during the laſt, or 
the preſent century, without furniſhing ſome example of ſucceſsful 
rebellion. This induced a ſtrong party in Hindooſtan, to invite 
Humaioon back ; and accordingly, in 15 54. he returned, and met 
with but little reſiſtance : but died in conſequence of an accident, 
che following year. He was celebrated for the mildnefs and bene- 
volence of his nature: and his return, notwithſtanding the ſhortneſs 
of his reign, was a public bleſſing; as it was the means of ſeating 
his ſon Acbar quietly on the throne. When he was driven froin 
his empire, by Sheer, he reſided with Shah Tamaſp, of Perſia, 
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who 


who aided him in the recovery of it,: and in the early part of his 
exile, he recovered, poſſeſſion of the provinces beyond the Indus. 
Acbar was about 14, when his father died, in 1555. The reign 
of this Prince has been celebrated by the pen of the famous Abul 
Fazil, in a book called the Acbar-namma, or hiſtory of Acbar. 
The buſineſs of this ſketch, being rather to give a ſort of chronological 
table of events, than to aim at a circumſtantial hiſtory, I ſhall not 
attempt to particularize the great events of this long and buſy reign 
of 51 years: but refer the reader to the hiſtory of Hindooſtan, by 
Col. Dow : in which, not only a full account of Acbar, but alſo 


of his deſcendants, down to Aurungzebe, will be found. As in 


the perſon of Baber, the line of Tamerlane firſt mounted the throne 


of Hindooſtan : ſo in that of Acbar, the grandſon of Baber, it may 


be ſaid to be eſtabliſhed. The conqueſt of their anceſtor,” about a 


century and a half before, had no ſhare in effecting the preſent 


ſettlement. Baber, was in reality the founder of the Mogul dy- 
naſty; and from this event, Hindooſtan came to dee called the a 
gul, empire“. i | r 7 

The firſt years of Acbar 8 i were . — in thy reduction 
of the revolted provinces, from Agimere to Bengal; in which the 
great Byram, who had a ſhare in recovering the empite for Hu- 
maioon, was a principal actor. Theſe conqueſts were ſecured in 
a manner very different from thoſe, atchieved by former Emperors: 
that i is, by a proper choice of Governors; by wiſe regulations; by 
an unlimited toleration i in religious matters; and by a proper atten- 


tion to the propenſities of the people: to all which, a long and 


vigorous reign, was peculiarly favourable. The Hindoos ſtill 


formed the bulk of the people; even in thoſe provinces, that, from 
their n to the country of the conquerors, had been the moſt 


* Pro roperly ſpeaking, 2 Maden EMPIRE din over which eb and his imme 


diate — reigned; and in which, India was not inclnded. Cuſtom, howeyer, has 


transferred the name to the empire held by the deſcendants of en in Hindooſtan and 
the Deccan, | 
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frequently over-run : and experience had taught the Mahomedan 
conquerors, that the paſſive religion and temper of the Hindoos, 
would, if left to themſelves, never diſturb'the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment. But the Deccan was a ſtumbling block to the Mogul 
Emperors. In 1585, Acbar reſolved on the attack of it, and ſoon 
after carried the war into Berar, while another army was reducing 
Caſhmere, in an oppoſite corner of the empire. The Deccan ap- 
pears at this time, to have been divided into the kingdoms or ſtates 
of Candeiſh, Amednagur (or Dowlatabad) Golconda (or Bagnagur) 
and Viſiapour. Berar and the Carnatic, each of which included 
ſeveral diſtin governments, are not ſpecified by the hiſtorian, as 
members of the Deccan: by which it would appear that they do 
not, in ſtriftneſs, appertain to it. In the popular language of the 
times, there were reckoned to be four principalities in the Deccan : 
that is to ſay, the four firſt mentioned, above. Moſt, if not all 
of theſe, were at this time governed by Mahomedan Princes ; al- 
though we are not in poſſeſſion of any hiſtory of the conqueſts or 
revolutions, that transferred them from the Hindoos to the Maho- 
medans. At the time of Acbar's death, in 1605, no farther pro- 
greſs was made in the reduction of the Deccan, and the adjoining 
countries, than the taking poſſeſſion of the weſtern part of Berar, 
Candeiſh, Tellingana (a diviſion of Golconda) and the northern part 
of Amednagur ; the capital of which, bearing the ſame name, was 
taken in 1601, after a long and bloody fiege,, and an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt to relieve. it, by the confederated Princes of the 
Deccan. 


Acbar was the glory of the houſe of Timur. Hindooſtan: proper; 


had never, at any period ſince the firſt Mahomedan conqueſt, ex- 


perienced ſo much tranquillity, as during the latter pazt of his. 

reign : but this tranquillity would hardly be deemed ſuch, in any 

other quarter of the world; and muſt therefore be underſtood to 

mean a fate, ſhort of actual rebellion, or at leaſt, commotion. 

Prince Danial, his eldeſt ſon, died juſt before him ; and Selim, 
i the 


( Ix ] 
the next, in right of primogeniture, ſuceceded under the title of 
Jehanguire. 

Jehanguire reigned about 22 years. Under him, the conqueſt 
of the Deccan was not loſt ſight of, though but faintly purſued. 
War was made on the Rajpoots, and the Rana, or chief Prince, 
brought to terms. The rebellions of the Emperor's fon, Shah 
Jehan, embittered the latter part of his reign ; and the influence of 
his miſtreſs Noor Jehan, rendered his councils weak, and con- 
ſtrained his government. However, the provinces having been 
held together for near 70 years, the empire had acquired a degree 
of conſolidation ;, and was not ſo liable to be ſhaken, as it would 
have been at ſome former periods, under the operation of fimilar 
events. It was in this reign, and in the year 1615, that Sir 
Thomas Roe was ſent as the firſt Engliſh Ambaſſador to the Empe- 
zor of Hindooſtan. The Portugueſe, had by this time, acquired 
conſiderable ſettlements in Bengal and Guzerat ; but only thoſe in 
Guzerat, where they alſo. poſſeſſed ſome extent of territory, attracted 
the notice of the court: and it is curious to obſerve-what the author 

of the Ayin Acbaree ſays of them, about the year 1560. Speaking 

of the lands of Guzerat, he fays, © By the neglect of the King's 
Governors, ſeveral of theſe diſtricts are in the hands of Europeans.” 
Feriſhta, alſo, ſpeaking of the ſite of an ancient Hindoo temple, 
near Diu, ſays that it was fi tuated i in the diftricts, that v were ſubject 
to the Idolaters. of Europe.. 
Shah Jehan ſucceeded his father i in hay The conqueſt of the 
Deccan was purſued with more vigour in this reign: and the 
| plunders and devaſtations perpetrated there, occaſioned moſt, or all 
of its. Princes, to make ſubmiſſion, and acknowledge the Emperor, 
l lord paramaynt, Golconda was in. part,. actually taken Poſſeſſion 
af t but Viſiapour and the Carnatic, together with the . pac _ 
the Gauts, remained in the hands of their ancient poſſeſſors. ) 

- Candahar, a fortreſs ſituated on the common boundary o of Perſia, | 
and, of the Mogul provinces beyond the Indus, was, at this time, 
a ſub- 
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a ſubject of contention, between the two Monarchs of Perſia and 

Hindooſtan. The firſt ſerious quarrel between the Europeans 

(Portugueſe) and Moguls, happened during this reign, 1633: 

when the Portugueſe were expelled from Hoogly, in the Ganges. 

In 1658, the civil wars commenced between the Emperor and his 

ſons; as well as between the ſons themſelves : which ended in the 
elevation of Aurungzebe, the youngeſt ; after he had depoſed his 
father, and murdered or expelled his three brothers. The account 
of | theſe tranſactions may be ſeen at large, in Bernier and Dow: 
and is a very curious piece of hiſtory. In 1660, Aurengzebe (who 
took the name or title of Allumgire and was the firſt of that name) 
was in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne : and from that period, 

until the year 1678, there prevailed, throughout Hindooſtan in 
general, the moſt profound peace that had ever, perhaps, been 
known: but the remainder of the Deccan, was till a deſide rut um ; 
and Aurungzebe diſdained to have any other boundary, on the 
ſouth, than the ocean. Accordingly, the conqueſt of the remote 
part of the Deccan employed a very conſiderable part of his leifure 
during the latter part of his reign : when the whole of that region, 
together with the peninſula, a few mountainous and inacceflible 
tracts only excepted, were either entirely ſubje&ed, or rendered tri- 
butary to the throne of Delhi. What might appear to Aurung- 
zebe to render this ſtep of ſubduing the Deccan, neceſſary, was, 
the determined ſpirit and growing power of Sevagee, the founder 
of the Mahratta ſtate ; who, by his conqueſts in Os ap- 
peared almoſt in the character of a rival to Aurungzebe : 

A rebellion of the Patans beyond the Indus, in 1678, called for 
the preſence of Aurungzebe, there : which was no ſooner quelled, 
than his perſecution of the Hindoos ſtirred up the Rajpoot tribes. 
in Agimere. He undertook this war alſo, in perſon.: but was 
hemmed in with his whole army, between the mountains, and the 
Empreſs herſelf, was taken priſoner: ſhe was afterwards, however, 
permitted to eſcape, as well as the Emperor. This did not diſ- 

1 courage 
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courage him from carrying the war into the Raj poot country again, 
in 1681 : when he took and deſtroyed Cheitore, the famous capital 
of the Rana; as well as all the objects of Hindoo worſhip found 
there. The ſpirits of theſe gallant people, were, however, ſtill 
unſubdued : and Aurungzebe was neceſſitated to grant them a 
peace *, 7 | x. 
Sevagee died in 1680, and left his riſing ſtate of ; "oro to 
his ſon Sambajee ; who was afterwards betrayed into the hands of 
Aurungzebe, and barbarouſſy put to death. Still, however, the 
mountainous parts of Baglana | were unſubdued and although the 
kingdom of Viſiapour was reduced in 1686, and Golconda, . in the 
following year ; yet he found great difficulty in proſecuting. his 
conqueſts on the weſt: as appears by his camp being fixed on the 
Kiſtna river, about 200 miles t to the north- eaſtward of Goa, in 
169 5 kd fay, appears : : for we have at preſent, no regular hiſtory . 
of any Later period, than the 10th year of Aurungzebe : that is, to 
the year 1670 ; when Mr. Dow's hiſtory. finiſhes ;_ all the events 
that are ſubſequent to this date, are from other authorities. 3 AG. 
It is faid that Aurungzebe was employed i in the, Deccan. from the 
year 1678, to the time of his death, and was actually 3 in the field, 
during the greateſt part of the laſt 15 years of his life. This de- 
reliction of his original empire and capital for nearly 30 years, 
occaſioned various diſorders in them: and laid the foundation of 
many more : among others, the ſecond rebellion of the Raj poots in 
Agimere; that of the Patans towards the Indus; and of the Jats, or 
Jates, in the province of Agra. This was the firſt time that the 
Jats e otherwiſe than as banditti: ſince which, 7 oy 
. + The zeader miay fad in the wen note to Mr. Orme's Hiſtorical 4 of the Mogi 
- e, a letter written by Jeſwont Sing, Rajah of Joudypour, to Aurungzebe, expoſtulating 
him on the unjuſt meaſures he was purſuing,” with reſpect to the Hindoos. This - 


babes the moſt perfect ſpirit of philanthropy, and of toleration in matters of religion :  toge- 
cher with the -moſt determined reſolution to oppoſe the meditated attack on the civil and reli- - 


glows rights of the Hindoos. The elegant tranſlation of this letter was made by Mr, Boughton 
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Aurungzebe died in 170%, in the goth year of his age, at Amed» 
nagur, in the Deccan ; which he had fixed on. for his reſidence, , 


oy 48. 4 


when in winter quarters. Under his reign, the empire attained its 


_ 1 * 


full meaſure of extent. His authority reached from the 1oth,,to 


1 14h 


the 35th degree of latitude ; and nearly as much in longitude N and 
his revenue exceeds 32 millions of pounds ſterling, f in a country 
where the products of the earth are about four 9 as phe as in 


>d $144 — 


England. But ſo weighty a ſceptre | could on! wielded by. a 
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hand like Aurungzebe's : and \ we accordingly fin | bg ina courſe 


of '50 yeats after his death, a ſucceffion of weak: Plinces and Wicked 
ME reduced this aſtoniſhing empire to > nothing. - 


tween his ſons, for the empire : and it has therefor re been ee 
that he made 4 partition of it, among. them. An chene, how- 
ever, is not warranted by the memoirs of a nobleman of Aurung- 
zebe's Court, lately publiſhed, f in this countryꝰ ; nor by the beſt 
living authorities that 1 have been able to coglolt. : Two letters, 
written by Autungzebe to two of his bons, a few. days. before bis | 
death, indicate ho intention of dividing the empire; ; but exprels, in 
doubtful terms, his apprelienſions of a civil war T- He left behind 
Nr n, e : Mauzum, afterwards Paper, under the title of 
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„Memoirs of Eradut Khan, whos from the Perſian by Capt. | Scott, 1 his » is * 
luable fragment of Mogul. hiſtory, contains an-account of the revolutions N 12 
Mogul empire, from the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, to the acceſſion of Ferok —_ 
It contains much curious matter; and fully developes the political charafter of a e 
tier. 

1 Theſe letters are preſerved i in one of the notes to the above work (page 8) and furniſh this 
Ariking N to Fai mortality; that, houever men may forget themſelves,; the ride df 

property, BY, of KECOLLECTION will inevitably come, ſooner or later. We ate 
preſen with 5 confeſſion of an aged monarch, who made his way 60 the throney\ by: - 
the murder of His en, and the impriſonment of his father : and whoz ufter bei 
peaceable eee of its perſecuted the maſt inoffenſive part of his ſabjetts, eicher trodgi bi: 
gotry, or hypocriſy. Here we behold him in the ac of reſigning TH4T> 10 bbtain! Dao 
which, he incurred his guilt: and preſented to us, a mert ſinful man, trembling on 
of eternity; equally deploring the paſt, and dreading the future. How awful nud his 5 
tion edu im, when he fays, J/herever I look, 1 fec nothing but the IVI xIIT T.“ 
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Bahader Shah; Azem, and Kaum Bukſh, who ſeverally conteſted 
the empire with their elder brother; and Acbar, who 30 years 
before had been engaged in rebellion and fled to Perſia. The.death 
of their father, was the ſignal of hoſtility between Mauzum and 
Azem; the former approached from Cabul, and the latter from the 
Deccan, and diſputed the poſſeſſion of the whole empire (for Azem 
had propoſed : a partition of it) with armies of about 300,900 men 
each, Near Agra, it was decided by a battle, and the death of 
8 and Mauzum took the title of Bahader Shah... IIis title, 
before his acceſlion, was Shah Aulum ; by which name he is con- 
ſtantly mentioned i in the memoirs of Eradut Khan. | 
| Bahader Shah reigned about five years, and was a Prince. of con- 
fiderable ability, and great attention to buſineſs: but the convul- 
ſions with which his elevation had been attended (notwithſtanding 
his pretenſions, as eldeſt ſon of the late Emperor) added to the 
various diſorders that had taken root, during Aurungzebe's long 
abſence i in the Deccan, had reduced. the government to ſuch a ſtate 
of weakneſs, as required not only t the exertion of the beſt talents, 
but alſo much time, to reſtore. T he rebellion of his brother 
Kaum Bukſh, ſoon after his acceſſion, called him into the Deccan ; 
and this being quelled by the death of Kaum Bukſh, and the total 
diſperſion of his followers, he wiſely quitted this ſcene, of his fa- 
ther's miſtaken ambition ; although the Deccan was far from being 
in a ſettled tate. He had i in contemplation to reduce the Rajpoot 
Princes of Agimere, who had formed a very ſtrong confederacy ; 
to which the long abſence of Aurungzebe had been too fayourable: 
and they appeared to act with much confidence and ſecurity, How- 
ever, an evil of a more preſfing nature, drew the Emperor s atten- 
tion to another quarter. 'The Seiks, a new ſect of religioniſts, 
appeared in arms in the Lahore province; and ravaged the whole 
country from thence to the banks of the Jumna river. The Seiks 
had filently eſtabliſhed themſelves, along the foot of the eaſtern 
mountains, during the reign of Shah Jehan, They differ from 
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moſt religioniſts, in that, like the Hindoos, they are erfectiy 
tolerant in matters of faith ; and require only a conformity in cer- 
tain ſigns and ceremonies : but unlike the Hindoos, they admit 
profelytes; although thofe from among the Mahomedans, are the 
leaſt eſtcemed. They are now become one of the moſt potent 
Rates in Hindooſtan. Theſe, the Emperor marched againſt in per- 
fon, and after much trouble and delay, reduced them; but their 


Chief eſcaped. The Emperor then took up his reſidence ; at Lahore, 
and ſeems to Hate continued there a very long time: Probably, to 
check the temnant of the party of the Seiks; and to ſettle the 
affairs of the province, in general. Here he Und, after a 1 5 
illnefs, in 512: and, it WE appear, that he nevet had a an op- 
porturity of wifting Agra, or Delhi, during his reign. 8 6 

Fe afſo, left four fons: among whom, a war for the ſacceftion, 
commenced on the ſpot. The ſecond ſon, Azem Ooſhawn, took 
pofſeſfon of the treaſures ; but was oppoſed by his three brothers, 


= F * 


who agreed to diride the empire among them. A battle, i in which 


Abeti was killed, Aecideck! matters in their favour ; chiefly, by: the ad- 
dreſs and bravery of the youngeſt, Jetiaun' Shah; who ſeemed. re- 
folvect to abide” by the" agreement, to divide the empire; and as a 
proof ef his intentibn, dit reed the treaſures | to be divided, But 


Zbolfecar Klan, in Oinrah in high truſt, intrigued” to prezept it it; 


intending to raiſe'to' the throne, Jehaunder Shah, who O was the bei 
fitted for his purpoſes. A ſecond battle was fatal to Ichaun 81 hah; 
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and left his two remaining brothers to diſpute the empire, by A 
third battle; which left Jchaunder, who was 5 originally | the eldeſt, 
in Poſſeſſion. He did not long enjoy His dignity': : for at t th 0 end gt 
nine months, he was dethroned by Ferekſere, {or Furroc kicre), op 
of the deceaſed Azem Ooſhawn; and, of courſe, great grandſon of 
Aurungzebe. The weakneſs aud meanneſs of Jchaunder,, 18 almoſt 
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Syeds (or Seids) Houſſein Ali Khan, and Abdoolla Khan, two bro-. 


thers, and Omrahs of great power, to, ſet up Ferokſere,,; Having 
been poſſeſſed of governments in the eaſtern provinces, their influence 
enabled them to collect an army, with which they, defeated. 1 
Jehaunder, near Agra, in the ſame Years 1213, te 

The Seiks appeared again in arms, duripg the, following gone: þ 
and in 1716, they were grown ſo formidable, that it appeared ne- 
ceſſary to march the grand army againſt them, with the Emperor at 
its head; but we are ignorant of the particulars of the campaign. 

It was in this reign that the Engliſh Eaſt-India- Company, ob- 
tained the famous FiRMAN, or grant, by which their goods of ex- 
port and import, were exempted from duties, or cuſtoms ; and this 
was regarded as the Company's COMMERCIAL CHARTER in-InDia, 
while they ſtood i in need of protection, from the Dag: 4 the 
country. 

In the year 1717, F erokſere was depoſed th blinded by the 
Seids : who raiſed to the throne Ruffich-ul-Dirjat, a ſon of Bahader 
Shah. Both this Emperor and his brother, Ruffich-al-Dowlat, 
were, in the courſe of a year, raiſed to the throne ; and afterwards 
depoſed and put to death by the Seids ; who had now the diſpoſal 
of the empire and all its concerns. Thus, in 11 years from the 

death of Aurungzebe, five Princes of his line, who had mounted 
the throne, and fix others who bad been. competitors for it, had 
been diſpoſed of: and the degraded ſtate of the regal authority, during 
this period, had introduced an incurable anarchy, and a diſpoſition in- 
all the Governors of provinces, to ſhake off their dependency on the 
head of the empire. From this time, affairs declined very rapidly: 
and the empire, which had acquired ſome degree of conſiſtency un- 
der the houſe of Timur, was. now about to. be diſmembered, in a 
degree beyond what it had experienced, even wy the æra of the 
Mahomedan conqueſts. 

Mahomed Shah, grandſon of Bahader Shah, was 8 on the 
throne by the Seids, in 1718. This Prince, warned by the fate of 


his 
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his ptedecefſors, and having very early i in his reign 6 power 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, got rid of we Seids: but not without a 
rebellion and a battle. ane. 

Nizam- al- Muluck, Viceroy of the Deccan, had for ſome time been 
ids into power ; and the times being favourable, he meditated 
independency. He had received ſome affronts from the Seids, 
which' furniſhed him with an excuſe for withdrawing to his govern- 
ment: from whence, in 1722, he was invited to Court, and offered 
the poſt of Vizier. This offer, however, he declined, as not 
ſuiting bis projects: which had for their object, ſovereignty, in- 
ſtead of miniſtry; in the Deccan, at leaſt. The Mahrattas too, 
whoſe power had progreſſively increaſed; and who even held their 
ground againſt ſo martial and perſevering a Prince as Aurungzebe, 
were, as might be expected under a ſucceſſion of weak ones, grown 
truely formidable to the reſt of the empire: and their vicinity to : 
the Nizamy afforded him a complete pretence for increaſing his 
army. When the Princes of the houſe of Timur were fo eagerly 
purſuing-the conqueſt of the Deccan, it ſeems to have eſcaped their 
penetration,” that this region, which poſſeſſed ample reſources with-- 
in itſelf, and innumerable local advantages in point of ſecurity from 
an enemy without, was alſo fituated at ſuch a diſtance from the 
capital, as to hold out to its Viceroy, the temptation of indepen- 
dence, whenever a favourable opportunity might offer. Perhaps, 
if the Deccan had been originally left to itſelf, the poſterity of 
Timur might ſtill have ſwayed the ſceptre of Hindooſtan. 

While the Nizam continued ſo formidable in the ſouth, the 
Mahrattas directed their attacks againſt the middle and northern 
provinces. Malwa and the open parts of Agimere were over-run 
by them: and their detachments inſulted even the capital of the 
empire. The weak. Mahomed,” had in the early part of his reign, 
endeavoured to fatisfy their demands, by paying them a tribute 
amounting to one fourth of the net revenue of the "invaded pro- 
vinces: but this, as might have been expected, only increaſed 

k their 


t 
their inſolence, and ended in their ue on the Pap Wom- 
lues. { 


In 1738, the Wan a of his intra with a an 
faction at Court, came thither, attended by a large body of armed 


followers. Dowran, the commander in chief of the army of the 
empire, was at the head of the Court party; which the Nizam 
finding too ſtrong, to be caſily diſpoſlefied of their places, he in- 
vited Nadir Shah, the uſurper of the Perfian throne, and Wwͤho was 
then engaged in the fiege of Candahar, to invade Hindooftan : 
hoping that he and his faction might get rid of Dowran ; or at any 
rate, that they might profit by the confuſion. it would oecaſton. 
Many thought that the Nizam's views extended to the empire itſelf. 
Accordingly, in the following year, Nadir Shah entered Hindoo- 
ſtan, and advanced to the plains of Carnawl, where Dowran had 
aſſembled the army, but was ſoon after killed in a ſkirmiſh. So 
uncertain was the ſtate of things, even at this time, that Nadir 
Shah offered to evacuate the empire for fifty lacks of rupees (half a 
million). But the intrigues of the Nizam and his party, occaſioned 
the weak Emperor to throw himſelf on the elemency of the invader ; 
who entered Delhi, and demanded 3o millions ſterling, by way of 
ranſom. Tumults, maſſacres, and famine, ' were the reſult : 
100,000 of the inhabitants were maſſacred, and 62 millions of 
plunder, were faid to be collected. Nadir married his fon to a 
grand daughter of Aurungzebe, reſtored Mahomed Shah to his 
throne, and returned to Perſia, after obtaining the ceſſion of all the 
countries ſubject to Hindooſtan, lying on the weſt of the Indus. 
His departure left the Nizam in poſſeſſion of the whole remain- 
ing power of the empire: and.-which he facrificed to his own. views 
in the Deccan, where he eſtabliſhed an ' independant kingdom for 
himſelf. The Mahratta invaſions of the Carnatic in 1740 and 
1741, and particularly the defeat and death of Doaſt Ally (Nabob 
of Arcot) by their arms, called the Nizam home; after delegating 
his power at Court to his eldeſt ſon Gazi o dien. 
The 


hi! 

The Nizam,- on his arrival, ſettled the Carnatic for the preſent, 
by placing Anwar o'dien, father of the preſent Mahomed Ally, in 
the government, or Nabobſhip of Arcot ; which was then undet- 
ſtood to comprehend. nearly the preſent Carnatic. _ IS 44% 

Bengal became independant of Delhi a little before this time 
(1738) under Aliverdy Cawn; and not long after, a vaſt army of 
Mahrattas, both from Poonah and Berar (for they were now divided 
into two ſtates) invaded it, under the ſanction of the Emperor's 
name, who being at a loſs to ſatisfy their repeated demands, ſent 
them to collect for themſelves, the arrears: of revenue, fince the 
defection of Aliverdy. About the ſame time the Rohillas, a tribe 
from the mountains that lie between India and Perſia, erected an 
independant ſtate on the caſt of the Ganges, and within $0 miles of 
Delhi. Very ſtrong ſymptoms of the univerſal 63 of the 
empire, appeared, at this time. 

Nadir Shah died in 1747: and in the confuſion that followed, 
Abdalla, one of his Generals, ſeized on the eaſtern part of Perſia, 
and on the bordering provinces of India, that were ceded by Maho- 
med Shah to Nadir; and theſe he formed into a kingdom; known 
at preſent by that of Candahar ; or more familiarly'by that of the 
Abdalli. It compriſes nearly the ancient empire of Ghizni. 

Mahomed Shah died the fame: year, having reigned 29 years: 
a long period, conſidering the fate of his immediate predeceſſors, 
and the ſtate of _— that bung o GY in Hin- 
dooſtan. | 


Ahmed Shah, fon 4 n! a0 his- father. In his 
reign, which laſted about 6 years, the entire diviſion of the remain- 
der of the empire took place: nothing remaining to the houſe of 
Timur, fave a ſmall territory round Delhi, together with the city 
itſelf (now no longer a capital) expoſed to repeated depredations, 
maſſacres, and famines, by the conteſts of invaders. The laſt army 
that might be reckoned imperial, was defeated by the Rohillas, in 
1749 ; by which their independency was firmly eſtabliſhed in the 
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enſtern part of the province of Delli! The Jates; or Jats, à Hin- 
doo tribe umder Soorage Mull, eſtabliſned theinſelves, and founded 
a ſtate in the province of Agra. The Deccan and Bengal we have 
already ſeen, uſurped by their Viceroys, the Nizam and Aliverdy: 
Oude was ſeized on by Seifdir Jung (father to the late Sujah Dow- 
lah, and grandfather to the reigning Nabob of Oude, Azuph 
Dowlah) : Allahabad by Mahomed Kooli: Malwa was divided be- 
tween the Poonah Mahrattas, and ſeveral native Princes, and Ze- 
mindars: Agimere reverted of courſe, to its ancient lords, the 
Raj poot Princes: and the Mahrattas, who had of late been making 
large ſtrides towards univetſal plunder, if not to univerſal empire; 
poſſeſſed, in addition to their ſhare of Malwa, the greateſt part of 
Guzerat, Berar, and Oriſſa; beſides their ancient domains in the 
: Deccan: and were alternately courted and employed by different 
parties, and were become the Swiſs of India; with this deviation 
from the cuſtom ef the European Swits; that they uſually paid 
themſelves, inſtead of being paid by their employers. Abdalla, as 
has juſt been ſaid, having eſtabliſhed his new kingdom very early 
in this reign, entered Lahore and Moultan (or the Panjab) with a 
view to the eonqueſt of them.” The whole eduntry ef Hiridooſtan 
proper, was in commotion from one extreme to the other: each 
party fearing the machinations or attacks of the other ; ſo that all 
regular government was at an end, and villiany was practiſed in 
every fom. Perhaps, in the annals of the world, it has ſeldoem 
- happened that the bonds of government were ſo ſuddenly diſſolved, 
aver n of _ WORN at leaſt 60 en of f inha- | 
bitants 
*Fhe Mieten died, at a very advanced Roe in m_— and was 
meberded by his fon Nazirjung,' in prejudice to. the rights of his 
eldeſt fon, Gazi, Vizier to the nominal Emperor. The conteſts. 
chat n ſoon after, between Nazirjung, and bis nephew | 
He wWas 104 years old. He left 5 fons 3 ; Ga o'dien, Nakrjung, Salabidjuvg, Niza- 
wan * preſent ſoubah . of the Deccan, and the only ſurvivor) and Bazalet Jung“ 
7 | 1 Muz- 
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Murx zuffer Jung, for the throne of the Deccan z and. between the 

families of Anwar o'dien and Chunda Saheb, for the Nabobſhip,gf 
Arcot, one of its provinces; occaſioned the French and Engliſh 
to engage as auxiliaries in the wars that happened in conſequence of 
them. In the firſt, the French alone interfered: in the latter, 
both nations; the Engliſh eſpouſing the cauſe of the family of 
Anwar o'dien. Theſe wars laſted till the year 1754 and ended, 
after much bloodſhed by battle and aſſaſſination, in fixing Maho- 
med Ally, ſecond ſon of Anwar o'dien, in the government of 
Arcot; and Salabidjung, ſon. of the late Nizam-al-Muluck, in. 
the ſoubahſhip of the Deccan ;; the original diſputants being either 
aſſaſſinated or killed in battle. By this reſult, the Engliſh gained 
the point of eſtabliſhing their ſecurity and their influence in the 
Carnatic,;; and the French, in addition to the ſolid. advantage of 
getting poſſeſſion of the northern circars , valued at half a million. 
ſterling, of annual. revenue, gained the ſplendid; but uncertain, pri- 
vilege of influencing the councils of the Nizam, by attending 
his perſon with their amn, commanded . the celebrated M. 
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The Mogul 8 Was now y become eat: 3 7 and the: 
Emperors, muſt in future be regarded as. of no political conſequence, 
otherwiſe than as their, names and. perſons. were made uſe of, by 
different parties, to forward their, own views. That the name and. 
perſon of the Emperor were of uſe, as retaining a conſiderable de- 
gree of veneration among the bulk of the people in Hindooſtan and. 
the Deccan, is evident, from the application made at, different 
times, for grants of territory, forcibly acquired by the grantee, but 
which, required the ſanction of the lord, paramount, in order to 
reconcile the tranſaction to the popular, or perhaps, vulgat opinion. 
Thus every uſurper has endeavoured to ſanctify his uſurpation, by 
either a ee PR RP aa bee by 


* The geographical 10 of the circars, and the origin of the applica cation of the * term 
northern, to. them,, will be found in the latter pat of * Introduction. 
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obtaining poſſeſſion of his perſon, have endeavoured to make' their 
acts paſs for his. Another remarkable inſtance of the effect of 
popular opinion, is, that the coin throughout the whole tract, 
known by the name of the Mogul empire, is to * day, ſtruck in 
the name of the nominal Emperor. 

In 1753, the Emperor Ahmed was depoſed by Gazi , . 
having reigned about 6 years. In the preceding year, the Mahrat- 
tas had been called in, to aſſiſt in reducing the Jats, who were in 
poſſeſſion of Agra, and become: troubleſome neighbours to the 
Emperor : and in the preſent year, the Berar Mahrattas eſtabliſhed. 
themſelves in Oriſſa, by ceſſion from Aliverdy, Nabob of Bengal: 
who was alſo compelled, for a ſhort time, to pay them a tribute 
for Bengal and Bahar, amounting to one fourth of the clear revenue. 
This, together with the Mogul's former permiſſion to collect the 
arrears of revenue due to him, is the foundation of their claims 
on Bengal and Bahar; and which they have never relinquiſhed, 
although the times _ have been unfavourable to their aſſerting 
them. 

Allumguire U. . of Bahader Shah, was ood. on ths 
nominal throne by Gazi, with the concurrence of Nidjib Dowlah, 
a Rohilla Chief, and commander of the army. - Abdalla of Canda- 
har, was at this time in poſſeſſion of Lahore, and threatened Delhi. 
In 1756, the Emperor, to get rid of Gazi, invited Abdalla to 
Delhi; who accordingly came, and laid that unfortunate city under 
heavy contributions; not even ſparing the ſepulchres of the dead: 
but being baffled in his attempt on Agra (held by the Jats) he 
proceeded no farther eaſtward, but returned towards Perſia, in 
1758. The Emperor and his family were now reduced to the 
loweſt. "—_ 2 of e er foliciting the aſſiſtance 


by It is e e that the Gazi o dien in que ſtion, is nat t the ee whom we 
have ſeen before, in the capacity of Vizier to Mahomed Shah; but his ſon. But this is the 
Gazi, who is ſo famous, or rather infamous, for aſſaſſm̃ations ad crimes of almoſt every other 

kind. The elder Gazi periſhed in an attempt to recover the e of the Deccan from bis 
younger brother Salabidjung, in 1752. R 
of 
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of Abdalla, and of the MIS ani as much i in dread of their 
ey as of their enemies. #4 

In 1760, Allumgire was depoſed and murdered: 4 by Gazi. His 
ſon, the preſent Emperor, who took the title of Shah Aulum, was 
then engaged in a fruitleſs attempt to reduce the Bengal provinces. 
He had ſucceſſively thrown himſelf, on the Mahrattas, Nichib 
Dowlah, and Sujah Dowlah, for protection and affiſtance; but 
without ſucceſs. Mahomed Kuli of Allahabad, however, received 
him: and it was by means of an army furniſhed by that Chief. F 
and by Bulwantfing, Zemindar of Benares, that he was enabled to 
enter the Bengal provinces, where he was joined by ſome refractory 
Zemindars of Bahar, and made up altogether a force of about 
60,000 men: but notwithſtanding his numbers, they \ were ſo ill 
provided, that he ended his expedition (in 1761) by furrendeting 
himſelf to the Britiſh, who had taken the field as allies to the Nabob 
of Bengal: and who, having at that time no inducement to con- 
nect their fortunes with his, he applied with more ſucceſs to Sujah 
Dowlah, who, in Mahomed Kuli 8 abſence, had ſized on A 
habad. 
Abdalla, had viſited Hindooſtan no leſs Ge 6 times tes the 
late reign; and appeared to have much more inffuence in the em- 
pire than Allumgire had. His fixth viſit, was in 1759 and 1760 ; ; 
when Delhi was again plundered and almoſt depopulated, although 
during the time of menen it Was s ſuppoſed to contain two 
millions of ſouls. ul 

The Mahrattas in the midſt of theſe ba Rode and STEVEN 
daily gathered ftrength.' We find them engaged in every ſcene of 
politics and warfare from Guzerat o Bengal; and from Lahore 
to the Carnatic. Poſſeſſed of ſuch extenſive domains and vaſt 
armies, they thought of nothing leſs than driving out Abdalla, and 
reſtoring the Hindoo government, throughout the empire. Thus 


the principal powers of Hindooſtan were arranged in tro parties; 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans : for the Jats joined the Mahrattas; 
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and Sujah Dowlah, with the Rohillas, and other Mahomedan 


Chiefs of leſs note, joined Abdalla : and a battle enſued in the old. 
ſcene of warfare, the plains of Carnawl and Panniput, There 
were ſaid to be 150,000 Mahomedans, and no leſs than 200,000. 
Mahrattas, whoſe cauſe the Jats deſerted, before the battle. This, 
was the moſt important ſtruggle that had taken place, ſince the 
conteſts between Aürungzebe s ſons, in 170%. Victory declared 
for Abdalla, after à battle more obſtinate and bloody than any 
that the records of Hindooſtan can probably ſhew : _ the. carnage of 
the day, and the number of Mahratta priſoners , taken, were almoſt. 
incredible; and great deeds of valour were, performed on both, ſides. 
This battle was deciſive of the pretenſions of the Mahrattas, to 
univerſal empire in Hindooſtan. They loſt the flower of their 
army, together with their beſt Generals ; and from that period, 
| (1761) theit power has been fenfibly « on the decline. AE aig lt, 
Abdalla's influence at Delhi, was now unlimited ; and he, invited | 
Shah Aulum thither (chen engaged in Bahar, as aboveſaid) pro- 
miſing to ſeat him on the throne of his anceſtors. L He,, however, 
did not venture to truſt himſelf in the hands of Abdalla: Who. 
therefore, as his preſence was required in Lahore, where, the Seiks | 
were on the point of overpowering his garriſons, ſet up Jewan, 
Bucht, the fon of Shah Aulum “, for Emperor, under the tuition 
and protection of Nidjib Dowlah; from whom he exacted an an- 
nual tribute. Thus, in fact, Abglalla | became Emperor of Delhi: 
and if his inclinations had led him to eſtabliſh himſelf i in Hindoo- 
ſtan, it is probable that he might have began a new dynaſty of 
Emperors, in his own perſon. He meant, probably, at ſome 
future time, to purſue his deſigns, whatever they were, either for 
himſelf or for the heir of the houſe of Timur, to which he. had 
allied * by a match with one of the Princeſſes. His ſon and 


This 3 is the perſon who viſited Mr. uy at Lucknow, i in 17%, * was about 1 3 
Nen old at the time bf Abdalla's laſt viſit to De 1 1 
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ſuceeſſor, the preſerit Timur Shah, married aher Prinorks & 
the ſame line. 

After the departure of Abdalla, it 18 chat all the 1 
remaining to Nidjib Dowlah, for himſelf and the young Emperor, 
was the northern part of the province of Delhi. In the following 
year, 1762, both the Jats and Mahrattas preſſed hard on Nidjib- 
Dowlah, but he either baffled them, or bought them off; and held 
his ground during his life time: and then tranſmitted his country, 
which is chiefly ſituated between the Ganges and Jumna, to his 
ſon Zabeta Cawn, the preſent „ ths ade 

Shah Allum the legal Emperor (whoſe ſon we have juſt ſeen in 
the character of his father's repreſentative) was without territory, 
and without friends, ſave only a few Omrahs who were attached to 
his family; and were, like him, diſpoſſeſſed of their. property and 
ſtation. The expulſion of the Nabob of Bengal, Coſſim Ally, by 
the Engliſh, in 1763, by drawing Sujah Dowlah into the quarrel,” 
was the means, once more, of bringing the wandering; Emperor 
into notice. But he had more to hope from the ſucceſs of the 
Britiſh arms, than thoſe of his patron, Sujah Dowlah : and the 
uninterrupted ſucceſs that attended them in 1763, 64, and 65, by 
the diſperſion of the armies of Coſſim Ally, and of Sujah Dowlah, 
and by the entire conqueſt of Oude and Allahabad ; left both the 
Emperor and Sujah Dowlah, no hopes, but from the moderation of 
the victors. Lord Clive, who aſſumed the government, of Bengal, 
in 1765, reſtored to Sujah, all that had been conquered from him, 
except the provinces of Corah and Allahabad ; Which were kept as 
part of an eſtabliſhment for the Emperor: at the ſame time he 
obtained from the ſame Emperor, a grant of the provinces of Ben- 
gal, Bahar and Oriſſa, together with the northern circars; on con- 
dition of paying the Emperor 26 lacks of rupees (260,0001.) per 
annum, by way of tribute, or quit rent. The Corah provinces 
were valued at 30 lacks more. Thus was a proviſion made for the 
Emperor; and a good bargain ſtruck for the Englith : for Bengal 
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and the circars might be eſtimated at a million and a half net revenue. 
after the charges of the civil and military eſtabliſnments, were paid. 
The Emperor was to, reſide; at, the city / of Allababad and wa, in 
effect, under the protection of the Engliſh, to whom he oed all. 
that he poſſeſſed, A treaty offenſive. and defonſivo was entered into 
with Sujah Dowlah, Nahab. of Oude: and his (territories being 
ſituated. ſo as to forma barrier to aurs, à competent force ſiatianedi 
within them, ſervedꝭ to. guand bath, at the fame time:; and it was 


convenient to the, poſſeſſar of eee e en ua 
it had been retained for his ſervice only. + Saen bis 2 K bunt 


It was, however, the misfortune of — Bea. that i 
not, aecommodate his. mind. to the ſtandard. of his eireumſtatees; 
although. theſe, were far more fayourable now, than at any other 
period. of his life. But being the lineal deſcendant of the hauſe of. 
Timur, he, alpired to poſſeſs (the capital city, of his anceſtors ; and 
in graſping: at this ſhadow; he laſt. the ſubſtance of what: be already 
poſſeſſedl. For after, about 6 years quiet reſidenge at AMlahabad, he 
put himſelf into the hands of the Mahrattas who promiſed to feat: 
him on the throne... of Delhi: , thoſe very Mahrattas, who had. 
wreſted. the. faireſt of. his provinces from his family; and whoſe 
object was to get poſſeſſion, of, the reſt: and who intended to uſe: 
his perſon and name, as, one of the means of accompliſhing it. A 
ceflion of the Corah provinces, to the Mahrattas, was the immediate 
conſequence of this connexion :\. and had not the Engliſh) inter- 
poſed, , the, Mahrattas would have eſtabliſhed. themſelves in that 
1 of, the Dooab, which commands the navigation of 
the upper Part of. the river Ganges, and the whole. courſe of the 
J We 2 cd, which, would, have brought them almoſt, cloſe, to our 

doors x beſides, the. evil gf extending their influence and power; 
and of feeding their hopes of extending them ſtill further. The 
principle on which the Britiſh, Government acted, was this: they 
conſidered, | the Lane Pr provinces, which by right of conqueſt. 
were originally theirs, ag haying dete again to them, when they 
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were alienated from the purpoſes, for which they had been origi- 
nally granted to the Emperor; and applied to the purpoſe of ag- 
grandizing a power, which was initnical to them and to their allies. 
They therefore took poſſeſſion of thoſe provinces again, and imme- 
diately ceded them to the Nabob of Oude, for a valuable conſidera- 
tion. Indeed, it was a miſtake originally, not to reſtore the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them to Sujah Dowlah, in common with the reſt of his 
territories: and to ſettle a certain ſtipend in lien of them, to the 
Emperor: for they, forming the frontier towards the Mahrattas 
and Jats, ſhould have age Fen in 1 on were becter able 
to defend them. 

The Mogul, however, went to Delhi; Ad asg all that he 
had acquired from the Britiſh ; and has ever ſince been a kind of 
ſtate - priſoner : living on the produce of a trifling domain, which 
he holds by a tenure of ſufferance; allowed him partly out of vene- 
ration for his ahveſtors, and partly for the ufe of his name. It 
muſt” be allowed, that the Princes of Hindooſtan, have generally 
ſhewn a due regard to tlie diſtreſſes of fallen royalty {when life has 
been ſpared) by granting” Jaghires, or penſions. Ragobah's, is a 
cale in point. The private diſtreſſes of Shah "Alum (it is almoſt 
mockery te call Him the Great Mogul, or Emperor) were, how- 
ever, ſo preffing, during Mr. Haftings's laft journey to Oude (1784) 
that his ſon Jewan Bucht came to ſolicit afliftance from the Englith. 
Since the peace of 1782, Madajee Sindia, a Mahritta Chief, and 
the poſſeſſor of the principal part of 'Malwa, has taken the lead at 
Delhi; and has reduced ſeveral places ſituated within the diſtricts 
formerly poſſeſſed” by the fats, Nudjuff Cawn, and the Rajah of 
Joinagur : and it may be concluded that Sindia his in view to ex- 
tend his conqueſts on the ſide of Apimere : "oF to eltabnm for 
Himſelf, 4 conſiderable” ſtate, or kingdom. wee ee e, 

It might be expected that the Raj poots of Agri; Re." would 
be leſs averſe to receiving” a Sovereigh of their own teligion, chan 
they were to fübmit to the Mahomedan Emperors: and, more- 


„ over, 
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over, that it would be more for the intereſt of their people, to be 
ſubjects, than tributaries, of the Mahrattas; theſe being mild as 
Governors, although the moſt unfeeling, as collectors of tribute, 
or as enemies; yet it appears, that they entertain the greateſt jea- 
louſy of Sindia's deſigns; the accompliſhment of which would 
make their Princes fink. into a ſtate of TE we ener ie _ 
they are at preſent. N OI | 
In a countty ſo fruitful of revolutions, it is diffcult to fore- 
ſee the event of Sindia's preſent meaſures; but they point ſtrongly 
towatds * raifing him to the head of the weſtern Mahratta ſtate, 
or to that of à neu empire founded on its ruins. The pro- 
vinces of Agra and Delhi, and that whole neighbourhood, are in 
the moſt wretched ſtate that can be concerved. Having been the 
ſeat of continual Wars for near 50 years, the country is almoſt depo- 
pilates „and meſt of the lands, of courſe, are lying waſte: the 
Wretched inhabitants not daring to provide more than the bare 
means of ſubſiſtence, for fear of attracting the notice of thoſe, 
whoſe trade is pillage. Nothing but the natural fertility of the 
Wit, and the mildneſs of the climate, could have kept up any de- 
gree of population ; and rendered the ſovereignty of it, at this day, 
Wort contending for. So that a tract of country, Which poſſeſſes 
every advantage that can be derived from nature, contains the moſt 
miſerable of inhabitants: ſo dearly do mank ind pay for the ambition 
of their ſuperibrs a Who, mil-caleutating their powers, think they 
can, govery as much as they ean conquer. In the Mogul empire, 
many parts. of it were 1000 miles diſtant from the ſeat of govern- 
ment: and accordingly i ies hiſtory is one continued leſſon to Kings 
not to graſp. at toe much dominion; and to mankind, t to -Girgume 
Kerbe the. undertakings of their rulers... | 1 
It is highly improbable that the houſe of Timur will ever riſe 
again; or be of any conſequence-1 in the politics of Hindooſtan. I 
it Was: in 1525 that the dynaſty of Great. Moguls, begins ſo a 
reckoning to the preſeut time, it has laſted: 262 years ;, a long, period: 
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'w E have e bad die Po is "wy ping * the. aboye 
ſketch, to mention the MauxAT TAS: and as the riſe and. progreſs 
of. that ſtate, is of much importance to the general hiſtory of the 
decline of the Mogul empire; and ſo remarkable. 3 in itſelf, from the 
ſuddenneſs of its growth ; it may, not be improper to give a ſhort 
hiſtory of it, in an uninterrupted narrative although ſame part of 
the former one may be repeated. 
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The origin and ſignification of the word Na (os, Mo- 
RATIQE), has of late been. very much the, ſobject of enquixy and 
diſcuſſion, in India: and various fanciful. conjectures have been 
made, concerning it. We learn, however, from Feriſhta *, that 
Makuar was the name of a province in the Deccan ; and that. it 


dis Bachs . Bogilana) and other Mane which at 
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This information occurs not only in Feriſhta's biſtory of eden * in . of the 
Deccan, &c. likewiſe. The former we have before ſpoken of, as being tranſlated by Col, 
Dow: but the latter has never yet made its appearance in any European {Apron It is ex- 

&ed, however, that the public will ſoon be in poſſeſſion of it, from the hands of Capt. 
Jonathan Scott, who has already exhibited a ſpecimen of one part of his — work 4 
has engaged, to complete it, on conditions, which the public, on their part, a open: ip, have 
performed. Ferifhta' lived it the Court bf Ibrahim Au Shah, King of Viſiapoar; 
temporary with Jehanguire in the beginuing of the laſt century, Feriihta's: bitter of the 
Deccan, &c. opens to our view, the knowledge of an empire that has ſcarcely been heard of, 
in Europe. Its. Emperors. of the Batizzinean dynalty (which. commenced with, Haſlan Qaco, 
A. D. 1347). appear to have exceeded in power and ſplendour, thoſe of Delhi; even at the 
moſt flouriſhing periods of their hiſtory: The ſear of government hs? at Calbetga (ſee Oyme's. 
Iligorical Fragments p. cxxxvi.) winch was centrical to the great of the empire; and is 
at this day a confiderable city. Tike other overgrown empites, it 0 fal to pieces with 2 
weight: and out of it were formed four potent kn agdoms,. vader the names of. ae 
perly 3 Golconda, Berar, and Amednagur; © whoſe p al! I” rates Trier 
members, We are not well informed of. Each of / theſe "ſubliſted. with a cop ſiderable 
degree of pe ower, until the Mogul conquelt ; and the two firit, as We have aid above,” pre- 
3 their iodependency until the time of Aurungzebe. It is worthy of remarłk, that the four 
Monarchs of theſe kingdoms, like the Cæſals and Ptolemies, had cach of them a name, cr 
' title, common to the dynaſty to which he belonged; and whichivete ——ů 
e Thus, the Kings of Viſiapour, were {tyled Audil (or Adil) Shah; thoſe of Gol 

a A, Gittud Shah; and thoſe of Berar and Amednagur Nam Shah, and. Athu ! Shah 
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preſent form the moſt central part of the Mahratta \dominidas. 
The original meaning of the term Marhat, like that of moſt other 
proper names, is unknown; but that the name of the nation in 
queſtion, is a derivative from. it, cannot be doubted: far the teſti- 
mony of F eriſnta may be received without the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of 
error, or of deſign to eſtabliſh a favourite opinion, when it is con- 
ſidered that he wrote, at a period, when the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Maxnar did not exiſt as an independant nation; but were 
blended with the other ſubjected Hindoos of the Deccan. : Beſides 
the teſtimony of F eriſhta, there, is that alſo of Nizam-ul-Deen , 
an author who wrote at an earlier period; and who! relates, in his 
general hiſtory of Hindooſtan, that one of the Kings of Delhi, 
made an excurſion from Peggur (Daw ty into the OOAOY 
province of MazzarÞ.... d Hüenit © 

Sevajce may be copfidered 28 * t of. the Mean” 
EMPIRE. His anceſtry is not very clearly aſcertained; but the 
. moſt commonly received opinion, is, that his grandfather was an 
legitimate fon ef 2 Rana of Oudipour, the chief of the Rajpoot 
Princes; the antiquity | of whoſe houſe may be inferred from Pro- 
ley. (See the Memoir, page 153.) The mother of this illegiti- 
mate fon i is ſaid to have been an obſcure perſon, of a tribe named 
Bonſola (ſometimes written Bouncello, and Boonſla) which name 
was aſſumed, by her ſon, and continued to be the family name of 
his deſcendants, the Rajahs of Sgattarah, and Berar. After the 
death of his father (the Rana of Oudipour) he having ſuffered ſome 
indignities from his brothers, on the ſcore of his birth, he retired 
in diſguſt, to, the Decca, and entered into the ſervice of the King 
of Bejapouf (vulgarly Viſiapour). The reputation of his family, 
added to his own Oe" merit, ſoon obtained for him a diſtin- 
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8 e n whe was an officer ! in 1 court 6 Acbar; AY wrote a genera hiſtory of 
Hindoofian, which he brought down to the 40th year of that Emperor. 


| + This alſo occurs in Feriſhta's, hiſtory of Hindooſtan. t Was 155 we e of Alla J. 
ee „ ol the Introduction. 22S, 
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gniſhed radk: in the armies of the K ing öf Viflipour; it which fie 
was' ſucceeded by his ſon. Hut lis grandfon, Sevajee, WH6 was 
born in 1629, diſdaining the condition of 'a fübject, embraced” arr 
early opportunity (which the diſtractions chen exiſting in the Vilks 
pour monarchy, afforded him) of beroming independant” | 86 rapid 
was the progreſs of his'conqueſts, that he Was grown formidable 15 
the armies of the Mogul empire, befort Atruligzebe! 8 40cefi0 Jr N Kc 
power: having before that period, ſeized on "the princip A parb of 
the mountainous province of 'Bagland; and the vie Gelee "of 
Concan;- ſituated between it and the weftern Lea. He had” allo 
acquired from the Kingdom” of Viſtapour, the wpörtitt Fortrels" 6 ) 
Patinela, which commanded an entratier into the Heart of it, "From 
che gde of Baglana; together with ſeveraf other places of Mrength. 
In the Carnatic, he had poſſeſſion of Gingee, together with an ele 
tenſive diſttiẽt round it *: and this perhaps may be cdiilidered 
rather as an uſurpation of one of the Viſiapout Eongueſts, than 48 
an acquiſition made from the original Sovereign of the Carnatic : 
for the King of Viſiapour appears to Have poſſeſſet the ſouthern 5 
of the Carnatie; including Tanjore . Great part of tlie hiſtory © 
Sevajet will: be found in Mr. Orme's Hiſtortcal flagmenfs of the 
Mogul empire: and is well wörtir the” reader's attentiof. At Kis 
death, which happened in 1690, his domains etended from "the 
northern parr of Biglatia, near Sarat, to the heighboiithood! of the 
Portugueſe diſtricts of Goa, albiig the ſea cbaft; but” probably not 
very far inland; beyond the Youre 'the'Oavts, 6 cite a ges of 
mountains, which may be confidered as branch 9% f cal er 
Aurungzebe's army kept the field in Vifapbur, at tliat Peftöd, 5nd 
neceſſatily ſtraĩtened Seyajee's quarters on n chat ae. Thele ns 
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he French obtained the grant of Pondicherry i in 1674, from a Rajah of 8 > 
acknowledged the King of Narknga as bis ſupetior-; bur. thas latter, was-atiihe. lamb4ithe, 


dependant on Viſiapour- 'Sevajee , took perſon. of Gingee, about, the: een 1677 A and-con= 
firmed the above grant, in 15 | 5 Nie rr 


'+ L am ignorant of the peked. When the. Mt LAMA | Prince, whgle Jeſcaggarye naw told 
Tanjore, came into the poſſeſſion of itt. . * 
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gueſts were the fruits of hardy and perſevering valoug ; partly, ac- 
quired in deſpight of Aurungzebe, then in the zenith of his power. 
Sevajee had alſo plundered Surat and Golconda; and even attacked 
Goa, when the Portugueſe power was at its height. His fon Sam- 
bajce, though poſſeſſed of conſiderable ability both as a ſtateſman 
and a, ſoldier, fell a facrifice to debauchery. In one of his "looſe 
excurſions, he was. treacherouſly ſeized on, and cruelly put to 
death, by Aurungzebe, in 1689. This, however, produced no 
ſubmiſſion on the part of the Mahrattas ; who ſtill increaſed in 
power, though not ſo rapidly as before. The Roman ſtate had 
ſcarcely a hardier infancy: and the mountains of Gatte, which 
ſhelter from the ſtormy Monſoon, the countries that are ſituated 
to the leeward of them, afforded alſo a ſhelter to . ee 
ſtate. 

Sahoo, or 8 e deem or Sow Rajah) Cotrendad: his 
father dambajee, at a very early age; and as he inherited the ability 
and vigour. of mind of his immediate anceſtors,” and reigned more 
than 50 years; great part of it at a ſeaſon, the moſt favourable for 
the aggrandizement of a ſtate, that was to riſe on the ruins of ano- 
ther; the Mahratta power grew up to the wonderful height that 
we have beheld it at. For the confuſions occaſioned: by the diſ- 
puted ſucceſſion among Aurungzebe's ſons, and their deſcendants, 
opened a wide field to all adventurers : and particularly to this 
hardy, and enterpriſing people, bred in the ſchool of war and diſci- 
pline; and who had ſhewn themſelves able to contend even with 
Aurungzebe bimſclf. The conqueſts atchieved under Sahoojee, 
are aſtoniſhing to thoſe who do not know that Hindooſtan is ſo full 
of military adventurers, that an army is ſoon collected by an enter- 
priſing Chief, ho holds out to his followers a proſpect of plunder ; 
which the then diſtracted ſtate of the empire, afforded the moſt 
ample means of realizing. At the time of Sahoojee's death, which 
happened in 1740, the Mahratta ſtate or empire had ſwallowed up 


the yl ole tract from the weſtern ſea to Oriſſa; and from Agra to 
ne = the 
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the Carnatic ; and almoſt all the teſt of Hindooſtan, Bengal ex- 
cepted, had} been over run and plunderedt They were engaged iti 
almoſt every ſcene of war and politics throughout the whole con 
try ; although it does not appear that they took any part in the 
conteſt. between Nadir Shah and Mahomed, in 1738-9 except by 
ayailing themſelves of the abſence of Nitam-al-Muluck}-to' co Hunt 
depredations on his territories. in the Deetan· Probably they 
thought that more advantage would ariſe to them, from the dif- 
orders conſequent on Nadir Shah's invaſion, than by their Affiſting 
the Emperor in repelling him: eg to cohſider che advanced 
age of Sahoojee, at that tune. me ib 2 yieonent 
It is l the Mahratta conqueſts, 
accotding to the order of time, in hich they were made. We 
find them taking part in the diſputes between n h de 
ſcendants at Delhi, as early as 1518: but it was not till 1735, 
that they ſound themſel ves ſtrong enough to demand a tribute from 
the Emperor, Mahomed Shah. This demand terminated as we 
have before obſerved, in the acquiſition of the greateſt part of the 
fine, province of Malwa;. and in a grant of a fout᷑tir part of che net 
revenues of the other provinces in general. This' proportion being 
named in the language of Hindooſtan, a: Cnou t, beckfioned the 
future demands of the Mahrattas to be denominated from it: 4. 
though they are by no means limited to that proportion except in- 
caſes. where an expreſs compact has taken place: as in ſome in- 
ſtances, betu een the Berar Mahrattas and the preſent 'Nizam of the 
Deccan. They alto, about the year 1736, took part in the diſ- 
putes between the Nabobs of Arcot, in the Carnatic; within which 
diſtrict, the principal European ſettlements on the eoaſt of Ohoro- 
mandel, are ſituated; which diſputes eventually enguged the Ficheh/ 
and Engliſh, Eaſt India Companies, in ſcenes of hottility fdr ſeverul 
years, as has been before obſerve . W 
The ſucceſſor of Sahoojec, Ram Rajah, ho Iuccesded in 1740, 

was hel Brine: aud it happened in the Mahratta' Rate; as it» 
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all deſpotic ſtates of rapid growth, and tecent formation, that great 
part of what was gained by the ability of one deſpot, was loſt by. 
the imbecility of another. The two principal officers of the ſtate, 

the Paiſhwah, or Miniſter, and the Bukf;, or Commander in 
Chief, agreed to divide the dominions of their maſter : Bajirow, 
the Paiſhwah, aſſuming to himſelf the government of the weſtern 
provinces ; and Ragojee, the Bukſhi, the eaſtern provinces : the 
former continuing at Poonah, the ancient W the other fixing 
his reſidence at Nagpour in Berra. | 

The Paiſhwah is faid to have confined the Ram Rajah to the 
fortreſs of Sattatah (about 50 miles from Poonah) and then admi- 
niſtered the government in his name. It is probable, from other 
accounts, that Sahoojee, during the latter part of his relgn, had, 
by a long and unrevoked delegation of power to the Paiſhwah, pre- 
pared the minds of the people for this meaſure ; which, to them, 
hardly appeared to be a change: as Sahoojee, in a manner, ſhut 
himſelf up in Sattarab, and ſeldom appeared in any act of govern- 
ment. There is ſome degree of analogy between this part of the 
hiſtory of the Paiſhwahs, and that of the Mayors of the palace, 
in France. 

So violent a partition of the. empire by its Miniſters, encouraged, ; 
as might be expected, the uſurpations of others, according to the 
degree of power or opportunity, poſſeſſed by each: ſo that in the 
courſe of a few years, the ſtate becarne, from an abſolute monarchy, 
a mere confederacy of Chiefs; and the Jooſeſt example of feudal 
government, in the world. The two Chiefs of the divided empite 
purited each their plans of conqueſt, or negociation, ſeparately ; 

on the general” principle of reſpecting each others rights. The 
local fituation of che Berar Chief, who was leſs powerful than the 
other, led Him to fp cloſe connexion with the Nizam ; though oe. 
profefitdly i in "oppoſition to the Poonah Chief. | 

The invaſion of Bengal (of the cauſes of which we have ſpoken 
in page Ixix). was undertak n 3back: the Mahratta- ſtates in 1742, Ec 


and 
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and 1743 3 with armies, faid to contain $0,000 horſemen each, 
The leaders of theſe, armies appearing tach to act for himſelf, the 
conſequence was, that the wily Aliverdy found means to bribe. one 
party, and to ſow diſſenſions between both: by which the conſe- 
quences were leſs dreadful to the | Bengallers, thin they otheryiſe 
maſt have been. Still, however, they are remembered with hor- 
ror: and 1 have myſelf beheld many of the obj ects of their wanton, 
barbarity, mutilated and defaced. As, 160,900, horſemen were let 
looſe, over the level country, on the ; weſt o of the Ganges, and the 
capital, Moorſhedabad, being l 2 miles from that river, it was, cut 
off from all ſupplies « of proviſions and, neceſſaries . until Aliverdy 
doubly intrenched the road leading from the city to, the Ganges : 
and thus ſapplics were conyeyed in ſafety to the city, which was. 
incloſed by another intrenchment, or rampark, of about. 1 18, miles 
in circumference. The Mahrattas, did not depart out of the. pro- 
vinces, until the year 1744 ; when they had collected a vaſt maſs 
of plunder, and had eſtabliſhed the claim of the Chout + which, 
however, was never regularly paid. The Berar Mahrattas having, 
ſome years afterward, obtained poſſeſſion of the Oriſſa province, 
partly by conqueſt, partly by ceſſion from Aliverdy, their proximity 
to Bengal, from which they were ſeparated only by a ſhallow river, 
afforded them frequent opportunities of plundering its frontier pro- 
vinces. And it was not till the year 1761, When Coſſim Ally. 
Nabob of Ben gal, ceded the provinces of Burdwan and Midnapour, 
to the Engliſh, that the Mahrattas ceaſed to plunder. them, The 
demand of the chout, however, although made occaſionally, pre- ; 
vious to the ceſſion of Bengal to the Engliſh, had Never. been en- 
forced: and during the war of 1780, when e all the powers. 
of Hindooſtan were leagued together againſt the Engliſh, zit was. 
very feebly, if at all, inſiſted on, although t] the ] Aur Ih Re: 
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"The adminiſtration 6f Bijirow Was a8 vigötsüs as Gold paftibly 
be expected, conſidering en the reins 'of government had been 
flackened. To the Mahratta empire, it was glorious : for he 
Wreſſed out of hy hands of the Portugueſe, the fortreſs of Baſſeen, 
and ng i iſland 0 f Sallerte, near Bombay ; ; places that ſtood in the 


„ 


n ext egree 0 importance, to Goa. He died in 17 59, leaving the 


Tr 


Pace, which was now confidered as an hereditary eſtabliſh- 
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ment, to his ſon 'Ballajee. | _— 29114 
AY 


5 At this perjod od the Mahrattas outhed their conqueſts into the 


Ad, and even to "the balls 00 che Indus. But the tithe was 
pkg, when "this: ſudden elevation (which ſtems, in ſome 
inſtances at leaſt,” to operate in ſlates as in individuals) was to ſerve 
only to make their downfall 1 more conſpicuous. They and Abdalla, 
had | given each other mutual umbrage : : and the wars that enſued 

111 


between them, Which & nded with the famous battle of Panniput, 
"of which v. we have alte cady e given an account, in page xiv," was de- 


eibve of the pretenſi ons of the Mahrattas as Hindoos, to univerſal 
empire in Hindooſlan ;. which they at that time 6761) found 
themſelves. ſtrong enough to diſpute with the Mahomedans. 
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| Ballajee died ſoon after. To him ſucceeded his ſon Maderow, 
a Youth. The Mahrattas had now abated of their ardour for diſ- 
tant expeditions, and their quarrels were chiefly with their neigh- 
; bour, the Nizam ; whom they by degrees, ſtripped of a conſidera- 
ble portion of his territories on \ \the north, and weſt of Aurunga- 
bad. Maderow died in 1772; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Na- 
rain Row, who was murdered the following year, by Ragobah, his 
uncle and ſon of Bajirow, the firſt Paiſhwah who aſſumed the 
J 1 1 The atrocity of this crime, made the author of it 


— 
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been a a General of reputation in the war againſt Hyder 


Ally, = an and the Nizam) deteſted by the body of the people, and 
Ebatte d againſt. by the chiefs : he beſides, failed in_ the object of 


clearing his way to the Paiſhwaſhip : for the widow of Narain 1 pro- 
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uced a boy, Mol was Raps . 5 


Ragobah 
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Ragobah, who ſtood in need of allies, had enga ged the, Goy 
ment of Bombay in his cauſe; 3 "with whom. a, treaty, very : "8 
tageous to the Engliſh, and indeed, embracing. the e principal ad- 
vantages ſo long deſired by 1 the Eaſt, India Company, was 1 55 
into: and the fleet and army belonging to, the, Preſiden Cy cy of B 1 5 Z 
bay, were accordingly put. in motion, to ſecond the views of 1 Rago 
bah; and to ſecure the advantages derived from the treaty. "Hoſh: 
lities were commenced both by ſea and land; and the iſland « 
Sal ſette, ſeparated from Bombay only by a narrow channel of the 
ſea, .. was taken poſſeſſion , of by the Englich. This Was a m 
deſireable acquiſition; 3 a8 the ſettlement of Bombay poſſeſſed no ter- 
ritory, beyond the extent of the ſmall iſland in which it is fituated,; 
and conſequently depended on forfien lupplics for its | lub 
fiſtence.. | 5 Wm IT 

About * time. ths. Council General of . engal was, inveſted 
with a controlling power, over the other ſettlements in India: and 
the Mahratta war not meeting their approbation, Col. Upton, was 
ſent. to Poonah in 1776, to negociate a peace (ſince known by the 
name of the treaty of Pooroondar) by which Ragobah | was to te- 
nounce his pretenſions, and to receive a penſion for life: and the 
Engliſh were to retain poſſeſſion, of Salſette. But in the end of 
1777, the Bombay. Government again eſpouſed t the cauſe of Rago- 
bah ; which meaſure terminated in a diſgraceful convention, by 
which the Bombay army retired to their ſettlement ; a and Ra 22 
; ſurrendercd to his enemies. Being of Bramin race, his, lie 
fred: | Wi ordmw wal it 
The war that followed —.— the Engliſh and the Mahgattas, 


| was purely defenſive on the part of the latter; after the 95 n 
| brigade of the Bengal army, under General Goddard; . 5.0%. 

5 tended with the conqueſt, on the part of the Evgliſh, of the ge 
parts of Guzerat, and. the Concan ; including the ee for- 
treſſes 0 of Baſſeen and Amedabad ; ; in_ ſhort, of the whole country 
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from Amedabad to the river Penn; 3 and inland, to the foot, of, the 


auts. 


Was 
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Cauts. And on the "— of © Göde, che province of Gohud, and 
. AAA, together er With the celebrated fortreſs of Gwalior, | 
were tediiced ; and the war carried into the heart of Malwa. But 
the expences of a ſucceſsful war, may be too grieyous to be borne : 
and as a war with Hyder Ally had broke out in 1 780, and ſtill c con- 
tindel, it was juſtly eſteemed a moſt deſirable advantage to effect a 
peace with the Mährattas; N detaching Sindia, the principal mem- 
ber of that ſtate, from the confederacy. 'This peace was negociated i in 
1782 and 1 583, b y Mr. David Anderſon ; whoſe ſervices on that 
metnorabfe el claim, as is Aid 1 in another Place. the united 
thanks of Great Britain and Hindooſtan. All the acquifitions made 
diitthg the war, were given up, fave Salſette, and the ſmall iſlands 
ſituated within the Solf formed by Bombay, Salſette, and the 
continent. | 
The government at "Poo nah, during the minority, 45 ſhared 
ainong a "fits of Ministers: and it is probable that ſo long a mi- 
nority, may yet make ſome eſſential changes in the conflitution of 
a ſtate, ſo accuſtomed t to revolutions i in the ſuperior departments of 
its government. The preſent Paiſhwah, by name Madarow (n of 
Narain Row, as beforementioned) was born in 1774. | 
The eaſtern Mahratta State, or that of Berar, under Ragojee, 
kept itſelf more free from foreign quarrels, than the other: but 
had its ' ſhare of inteſtine wars. For Ragojee, dying, after a long 
reign, left four ſons, Janojee, Sabajee, Modajee, and Bembajee. 
The firſt ſucceeded his father: but dying childleſs, in 1772, a 
civil war commenced between Sabajee and Modajee : the former of 
whom fell, in 1774 ; and the latter ſtill holds the government of 
Berar, &c.: and Bembajee adminiſters thoſe of Ruttunpour and 
gdumbulpour, under him: though, I believe, with leſs reſtraint 
from his ſuperior, than is ordinarily impoſed on Governors of pro- 
vinces. Ragojee, the father of the preſent Rajah of Berar, being a 
defcendant of Sevajee, the original founder of the Mahratta ſtate, 
the preſent Rajah is therefore by deſcent, the lawful Sovereign of 
Fu hed the 
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the whole Mahratta ſtate ; the Poonah branch being extinct “; but 
it appears that he wiſely prefers the peaceable poſſeſſion. of, his own 
territories, to riſking the loſs of them, where, the object i is no more 
than the nominal government of an empire, which even A nifeſts 
ſymptoms of ſpeedy diſſolution. A 1 

It is not likely that either of the Mabratts fates will ſoon be 7 
come formidable to the other powers of Hindooſtan. The eaſt tern, 
ſtate has not reſources for it: and as for the weſtern, it cannot well 
happen there, until ſome one of its Chiefs has gained ſuch an aſcen- 
dancy over the reſt, as to re-unite that divided POWers , t0 which, the 
late confuſions in their government, gave birth, +1; Jt, requizes ſome 
length of time to reduce a feudal government. to a ſimple mo 
narchical one: and till then, the weſtern Mahratta, ſtate, cannot, be 
formidable, to the Britiſh power, at leaſt. If Sindia proceeds with 
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his conqueſts to the north and weſt, and eſtabliſhes a new _ 
in Malwa, Sc. this Mahratta ſtate (the, weſtern), muſt be ex 
tinguiſhed; and ſuch a new empire would, perhaps, prove more 
formidable to Oude, and to the Britiſh intereſts, in er 1 
than any power we have beheld Anon the firſt of eſtabliſhmen nt - $95 
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9 ome believe that a Rajah of Serajee's fins is il! 1 ſhut up in the  foirtefs/of Sat. 
tarah. It is certain that the new Paiſhwahs go thither, to receive the inveſtiture of their office ; 
as they were accuſtomed to do, in former times: whether ſuch a Rajah be in exiſterice, lor 
N is of no b r to ths, 2 as matters are Now W 
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AMON dhe n new ved that 2205 on the downfall of the 
Mogul empire, we muſt not forget to mention the French and 
Engliſn. As for the Portugueſe their power had paſt its meridian, 
before this period: | beſides, their views being (apparently) confined 
altogether to traffick, they wiſely made choice of inſular ſitua- 
tions; ſuch as Goa, Bombay, Salſette, Diu, &c.; and never ap- 
pear to have poſſeſſed any very conſiderable extent of territory, 
although they kept on foot à large army of Europeans. The 
Dutch ſyſtem was nearly the ſame: and their proſperity, in a great 
meaſure, grew out of the misfortunes of the Portugueſe ; ; who- 
having fallen under the dominion of Spain, became obnoxious as 
well to the Aru n, as to ay Fg" of yu Hol- 
* tw dat n hag eee Theft bin 
The F dds power was ON of ſhort Sada) but Amt 
brilliant. It was a bright meteor, that dazzled at firſt, but which 
ſoon burnt itſelf out, and left their Eaſt India Company in utter 
darkneſs. It commenced during the government of M. Dupleix 
at Pondicherry, in 1749. The French having aſſiſted a Soubah of 
the Deccan in mounting the throne, attended his future ſteps with 
an army, and eſtabliſhed an influence in his councils, that promiſed 
to be permanent: but which vaniſhed very early, by the mere 
breath of Court intrigue : for while M. Buſſy, at the head of the 
French army, was at Sanore, in the weſtern quarter of the penin- 
ſula (in 1756) a quarrel with the Miniſter of the Soubah, effected 
the diſmiſſion of the French. They were then compelled to retreat 
through an enemy's country for near 300 miles, until they reached 
Hydra- 
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Hydrabad ; where they fortified themſelves, and waited for a rein- 
forcement from Maſulipatam, their neareſt ſettlement ; which was 
upwards of 200 miles from Hydrabad. Great ability was diſcovered 
by M. Buſly, on this memorable, occaſion ; an account of which, 
as well as of M. Buſſy's warfare and negociations in general, will be 
found at large, in Mr, Orme's invaluable hiſtory of the military 
tranſactions of the Britiſh nation, in Hindooſtan. At Hydrabad, 
the quarrel was, compromiſed : and; the following year-(1757) and 
part of. the next, was ſpent by M. Bufly, in reducing the refractory 
Rajahs,, or Zemindars, in the northern gircars z,/and-in aſſiſting the 
Soubah in, the execution of his on plans. But in the midſt of 
theſe tranſactions, he, was ſuddenly, recalled into the Carnatie, by 
M. Lally.; who determined to collect the whale force of the French; 
within that quarter; ſo that the Soubah was left at full. liberty to 
accede to the propoſals, of the Engliſn. Lally was allo juſtiy a- 
cuſed of, being jealous of, the fame of. M. Buſſy. 1 ⏑— nnn Nenn! 
| Th e circars, che fruits of M. Bufly's wars and negociations in 
the : Deccan. (and which had been. obtained, in 19 53) yet remained cd 
the, French: but Calongl, Clive, who was at this time Gbvernob f- 
Bengal, with that promptitude and deciſion which fo flireagly 
marked his character, ſeized on them, with a fotee from Bengal, 
in 17593 although they were defended by a much ſuperior one 4 
and the F rench were deprived of reſources to carry on the war in 
the Carpatic. | So that Lally failed ta accompliſn the purpaſes fon 
When the Freach. intereſt in the Deccan den. nini eee 
the contrary, the, French. not, only loſt all dheir ne 
in that quarter, but in every other part of India. Thus, 
their men exiſtence may be ſaid to, begin, in 1078 
ment, ' Pandicherry. They appear to have been the firſt Karon 
ban rer that denne be aaa bn 
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pline *; as well as the fir who ſet the example of acquiring terri- 


torial, poſſeſſions, of any great extent, in India: in which 9 bee 
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THE Apen of the Britiſh troops into Tanjore, in 1749, was 
the firſt warfare in which they were engaged, againſt the forces of 
an Indian Prince: and it proved unſucceſsful, as to its main object; 
which was, the reſtoration of a depoſed King, or rather Rajah, of 
Tanjore, ho had applied for aſſiſtance to the Governor of Fort St. 
David. The price of this aſſiſtance, was to be the fort and territory 
af Devicottah ; ſituated at the mouth of the Coleroon; or principal 
braneh of the Tanjore river: and this fort, notwithſtanding their 
want of ſucceſs in the cauſe of the depoſed Rajah, the Company's 
troops, aided by the fleet under Admiral Boſcawen; took poſſeſſion 
of, after a ſhort ſiege. In the following yar they were called on, 
by the eireumſtances of the times, to take part in the diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Nabobſhip of Arcot, in oppoſition to the French: 
who (as has been before obſerved) had taken the lead, both in the 
affairs of the Carnatie} and of the Deccan. We have allo oblerved, 
that Nizam-al- Muluck, Soubah of the Deccan, had placed: Anwar 
o'dien in the Nabobſhip of Arcot, (in 1743): and that the death of 
the ſame Nizam, in 1748, had occaſioned a conſiderable change in 
the politics of the'Deecan ; in which the French engaged fo deeply. 
Chunda Saib was the perſon! whom the French wiſhed to raiſe to 
the government of Arcot: and the expulſion of the family of 
Anwar o dien, was a neceſſary ſtep towards it. Theſe conteſts, 
which had been carried on with great credit to the Britiſh arms, 
bs an end to, by the interference of” the two Eaft India 
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againſt Sambajee) with 1200 Europeans, and 25,000 natives of Bir own 


5 terxir From the confined limits of the Portu ueſe territories we gel e that 
theſe . ordinary inhabitants only. F ee 
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Companies, in Europe, in 17 $4: * and Mahomed Ally,” "fon ko 
Anwar o'dien, (who had fallen ! in the courſe'of the Wat. 0 was left 
poſſeſſion of the Carnatic : or, at leaſt," of that porti6h of t,“ 'Whi 
had been recovered to him, by the Britiſh arms. The W 
of theſe wars, will be found in Mr. Orme's hiſtory, volume the finſt. 
War breaking out in Europe, in 1755, the truce was redulttl fo a 
very ſhort period. The firſt object of the "Britiſh Councils, Was to 
wreſt the northern circars out of thie hands of the French; us cheit 
revenue furniſhed them with the means of paying their army. The 
ſecond was to drive M. Buſſys force out of the Deccan by means 
of an alliance with the Nizam, or Soubah. Both of theſe projects 
were at this time defeated: the firſt by the miſcarrlage of difpatches 
to India: the ſecond, by the capture of Calcutta, the chief Britiſh 
ſettlement in Bengal, in June 1756: and which indueed the neceſ- 
ſity of relinquiſhing every plan of hoſtility in the Peceah and Car- 
natic: in order that a force might be ſpared, ſufficient to accom- 
pliſſi the recovery of ſo important a ſettlement . Cafcurts'; on 
which the whole trade to Bengal depended, ''' oy 
Aliverdy Cawn, Nabob of 'Bengat,' died in 17 56, and was files 
ceeded by his grandſon Surajak Dowlah. This young man either 
was, or pretended to be,; irritated at the conduct of the English, 
within his dominions; and was probably, jealous of the kiſing 
power of Europeans in general, in other parts of India. He deter- 
mined. to expel the Engliſh (at leaſt} from Bengal: and accordingly 
took their fort at Calcutta, and compelled thofe among them, WhO 
were not made priſoners, to retite. In the following year, an ar- 
mament from Madras, under Admiral Watſon and Colonel Clive, 
not only recovered the ſettlement of Calcutta, but biouglit the 
Nabob to terms. The ſword, however, being thus drawn, no 
permanent ſecurity eould be expected on the ſide of the intruders, 
ualeſs N er, 1 Power: which could not de n while Y 


the Agde. Sulpletoris on both fides ſoon drought matters to a 
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etiſia: ahd;Juffier Ally: Ca vin, an Orarth in high truſt and Hfavoiir 
with the Nabob, was negociated with; and, on condition of their 
aſſiſting him in his views: towards the throne, engaged to be their 
future Ally and conſederate; for, ſo much were matters changed by 
the late eſſay of their ſtrength, and by the genius and good fortune 
of Clite, that ꝓratectiott would ill expreſs the current expectation of 
the Britiſhy, The famous battle of Plaſſey, fought in June 1757, 
and in which, Jaffier aided the accompliſhment of their wiſhes, by 
ſtanding neutet, laid the foundation of the future power of the 
Britiſh nation, in Bengal and Hindoaſtan. From that time, they 
became the arbiters of the ſucceſſion to the Nabobſhip of Bengal; 
which ſpeedily led to the poſſeſſion of the powers of government: 
for Coſſim Ally, hd had been placed in the room of Jaffier, diſ- 
liking his ſituation, reſol ved to hazard a change at all events; and 
this brought on a war, which ended in the expulſion of Coſſim, 
and left the Bengal provinces in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, "who 
reſtored Jaffier to the Nabobſhip.- He had been depoſed, on a 
charge of imbecility, in 1760, and was reſtored in 1763. Coſſim 
retired to Sujah Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, and prevailed on him to 
eſpouſe his cauſe. Sujah had diſtinguiſhed himſelſ in the celebrated 
battle of Panniput, in 17613 and is reported to have had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in turning the fortune of the day, at the very 
moment when victory inclined towards the Mahrattas. Whether 
he oyer- rated his on talents for war; or miſtook the military cba 
racer and-reſources of the Britiſh,' he, however, engaged too raſhly 
in the war: and the conſequences. were, a total defeat of his forces, 
joined with Coſſim Ally's, at Buxar, in 1764: and this was followed 
by the loſs of all * inis png that and the ee 
ing year- 18100 OL: olli 

- Thoſe, hols belief. his 8 Wen h the brate 
congueſt s made on the Indians and Perſians, by the Grecian, Patan, 
and Mogul armies, may reconcile their doubts by attending to the 
events of f their own days; in which a handful of French troops, 

” effected 
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effe&ed revolutions in the Deccann and another of Britiſm, made 
an entire conqueſt of Bengal, Bahar and Oude, in little note thari 
two campaigns. Each of thoſe conquerors, both ancient ant 
modern, after gaining certain advantages, purſued them by means 
of levies raiſed: in the conquered countries themſelves; and thus 
rendered the vanquiſhed ſubſervient to the final reduction of i their 
own country. This was even the caſe of Alexander, whid ſet! out 
with 35, ooo men, and left India, with 120, 00. Such meaſures 
could only be purfued in countries; where the habit of changing 
their Governors, had rendered the governed indifferent to the choice 
of them. Even the whole number of combatants on the ſide of the 
Britiſh, did not exceed 7000; at the battle of Buxar: and of theſe 
1200. might be Europeans. The battle of Plaſſey was gained with 
an army of about 3000 men; of ee g only, were Euro- 
peat to nꝭAνν]ꝓν 53. as D]; fv -6W E ngo ers 
Lord Clive, ho reaſſumed the ä of Bengal in 17655 
found matters in the ſtate I have repteſented. He ſeized the oppbr⸗ 
tunity of taking poſſeſſion of the Bengal provinces; the Nabob 
Jaffier Ally being juſt dead ; and obtained fromthe nominal Mogul, 
Shah Aulum (who, together with his nominal Vizier, Sch Do- 
lah, had, as before related, :thrown themſelves on the'generofity of 
the Britiſn); a grant of the duanny, or adminiſtration of the reve- 
nues of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa; on condition of paying tlie 
Mogul 26 lacks of rupees per annum (260, o00l.). Thus a terri- 
tory producing at that time, at leaſt a million ſterling, per anmütn, 
after every expence was defrayed, and containing at leaſt ten ill: 
lions of inhabitants, was gained to the Company, on the ſide of 
Bengal: together with the northern cirvars, valued at near Ralf u 
million more, and for which a grant was alſo obtainedi®$wjuh 
Dowlah had all his territories reſtored to him excepe the pred ihces 
of Corah and Allahabad, which were retained for the Mug ul; 
together with the fortreſs of ur loch Re. 7 pA 
as a + val place of reſidence. ' roten 10 mn 
| 6 Although 
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Although the. Engliſh, ere thus firmly and peaceably eftabliſhed 
in Bengal, in 1565, yet within two years'afterwards, they were 
engaged in a very arduous conteſt in the peninſula, with Hyde: 
Ally, the Sovereign, of, Myſore, leagued with the Nizatn or-'Sou- 
bah, of the Deccan. / Hyder's hiſtory is now fo well known to the 
generality, of ; readers in Europe, by means of the ſeveral publica- 
tions, that, have lately appeared F, that it will be mmm. _ 
any thing more than a ſhort abſtract of it, here. | 
Hyder Ally. was a ſoldier of fortune, and the fon of a porten 
who ſerved in quality af Killadar, or Governor of a ſmall fortreſs, 
to one of the Kings of Myſore. He is ſaid to have acquired the 
rudiments of war, in the French camps: and in the year 1753, 
poly. About ten years afterwards, being then at the head of the 
Myſore army, he dethroned his Sovereign, and governed under the 
title of Regent. Soon after, he extended his dominions on every 
ſide, the Carnatic excepted: the fine province of Bednore (or Bid- 
danore) and the Patan Nabobſhips of Cuddapah, 'Canoul,'' &c. 
beſides ſome Mahratta provinces towards the river Kiſtna; and the 
country of the Nairs, and other ſmall ſtates on the Malabar coaſt; 
were added to his original poſſeſſions; until at laſt he was at the 
head of a ſtate, in extent equal, to Great Britain, and producing” a 
groſs, revenue of four millions ſterling. The civil broits and revo- 
lutions in the weſtern Mahratta ſtate, particularly in latter times, 
allowed Hyder to aggrandize himſelf at its expente; but he, never- 
theleſs, received ſome ſevere checks from that quarter. He was 
not arrived at the height of his power, when the war between him 
and the Engliſh, broke out, in 1767: but his power was ſuch 
as to alarm his neighbours, and a reſolution was taken to attack 
him. The Mahrattas under Maderow, entered Hyder's country 
on the ſide n. nnn 3 and the nn er * A _ 
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tachment of Britiſh troops, moved from Hydrabad towards tlie 
frontier of Myſore, ſoon after. Hyder firſt contrived to buy off the 
Mahrattas with a large ſum of money; and the reſtitution of ſome 
of the places he had taken: from them. Next, he negociated with 
the Nizam, and had the addreſs," not only to detach him from the 
Engliſh, but to dra him over to his party: ſo that the Engliſfi 
detachment was compelled by neceſſity to retire to the Cathatic'; 
on the frontiers of Which, their grand army was now aſſembling. 

Befides the whimſical character 'of the Nizam, ſeveral other eircum- 
ftances might conſpire towards: the determining Him to act in che 
manner he did- The grant of the northern! circars; and the eman- 
eipation of the! Carnatic from any dependance on the Deccan, both 
of which were obtained from the Mogul, by the Fagliſh; could 
not but be very mortifying to the Nizam ; as having the appearafice 
of a forcible partition of his territories; The circars; "however; 
ename into their hands (as we have ſeen) by conqueſt from the 
French, to whom they were originally granted by a former Soubah 
of the Peeean: ſo that the grant from the Mogul was merety no- 
minal: beſides the Nizam had been prevailed on te acquieſee in 
the meaſure, by an offer bi the part of the Engliſh, ef fe lacks 
of rupees (50, ol.) per annum, by way of tribute or quit rent. 
As to his ſuperiority in the Carnatic, it had ever been nominal”; 

yet. Hyder, Who now medi tated the conqueſt of it, was glad to 
obtain from the Nizam, a grant, or Sunnud, for the Nab6bſhip bf 
it: and from: this time, at: leaſt. he conſidered Mahomed Any 28 
his rival. It is Proper to obſere, that in the days of "Mahomed 
Ally's diſtreſs, when he poſſeſſed only a ſmall part of the Carnatic, 
he had engaged to cede. the -fortreſs.of , Fritchinbpoly, a meſt ith 
portant poſt in the ſouthern divifion: of it, to the King of My fore, 
for aſſiſtance then afforded him: but this engagement / nevti being 
performed, a Hyder, as might. be expected, adopted: the claims! and” 
reſentiments: of the Prince, whoſe throne he had taken poſſeſfon 
of and nerdf locke gh of br tile: & T ritchinogely?. Tat che 
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engagement been fulfilled, it wouldehave had the effect of ſepara+ 


ting for ever, from the Nabobſhip « of the Carnatic, , the provinces of 
Tanjore, . " Madura, and the reſt of the ſouthern ptovince. 
The war that immediately followed, was productiye of fone 
harp. battles, on the common frontiers of, the, Carnatig. and My- 
ſore; beſides which, a ſtrgng, detachment of the Britiſh-army bined 
on Hyder s province of Coimbettore, a fertile diſtrict on the ſouth. 
of Myſore, and commanding the readieſt way to Hyder's capital, 
Seringapatam. This was the firſt, war in which the Britiſh atms 
had met with any ſteady oppoſition, from a Prince of, the countsy ; 


for! in the affair of Tanjore, in 1749, their arms were triumphant 
in the end, by the taking of Devicottah, their proper object. The 


war was continued with various ſucceſs, during the years 1767, 
1768, and | part of 1769; ; when Hyder, with a ſtrong detachment 
of choſen troops, chiefly horſe, giving the Britiſh, army the ſlip, 
came within ſeven, miles of Madras, and dictated a peace to the 
Government. of that place. This peace was diſteputable to the 
Britiſh Councils only :; ſince the hands of the commander in chief 
(General Joſeph smith) were tied up, at the very moment, the 
moſt favourable for ſtriking a blow ; and when Hyder, fearing the 
General's approach, could purchaſe his ſecurity no. other way, than 
by intimidating Government into. the a of laying their com- 
mands on the General, not ta advance; by Which meaſure he might 

poſſibly | have cut Hyder and his, detachment 0e 1 14111} 141445. 4 
The Nizam, . early in the war, had been detached. from 
Hyder 8 alliance; ; Chiefly, by the ſtrong meaſure of ſending a de- 
tachment from Bengal, into the heart of Golconda; Which made 

him tremble for his capital, Hydrabad. 

The peace left matters much in the fame. ſtate. as. 79 the 1 war: 
and whatever credit Hyder might have gained by the concluſion of 
it, was done away by the total defeat which he ſuffered, in 1771, 
from the Mahratta army, within a few miles of his capital; into 
which be eſcaped with great difficulty, with a ſmall remnant. of 
his 
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His army, and afterwards defied the attacks of his numerous ene- 
mies, who poſſeſſed neither the ſkill; nor the ordinary requiſites 
for a ' ſiege. Hyder waited in patience, until the enemy by deſo- 
lating the country, were compelled to leave it. A few years of 
peace not only reſtored matters to their former ſtate, but improved 
both his revenues and his army, to a degree beyond probability ; 
and at the ſame time, the diſtractions that. prevailed among; the 
Mahrattas, enabled him to- extend his territories at their expence. 
Such are the effects of firmneſs, perſeverance, and economy. _ 
It may be aſked, how the Mahrattas, who are repreſented as ſo 
inferior in point of diſcipline to Hyder's troops, came to defeat 
him? It is accounted for, by the vaſt ſuperiority in numbers of 
the Mahratta army (chiefly horſe) which ſurrounding Hyder's 
troops, cut off their ſupplies of proviſions, and compelled them to 
retire. towards their capital; through a level, open, country, the 
moſt favourable to the attacks of - cavalry. Hyder's army was. 
formed into one vaſt hollow ſquare, and matched, cloſely furrounded. 
by the Mahrattas ; when the advanced front of the ſquare making 
too haſty a ſtep, ſeparated from the others; and the. Mabrattas, 
puſhing through the openings thus made, threw * 8 whole: 
army into irreparable diforder.. ACS, 51 

We have ſpoken before concerning the treaty: made with the Na- 
bob of Oude, and the mutual advantages derived to both parties ; 
but particularly to the Britiſh, from the mode of defence adopted 
for Oude; conſidering it as a common frontier, to both ſtates: as alſo, 
concerning the departure of the Mogul, in 1771; which threw. 
the Corab, &c. provinces, into the hands of Sujah Dowlah, Cala 

It may be ſuppoſed, that the oppoſition made to the Mabrattzs,. 
when they attempted to take poſſeſſion of thoſe provinces in 1772» 
muſt have created ſome diſguſt. Indeed the Britiſh Government, 
had long conſidered the Mahrattas, in the general ſrope; of. their. 
deſigns, as inimical to its intereſts. In 1773», the Mahrattas crofſeg, 
the ww" to invade the Rohilla country. A. brigade of the 
0 Britiſh. 


CLE 
Britiſh army, marched to the weſtern frontier of that country, and 
drove the Mahrattas acroſꝭ the river. For this protection, the 
Rohilla Chiefs had ſtipulated to pay Sujah Dowlah forty lacks of 
rupees : (it muſt be obſerved that the Britiſh army moved, only as 
his allies) but when this eſſential ſervice was performed, the pay- 


ment of the money, was evaded. This breach of treaty led to the 
invaſion and conqueſt of the Rohilla country, the following year, 
1774. A conſiderable tract of land in the Dooab was alſo con- 
quered from the Jats, and other adventurers; by which the boun- 
dary of Oude was advanced weſtward within 25 miles of Agra; 
north - weſtward, to the upper part of the navigable courſe of the 
Ganges: and fouth-weſtward to the Jumna river. In the follow- 
ing year (1775) on the death of Sujah Dowlah, and the acceſſion 
of his ſon Azuph, a new treaty was made with the Britiſh Govern- 
ment, by which the quantum of the ſubſidy for the uſe of the 
brigade, was increaſed, and the province of Benares, which pro- 
duced a clear revenue of e per n Was if Lowes to the 
Company. 

The war with the Fand. or an 1 of which we 
have already ſpoken (in page Ixxxvii) occaſioned. the march of a 
| brigade acroſs the continent to the ſide of Bombay and Surat in 
1778-9. 'This is, perhaps, the molt brilliant epoch of the Britiſh 
military hiſtory in India. The - brigade, which conſiſted of leſs 
than 7000-: men, all native troops, commanded by European 
officers ; | marched from the banks of the Jumna, to the weſtern 
ſea, in deſpight of the Mahrattas, whoſe empire they traverſed 
almoſt the whole way. The French war breaking out at this time, 
and Hyder Ally expecting a communion of intereſts with the 
French, he, in the Autumn of 1780, broke into the Carnatic with 
100,000 troops ; and thoſe, both of foot- and horſe, the very beſt 
of their kind that had ever been diſciplined by a native of India. 
His ſueveſs, in cutting to pieces Col. Baillie's detachment; and the 
conſequent retreat of the Carnatic army ; occaſioned the Britiſh in- 
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tereſts in that quarter, to be given up for loſt, in the opinion of 
moſt people in Europe. Happily, Mr, Haſtings and Sir Eyre 
Coote thought otherwiſe: and there was ſent from Bengal, to the 
relief of the Carnatic, a brigade of about 7000 men : together with 
ample ſupplies of money, and provifions. Until the arrival of theſe 
troops and ſupplies, the Britiſh poſſeſſed nothing more in the Car- 
natic, than the ground occupied by their camps and fortreſſes. 
Under Sir Eyre Coote, Hyder-'was ſucceſsfully combatted during 
two campaigns; at the end of which (October 1782) he found the 
poſſeſſion of his object, the Carnatic; at ſo great a diſtance, that he 
appeared to be ſincerely deſirous of peace. So vaſt. an army as he 
brought into the field, could not long be' ſupported in it, by the 
revenues of Myſore alone; and the Carnatic was quite exhauſted. 
Anticipation. of revenue in Afiatic-governments, has an immediate 
deſtructive effect; and cannot often be repeated. Hyder therefore 
ſaw the neceſſity of quitting his ambitious projects; and probably 
would never have purſued them, had he not expected a more early 
and effectual co-operation on: the ſide of the French; with whoſe 
aſſiſtance he hoped to effect our expulſion, in a campaign or two. 
But he became, perhaps, more jealous of the French than of the 
Engliſh; and had the peace of Paris left the: Carnatic an his hands, 

inſtead of Mahomed Ally's, the French would eventually have been 

on a worſe footing than they are now likely to be: for he cer- 

tainly never intended that they ſhould aſſume any character in it, 

beyond that of merchants ; although their object was the obtain- 

ing of a territorial revenue; without which, they well know, no 

European power can eaſily effect any thing againſt another, already 

in poſſeſſion of one. I this W mind, Hyder died ſoon ? 
* 25 | | Q.-2 . "after; 3 


. The r ure l Ally appearing to me we but Rule tt; in this 
of the world, I have ventured Hover Aly abe it, His military ſucceſs, founded * 
improvement of diſcipline ; attention to merit of every kind; conciliation of the different tribes 
that ſerved under his banners ; contempt of ftate. and ceremony, except what naturally aroſe 
from the dignity of his character; and his conſequent economy in perſonal expences (the dif- 
ferens habits of which, form the chief difinAion of what is called Charatter Character among ordinary 


Princes) 
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after”; and was ſucceeded by his *16n'Tippeo;''whe"'? ſeemed deter- 
mined to proſecute” the war! It whs ſuppoſed” that an attack of 
Tipp60's provinces, on the welt of India, would, by giving an 
immediate entry into the moſt valuable part of his dominions, draw 
him from the Carnatic: and although there could be little doubt of 
its producing this effect, yet that part of the plan, which regarded 
the retreat, or ſecurity of the troops, afterwards ; does not appear 
to have been ſo well concerted. The deplorable end of this detach- 
ment *, Which was commanded by General Matthews, is too well 
knowh. At laſt, Tippoo finding that the Mahrattas, his natural 
enemies, were at peace with the Engliſh; and eonſequently at li- 
berty to purſue thieit ancient enmities; and moreover that the 
French had left him; he condeſcended, though reluctantly, to 
make peace: and matters were reſtored nearly to the condition they 
were in, before the commencement of men b e e Wes 
uren March 1584; at Mangalore rnd he 
During the whole courſe of Sir Eyre C Coote's Warfare with Hydes 
J Ally, it appeared, that nothing deciſive” could be accompliſhed, 
- while the latter poſſeſſed ſo large a body of excellent cavalry, toge- 
ther with draught cattle ſo ſuperior to ours, that his guns were 
always drawn off, and their retreat covered; although his army was 
beaten. The inconveniencies ariſing from the want of a ſufficient 
body of cavalry, may, perhaps, be incurable; but with early and 
proper e end we wp 4 e Have our "Ree of e e 
cattle. non | eie 
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Princes) together with his minute attention to matters of finance, and the regular payment of 
his army; all theſe together, raiſed Hyder as far above the Princes of Hindooſtan, as the great 
qualities of the late Pruſſian Monarch raiſed him above the generality of European Princes : 
and hence I have ever conſidered Hyder as the Fxeperick of the Eaſt. Cruelty was the vice 
of Hyder : but we are to conſider that Hyder s ideas of mercy were regulated by an Afiatic 
ſtandard ; and it is not improbable that he mi ht rate his own character for moderation and 
clemency, as far above thoſe of Tamerlane, Nadir Shah, and Abdallah, -as he rated his diſci- 
pline above theirs. 

Sir Eyre Coote ſurvived Hyder only about five months. It is a remarkable circumſtance that 


the Commanders in Chief of two armies, oppaled To each. other, ſhould both die ag 3 
within ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. 


In April 1783. 474125 
We 
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We have ſlightly mentioned} a general / confederacy of/ the pawers 


of: Hindooſtan, againſt. the Britiſn. The, Nizam or Soubah of. the 
Deccan, having talcen diſguſt at the conduct of the Madras Govern - 
ment towards him, in 1779, determined on a very deep revenge. 
This was no: leſs than to engage all the principal powers of Hin- 
dooſtan and the Deccan. to join in a confederacy to expel the. Britiſh. 
The Poonah Mahrattas were already engaged, and Hyder preparing; 
there remained the Nizam himſelf, and the Berar Mahratta *. 
Each party was to purſue a particular ſcheme. of attack, ſuited . to 
his local poſition and means. Hyder was of courſe, to attack the 
Carnatic: the Nizam, the circars: the Poonah. Mahrattas wire to 
keep the Guzerat army under Goddard, employed; and the. Berar 
Mahratta was to invade and lay waſte the Bengal and Bahar pro- 
vinces. It has been the fate of moſt of the grand confederacies 
that e meet with in hiſtory, that they, have terminated rather in 
mutual blame, than mutual congratulation. The truth is, that 
they are ſeldom, if ever, purſued with the ſame unity of action, 
and energy, that are diſplayed by ſingle ſtates. Some are more 
deeply intereſted than others: one fears that another will be too 
much aggrandized ; and a third is compelled to take part, contrary 
to his wiſhes. In the preſent caſe, the Poonah Mahratta and 
Hyder were each purſuing their proper, original plans, which had 
no reference to the particular object of the confederacy: the pro- 
jector (the Nizam) had probably no intention ever to act at all: 
and the Berar Mahratta, appeared to act on compulſion: fon al- 
though the Berar army did march, it was contrived that it ſhould 
never arrive at the projected ſcene of action. Be it as it will, it 
was an awful moment for the Britiſh intereſts in India. The ſpeedy 
pacification of the Nizam, and: the money advanced 10 che Berar 
army at Cattack _ in 5 Nerd N we A ſubſidy, or 
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loan) were means very opportunely uſed by the Bengal Government. 
Indeed the whole conduct of the war was ſuch as reflected the 
higheſt honour on that government: and when we ſucceſſively 
were made acquainted with the news of the capitulation of the 
whole Bombay army in 1779; of the total annihilation of the 
flower of the Madrag army in 1780 the approach of the Berar 
army towards Bengal in 178 1 (which ſeemed to preclude all poſſi- 
bility of relieving the Carnatic by a brigade from Bengal) together 
with the grand confederacy «1 ſay, when the news of all theſe 
misfortunes, and threatening appearances reached Europe, every 
one had made up his mind to the certain loſs of ſome capital ſettle- 
ment, or to the mutiny of one of the grand armies, for want of 
pay: and many perſons thought that they ſaw the total deſtruction 
of the Britiſh influence and power in India. How then were we 
ſurpriſed, to find, that notwithftanging all theſe miſcarriages, we 
were able, ſoon after, not only to face, but to ſeek. the enemy in 
every quarter : and to hear of victories gained by the Britiſh armies, 
when we expected. that even the very i ** n on, had 
been abandoned to our enemies | 

The eſtabliſnment of the Britiſh, power in the Mogul empire, 
has given a totally different aſpect to the political face of that 
country, from what it would have worn, had no ſuch power ever 
exiſted. No one can doubt that the Mahrattas, had they been left 
to purſue their plans of conqueſt, would have acquired Corah aud 
Allahabad in 1772, as well as the Rohilla country in +573 : and 
afterwards they might have over- run, at their leiſure, the province 
of Oude, and its dependencies. The Britiſh interference prevented 
this. On the other hand, Hyder might have kept poſſeſſion of the 
Carnatic. Some may be tempted to aſk whether Hyder might not 
be as good a Sovereign as. Mahomed Ally ; or the Mahrattas, as 
Azuph Dowlah ? Whatſoever may be the anſwers to theſe queſtions, 
they have no reference to the Britiſh politics; which require that 
Hyder or Tippoo, ſhould not poſſeſs the Carnatic, -in addition to 


Myſore : 
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Myſore, and _ the Mahtattas ſhould not m Oude, or 
Rohilcund. 00 oft. 

I believe 00 ate many 10 think that 40 Briciſhy night on 
extended their poſſeſſions in Hindooſtan, ad libitum : however, one 
of the greateſt of our Indian ſtateſmen, Lotd Clive, thought that 
the Bengal provinces and the circars, together with a moderate 
tract of land round Madras *, and the iftand of Salſette, near Bom« 
bay; were fully equal to the meaſure of good poliey, and to our 
powers of keeping poſſeſſion. Nor have his ſucceſſors ated other- 
wiſe: for gur wars ſince his time have not been wars of conqueſt 
for ourſelves; though erroneouſly repreſented as ſuch. The late 
war in India may convince ſuch perſons, 28 require conviction on 
the ſubject, that conqueſts made either on Tippoo, or the Mahrat- 
tas, could not be preſerved with ſuch an army as the revenues of 
the conquered tracts would ſupport. We got poſſeſſion of Bengal 
and the circars, under circumſtances particularly Want ſuch 
as may never occur again. 6 

The Bengal provinces which have been in our actual poſlellign 
near 23 years, (that is, from the year 1765, to the preſent time) 
have, during that whole period, enjoyed a greater ſhare of tranquil- 
lity, than any other part of India; or indeed, than thoſe provinces had 
ever experienced, ſince the days of Aurungzebe. During the above 
period of 23 years, no foreign enemy has made any incurſion into 
any part of them, nor has any rebellion happened in any*of the pro- 
vinces (the very inconſiderable one of the Zemindar of Jungleterry, 
in 1774, excepted +); Previous to the eſtabliſhment of our in- 
fluence, invaſions were frequent, particularly by the Mahrattas 
and one nn or other: was ever in rebellion 3; ng to a want 
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«That is, the Carnatic being already the 


would be more for our advantage to have the largeſt of the Carnatic in our on 22 
in thaſe of Mahomed Ally; although W de ieee hatrhoo defence. 
But the Carnatic is our weak; ſide, in more peſ ne. 


0 
- + The province of Benares, in which e e med in 1b. is aint Aa. 
Bengal proviaces. , It was ceded.o the Britiſh, 24 has been obſerucd above, in 177 : 
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of energy in the ruling power; an ill paid, and mutinous . 
or an exceſs of delegated power. Thoſe who know what miſeries 


are brought on a country by its being the ſeat of war, will know 
how to appreciate the value of ſuch a bleſſing, as that of having the 
horrors of war removed to a diſtance from our habitations. There 
are, doubtleſs, evilg that are inſeparable from the condition of a 
tributary ſtate, where the ſupreme ruling power, reſides at the diſ- 
tance of half the circumference of the globe: but theſe are F hope, 
amply ballanced by the advantages of military protection: and it is 
a fact not to be controverted, that the Bengal provinces' have a 
better government, and are in a better ſtate, as to agriculture and 
manufactures, than any other of the Aſiatic countries, China alone 
excepted. But this ſtate is doubtlefs very ſuſceptible of improve- 
ment, even under a defpotic government: though it unfortunately 
happens that the grand object for which the Bengal provinces are 
held, militates againſt the eaſe and happineſs'of their inhabitants : 
for there can be no inducement to increaſe a national income for 
the purpoſe of finally enriching another nation. 

The ftate into which Hindooſtan has fallen fince the downfall 
of the Mogul empire, is materially different from what it was 
before it was united under the Mahomedan conquerors. It was 
then parcelled out into ſeveral moderate kingdoms, which appear 
to have preſerved a degree of balance among themſelves : but now, 
Hindooſtan and the Deccan may be faid to conſiſt of fix principal 
ſtates, which hold as tributaries, or feudatories, all the inferior 
ones; of which there are many. The reader will not be at a lofs 
to know that the two Mahratta ſtates, the Nizam, Tippoo, the 
Seiks, and the Britiſh, are thoſe I mean: for whatever verbal diſ- 
tinctions may be made, a compulſive alliance 1 is at leaſt a ne 
if not in fact, a tributary ſituation. 

I have ran over the events of the late war in India, with a -bre- 
175 which may probably be deemed cenſurable, conſidering their 
importance and variety. But I reflected that the accounts of thoſe 

events 
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events are in every body's hands ; and that every day produces ſome 
freſh matter, illuſtrative of them. The hiſtory of events that have 
happened, and that have alſo been recorded, in our own times, may 
be referred to, by the aid of memory; their connexion or depen- 
dency traced ; and their chronology aſcertained : but it was neceſ- 


ſary to bring the events of a remoter period more within the view 
of the reader ; the public records of thoſe times being leſs copious, 
as the ſcenes recorded, were leſs intereſting to public curioſity. 
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Oro Division of HINDOOSTAN, into 


Providers or STATES. 


HE following account is divided into two parts: the firſt of 
which, contains the provincial diviſion of the empire, under 
the Moguls, ſo far as the particulars have come to my knowledge; 
the other contains the preſent diviſion of it, into independant ſtates, 
of very unequal extent and power. It will not be expected that the 
revenues or military force, of thoſe ſtates, ſhould be, in general, 
well aſcertained; or that the exact relation in which many of the 
inferior provinces ſtand, to the more powerful ones in their neigh- 
bourhood, | ſhould be correctly known: fince the knowledge requi- 
ſite for ſuch a detail, can only be collected from perſons who have 
had, Oppogtunities either of making the proper | enquiries on the 
ſpot, or of conſulting ſuch documents, as have received the ſanc- 
tion of authority. In ſome inſtances, it has been found impoſſible 
to reſort to authorities of this kind; as there are large tracts 
within this widely extended country, which no European of cha- 
rater (as far as I have heard) has viſited, of late years. To this 
may: be. added, that the changes are ſo frequent, that the progreſs 
of enquiry and information would ſcarcely keep pace with them, 
throughout the Wha region: 
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I SHALL not attempt t. to trace the various Auctuatidhs of boun- 6 
dary that took place in this empire, fince the æra of the Mahome- 
dan conqueſts, according as the ſeat of government was removed 
from Ghizni to Lahore, to Delhi, or to Agra, as ſuited the politics 
of the times. It is ſufficient for my purpoſe that I have already 
impreſſed on the mind of the reader, an idea that the provinces of 
Hindooſtan proper have ſeldom continued under one head, during 
a period of twenty ſuceeſſive years, from the earlieſt hiſtory, ' down 
to the reign of Acbar in the 16th century * and that Malwa, Agi 
mere, Guzerat, Bengal, &c. were, in turn independent; and that 
ſometimes the empire of Delhi was confined winkin the” proper 
limits of the province of that name. we 
During the long reign of Acbar in the 16th century, the internal 
regulation of the empire was much attended to. Enquiries were 
ſet on foot, by which the revenue, population, produce,” religion, 
arts, and commerce of each individual diſtrict, were aſcertained, as 
well as its extent and relative poſition. Many of theſe intereſting 
and uſeful particulars, were, by Abul Fazil, collected into a book 
called the * AYIN ACBAREE, or InsTiTUTEs of 'AcBak ; and 
which, to this day, forms an authentic regiſter of theſe matters. 
Acbar began by dividing HinDoosTAN PROPER into eleven ſoubalis 
or Provinces, ſome of wh ich were in extent Aal to large 
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It is with pleaſure F inform the reader, that an 110 deten of the whole PAY 
Pub raj has been made, and publiſhed in Bengal, by Mr. Gladwin ; and was begun under 
the patronage of Mr. Haſtings ; to whoſe: munificence, and attention to uſeful literature, the 
world will indebted for the means of acceſs to a moſt valuable repoliecry of einen 
reſpecting the former ſtate of Hindooſtan. 

An account of the contents of the Ayin * will be found a the end of Mr. Fraſer's 

of Nadir Shah. —- Catalogue of Oriental MSS. page 1 | 

+ It is probable that Acbar might have changed the 1 of ſome of the old ſoubahs, 
by adding or taking away certain circars, by way of rendering each province more 
and the provincial capital more centrical to the ſeveral parts of it. 
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83 kingdoms. The ſoubahs were again divided into ci, 
cars, and theſe ſub- divided into purgunnabt. If I was to apply 
Engliſh names to theſe diviſions, I ſhould ſtyle them kingdoms 
(or vice-royalties) counties, and hundreds *. The names of the 
eleven ſoubahs were Lahore, Moultan {including Sindy) Agimere, 
Delhi, Agra, Oude, Allahabad +, Bahar, Bengal, Malwa, and 
Guzerat 3 A 12th foubah, that is, Cabul, was formed out of 
the countries contiguous to the weſtern ſources of the Indus, and 
| included Candahar and Ghizni ; and three new ones were erected 
out, of the, conqueſts in the Deccan: : viz. Berar, Candeich, and 
Amednagur ; in all teen, 

A. ſlight i nſpeCtion of the map will WIE more information 
reſpeQing Zu relative poſitions of theſe ſoubahs to each other, 
and Lip the, adjacent, countries, than whole ſheets of writing. It 
may be neceffary, however, | to make a few remarks on the boun- 
daries of thoſe ſoubahs that bordered. on the Deccan, in order to 
underſtand the extent of the new conq queſts.” Ad I 
2  Guzerat, then, extended 22 to Damaun, where it couched 
on the diſtrict of Baglana, a diviſion of Amednagur. 

Malwa extended to the fouth of the Nerbudda river; and an 


angle of it touched « on ae and Candeith e on the ſouth-weſt and 
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| | govern ment of Ben gal ertended to ee | and george the, river 
Mahanuddy; TY but the ſoubah of Oriſſa appears not to have been 
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Aa at that time. 


e newly erefted ſoubahs in ale Back x Candeiſh F the 
of them, occupies the ſpace between Malwa on the- north, 
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Berar on 2 the eaſt, and Amednagur on the welt and ſouth. 


Feu circats are'of leſs extent than the largeſt Englith counties. 
2 7 Called alſo IHlahabad. 


7 — Guzerat is by ſome of the Wen confdered as, Ying wit ebase Hinton 
Vide Berar Rajah's letters. 

Called alſo Cuttack. 
Named by Acbar, Dax DzIsEH, in honour of Nie Danke! but at Rebel dt. bears its 
eld name. 


Berar, 


Leki 

Berar, according to the preſent definition, has Allahabad and 
Malwa on the north Candeiſh and Amednagur on the welt ; Tel- 
lingana and Golconda on the ſouth; and Oriſſa on the eaſt. I 

apprehend chat only the weltern parts of Berat wee reduced by | 
Acbar. (e. 3 11 LAN 22 

Amednagur *, dhe fouthmoſt of A; foubahs, nad Candeith 
ad Malwa on the north 3 the Gatte, or Balagat mountains on the 
weſt; Bejapour (or Viſiapgur) and Tellingana on the ſouth; and 
Bexar on the caſt. The limits of this ſoubab (Amedaagur), are not 
defined in the Ayin Agbaree ; and as Acbar had wars in the Deccan 
during almoſt his whole reign, it may be ſuppoſed that its ts limits 
were perpetually fluctuating. 

Tellingana, which in the Ayia. Acharee. is called. a circar of 
Berat, was poſſeſſed only in part by Acbar. r 15 5 N of "which 
Warangole + was the capital, comprehended the t ying between 
the Kiſtna and Godayery rivers, and eaſt of Viliapour : (anfwering 
to the modern province of Golconda) and was probably in more early 
times, an extenſive kingdom 3. as the Tellinga language is ſaid to 
be in uſe, at preſent, from the river Pennar i in the Carnatic, -to 
Oriſſa, along the coaſt; and inland to a very conſiderable diſtance. 

Thus we have a gandard for the geographical diviſion, of Hin- 
dooſtan proper, in the time of Acbar ; but for the Deccan in gene- 
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ral, no authority on record has eyer come to my knowledge. It 
appears that Acbar reduced the weſtern ſide of it, as far down as 
the 18th degree of north latitude: and under his Tucceflors, "the 
remainder of it, together with the peninſula, as WE have already 
ſeen, was either entirely (ybjerted, or rendered tributary to the 


excepted). and formed into « one government, under the n name : of the 


The capital of this ſoubah being originally eftabliſhed at the city of Amednagur, it 
name to the whole province, but the name of the fortreſs of Dowlatabad has in turn 4 
it. In like manner the name of Tellingana has now given way to that of Golconda. 

+ Called Arinkill by Feriſhta, The rampart of this place can * de traced, and hews 
that it maſt have been a place of val extent. | 
81  Dec- 
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Deccan * ; which name, in its moſt extenſive ſignification, in- 
cludes the whole peninſula ſouth of Hindooſtan proper. However, 
in its ordinary acceptation, it means only the countries ſituated be- 
tween Hindooſtan proper, the ' Carnatic, and Oriſſa; that is, the 
provinces of Candeiſh, Amednagur, Viſiapour, Golconda, and the 
weſtern part of Berar. When the Mogul empire was extended to 
its utmoſt limits, by the addition of this vaſt province, its annual 
revenue exceeded 32 millions of pounds ſterling : and to enable 
the reader to make a juſt eſtimation of its abſolute value, it is neceſ- 
ſary to repeat, that the products of e 66 (0050 for times 
as eee as in ä i Ban 8 
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1 46 nbe mein e that the country in queſtion I/, obtained its name of Dec- 
cax, under the es ucceflors of Acbar + 0 the ,contrary, it has been ſo diſtinguiſhed from this 
earlieſt times. — bas an 3 as PooOKUB $ | the 8 when 9 to . 
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Oude — 380 Dowlatabad, or Amedrogu 259 
Allahabad - - — 114 Beder - - 032. 
Bengal 65 41> eee  Hydrabad ar Golconda , * 
Bahar - - 1014 Viſiapour — . 
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„ Bengal is rated in the n ores the cer of ab 16h cz e 19 
lacks ; in Sujah Cawn's Nabo ſhip, AD 172 7 at 1422 3 and in 778, at 197 lacks, net 
revenue. 
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HAVING given this wart ani ide ofiithe original: divifon 
of India, I ſhall next endeavour to convey an idea of the preſent 
diviſion of it, as far as reſpects the principal ſtates, or the powers 
that have appeared on the n e ſince the eſiabliſtunent 
of the Britiſh influence. en 195 

The Britiſh nation poſſeſs, in full faberrjents, ithe whole: foubal 
of Bengal, and the greateſt part of Bahar; I ſay be greateſt part, 
becauſe it appears that there are ſeveral purgunnahs on the 
ſouth-weſt of little Nagpour, that were formerly claſſed as be- 
longing to Bahar, but are now in the poſſeſſion. olf the Mahrat- 
tas x. In Oriſſa, they poſſeſs only the diſtricts of Midnape our, 
the reſt being entirely in the hands of the Mahrattas and — tri- 
butaries. Theſe poſſeſſions contain about 1 50,000 ſquare Britiſh 
miles of land; to Which, if we. add the diſtrict of Benares, the 
whole will be 162,000 +; that is, 39,000 more than are contained 
in Great Pres and Ireland: and near eleven millions of 8 
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dadads wa 
0 Tis 3 was aſcertained by the late Colonel Camac. » |, % 4 
+ The following is an account of (nearly) the 1 ie of land contained in the 3 
en iti Government, and to the Briti n nee G -—14T0T 
BxITISsN Posskssloxs. A gn ni bid - Nn 
Bengal, Bakar, mbar: GOrith 179270 ot 2090.) e e. 
Benares, &c., - 12,761 i Sunpvar 
Northern Circa 17,508 | | 
2 Carnatic = 8 - 2-436 =. 1 24942939; 7 
mbay and Salſette 1 - 200 Square Britiſh miles, 
. ki — 182,122 
BarTisH ALLIES. 
. 1 Allahabad and Corah — 33,770 
Rohilcund, nn Cawn's |. 11,036 
Doo-Ab ro n Gert Lo oe dr ls wade 
—— 3.866 
Free in general EFET  EE ORSTS 
Tanjore 5 : - 4350 A 
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Lan 
bitants. The total net revenue, including Benares, is at preſent 
about 287 lacks of ficca rupees, which may be reckoned equal to 
3,050,000.” In this calculation, every branch of "the revenue, is 
included; ſuch as the profits ariſing from falt and opium, the 
evſtoms, o. i and the amount of the charges attending the col- 
loction of the revenues, and the ſtipend to the Nabob of. Bengal, 


&. arè deducted : the whole amount of the groſs revenue being 
3-790,0001. - The ſubſidy from the * of Oude is not taken 
into this acccount . 
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"Mil itary Charges on the * s, and on the 3 2 
- | Nabob's accnʒt ne te. apt 134 45h 
Civil Eſtabliſhment, Marine, and Foridcations 390,000 - Net Revenue. 
2,540,000 
He OY. 1 2 ——— 12,670,090 a 
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Carnatic Subſidy * | es | wh. 5: 20 
Tanjore ditto 1 0 160, 0 
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duct Military char the © and NE 
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Nabob's account al } 770,000. . 
Charges of callełting the revenues - = - 85,069 
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— 2 # { 1 a — 350,000 
8 Total of net Revenue in India 1,405,000 
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The natural ſituation of Bengal is ſingularly: happy with reſpe& 
to ſecurity from the attacks of foreign enemies. On the north and 
eaſt it has no warlike neighbours ; and has, moreover, a formidable 
barrier of mountains, rivers, or extenſive waſtes, towards thoſe 
quarters, ſhould ſuch an enemy ſtart up. On the ſouth is a ſea- 
coaſt, guarded by ſhallows and impenetrable woods, and with only 
one port (and even that of difficult acceſs) in an extent of three hun- 
dred miles. It is on the weſt only, that any enemy is to be appre- 
hended, and even there the natural barrier is ſtrong; and with its 
population and reſources, aided by the uſual proportion of Britiſh 
troops * in addition to the ſepoy eſtabliſhment, Bengal might bid 
defiance to all that part of Hindooſtan, which might find itſelf 
inclined to become its enemy. Even in caſe of invaſions, the 
country beyond the Ganges would be exempt from the ravages of 
war, and furniſh ſupplies for the general defence. But, with the 
whole revenue in our poſſeſſion, the ſeat of war will probably be 
left to our own choice. 

The late Nabob of Oude, Sujah Dowlah, poſſeſſed, at the time 
when he firſt became an Ally of the Eaſt India Company, the 
whole ſoubah of Oude, and the greateſt part of Allahabad ; to 
which, in 1774, were added the eaſtern parts of Delhi and Agra, 
till that time poſſeſſed by a tribe of Afghan Rohillas, and by the 
Jats. The Zemindary of Benares, which includes alſo the circars 
of Gazypour and Chunar, conſtituted a part of the dominions of 
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It appears that the aggregate ſum of the territorial revenue of the Eaſt India Company, 
together with the cuſtoms, ſalt, &c. is equal to 4, 640, oool. per annum. The ſubſidies from 
the Nabobs of Oude, and the Carnatic ; and the Rajah of Tanjore z are, of courſe, not in- 
cluded in this ſum. The Company's military eftabhſhment in India, in time of peace, is 
about 10,000 Europeans, and 52,000 regular ſepoy infantry. It appears alſo, that the ſum 
total of the ſales of Eaſt India and China merchandiſe, imported into this kingdom in one year, 
has amounted to five millions and a quarter ſterling. Conſidering the magnitude of the ſums, 
in the above ſtatement, one is led to ſuppoſe that ſuch an imperium in Webs as the Engliſh 
Eaſt India Company, never before exiſted: or, at leaſt, never was treated; without much 
greater aſſiſtance from the collective ſtrength and reſources of the ſtate, in which it was com- 
priſed, than this Company has ever received. F 

* It may appear paradoxical to ſome perſons, but I am really of opinion that it is 
poſſible- to have too great a proportion of European troops, to ſepoys, in our Indian ſettle- 
ments, | 
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Oude until the year 1978, when its tribute or quit rent of twenty- 
four lacks (ſince increaſed to forty) was transferred to the Engliſh, 
This Zemindary, which was lately in the hands of Cheet Sing, 
occupies the principal part of the ſpace between Bahar and Oude, 
ſo that only a ſmall part of the territory of the latter, touches 
Bahar on the north-weſt, 

The dominions of Oude lie on both ſides of the Ganges, occu- 
pying (with the exception of Fizoola Cawn's diſtrict of Rampour) 
all the flat country between that river and the northern mountains, 
as well as the principal part of that fertile tract lying between the 
Ganges and Jumna, known by the name of Dooab *, to within 
forty miles of the city of Delhi. In ſhort, the Britiſh nation, 
with their allies and tributaries, occupy the whole navigable courſe 
of the Ganges, from its entry on the plains, to the ſea; which, by 
tts winding courſe, is more than 1450 Britiſh miles. 

The dimenſions of Oude and its dependencies may be reckoned 
360 Britiſh miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and in breadth from 
1150 to 180: and their area is about one third part of that of the 
Bengal provinces; being to each other in the proportion of 53 to 
162. Generally ſpeaking, the whole territory is one continued 
-plain; and is a continuation of that extenſive level valley, through 
which the Ganges and its branches, take their courſe. It is, 
moreover, the central part of the ancient kingdom or empire of 
the PRas1. The capital city is Lucknow, fituated on the river 
Goomty: and about 650 miles from Calcutta. 

The preſent Nabob of Oude, Azuph Dowlah, ſucceeded his 
father, Sujah Dowlah, in 1775. He is in alliance with the Bri- 
tiſh power; and a brigade of the Bengal army is conſtantly ſtationed 
on his weſtern frontier: thereby anſwering the purpoſes of covering 
Oude as well as Bengal; and of keeping the weſtern ſtates in awe. 


* Dooab or Doabah ſigniſies a tract of land formed by the approximation and junction of 
two rivers: that formed by the Ganges and Jumna rivers is called by way of eminence TAE 
Dooas. 

It 
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It is advanced about 100 miles beyond Lucknow. The whole ex- 
pence of it is paid by the Nabob of Oude, . by a ſtipulated ſum, 
under the name of a ſubſidy. (See note page cxiv.) 

The groſs revenues of the dominions of Oude are reckoned to be 
about two millions and a half ſterling : of which the new acquiſi- 
tions of Rohilcund, Corah, and other parts of the Dooab, are more 
than one million. The military eſtabliſhment, including the 
troops employed in the collection of the revenues, is from 50 to 60 
thouſand men: but very few indeed of theſe, deſerve the natne of 
regular troops. 

Fizoola Cawn, a Rohilla Chief, poſſeſſes the diſtrict of Ram- 
pour, ſituated at the foot of the northern mountains: and although 
included in Rohilcund, yet this territory was ſecured to him, by 
the treaty of Loldong, in 1774. It is valued at 30 lacks of rupees * 
per annum: but he is in effect tributary to Oude, by being bound 
to furniſh his quota towards an eſtabliſhment for the common 
defence. 

Contiguous to the weſtern bank of the Ganges, and ſurrounded 
by the dominions of Oude, is a ſmall diſtrict belonging to a Chief 
of the Patan Rohilla tribe. It is generally denominated from its 


capital town, Furruckabad : and is little more than 30 miles in 
extent. 


On the ſouth-weſt ſide of the Jumna, and ſeparated from it by 
a narrow tract of low country, is the territory named Bundela or 
Bundelcund, inhabited by a tribe of Rajpoots, but deemed inferior 
to their brethren of Agimere. Bundelcund is ſurrounded by the 
dominions of Oude, Benares, and the Mahrattas : and was for- 
merly ſubject to a Rajah of the name of Hindooput: but is now 
chiefly divided among his ſons, or their deſcendants. It is a moun- 
tainous tract, of more than 100 miles ſquare: and Contains the 


The reader may with eaſe reduce any ſum in rapees, to ſterling, by calculating roundly, 
at the rate of a lack of rupees to ten thouſand pounds. 
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celebrated diamond mines of Panna“ or Purna, together with ſome 
ſtrong fortreſſes ; among which, Callinger is the principal. It is 
ſubject to the depredations of 'the Mahrattas : and has of late years 
been attempted by Madajee Sindia ; who, however could not make 
himſelf maſter of the principal fortreſſes ; and in conſequence aban- 
doned the open country. The ancient limits of Bundelcund were 
much more extenſive than the preſent ; extending much further 
towards the Nera river. Chatterpour, is reckoned the 
capital. | 

The territories of Adjidfing are contiguous to Bundelcund, on 
the weſt; to the Mahrattas on the ſouth, and ſouth-weſt ; and to 
the Benares territory on the eaſt. Their whole extent, including 
ſome tributary Zemindars on the ſouth-eaſt, may be about equal to 
Bundelcund : and, like that, ſubject to the occaſional depredations 
of the Mahrattas. Rewah, or Rooah, is reckoned the capital; and 
lies on the great road between Benares and Nagpour. We know 
but little concerning the geography of the remote parts of this 
tract: nor are the boundaries well defined. The river Soane flows 
through it, in its courſe to the Bahar province. 

Shah Alum, the nominal Emperor, or Great Mogul, of when 
we have fully ſpoken, in the hiſtorical part of this Introduction, is 
now a mere penſioner in the hands of Madajee Sindia : who, not- 
withſtanding, appoints him a reſidenee at Delhi. 

The Jats, Jates, or Jetes, were a tribe of Hindoos, who long 
ſince the death of Aurungzebe, erected a ſtate in the provinces of 
Agra and Delhi. They at laſt fixed their capital at the city of 
Agra; and appear to have poſſeſſed a tract of country, along both 
ſides of the Jumna river, from the neighbourhood of Gwalior, to 
that of Delhi; in length about 160 miles, and 50 broad. Col. 
Dow, in 1770, eſtimated their revenue (perhaps extravagantly) at 
20 lacks of rupees; and their force at 60 or 70,000 men. This 
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nation is traced by P. Wendell from the countries lying between 
the S E confines. of Moultan, and Gohud. It is certain that 
Tamerlane made war on a people called the Geres in his march from 
Batnir to Semanah. Nudjuff Cawn, about 14 years ago, diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the Jats of all their country, fave the very confined territory 
of Bhartpour. Madajee Sindia, has, in turn, ſtripped Nudjuff 
Cawn's ſucceſſors of theſe conqueſts ; which are now ſcarcely worth 
poſſeſſing, although 20 or 21 years ago, under Soorage Mull, they 
ranked among the moſt flouriſhing provinces of Hindooſtan. It will 
be perceived that the Jats no longer exiſt, as a nation : all that re- 
mains to Runjet Sing, the ſon of Soorage Mull, being the fort of 
Bhartpour or Burratpour, ſituated about 45 miles on the weſt of 
Agra, with a ſmall territory of 4 or 5 lacks of rupees. The Rajah 
of Gohud is of the Jat tribe, but unconnected with Runjet Sing. 
The late Nudjuff Cawn, whom we have juſt mentioned, is an 
inſtance, among others, of the very ſudden riſe and fall of the 
modern ſtates of Hindooſtan. From the condition of a minor 
Jaghiredar, and the Commander in Chief of the imperial army, 
after the return of the preſent Mogul, to Delhi, in 1771 ; he, be- 
came, in the courſe of 7 or 8 years, the poſſeſſor of a domain, 
yielding 150 lacks of rupees annually ; and kept up an eſtabliſh- 
ment of 80,000 troops of all denominations ; in which, were in- 
cluded 23 regular battalions of ſepoys. His conqueſts were on the 
Jats, the Rajah of Jyenagur, and the Rajah. of Macherry (which 
laſt had reduced a conſiderable part of the Mewat) and in 1774, be 
became poſſeſſed of the city of Agra. No veſtige of this greatneſs has 
remained for ſeveral years paſt. His empire, in a manner, died 
with him: and Madajee Sindia poſſeſſes moſt of it, at this time. 
This brings us to the ſubject of Mxwar, which is the hilly and 
woody tract lying on the S.W of Delhi, and on the weſt of Agra; 
confining the low country along the weſtern: fide of the Jumna 
river, to a (comparatively) narrow ſlip, and extending weſtwards, 
about 130 B. miles. In length from north to ſouth, it may be 90 
by miles. 
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miles. This tract is remarkable, in that, although it is ſituated in 
the heart of the empire of Hindooſtan; that is, within 25 miles of 
Ns former capital, Delhi, its inhabitants have ever been charac- 
terized as the moſt ſavage and brutal: and their chief employment, 
robbery and plundering. We have mentioned in page xlix, the 
ſeverities practiſed on them in the 13th century. At the preſent 
time, Me wat is ſo famous a nurſery for thieves and robbers, that 
parties of Mewatti are taken into pay by the Chiefs of upper Hin- 
dooſtan, for the purpoſe of diſtreſſing the countries which are made 
the ſeat of warfare. In Acbar's diviſion, this tract made a part of 
each of the ſoubahs of Delhi and Agra: but moſt of it was in- 
cluded in the latter. Mewat contains ſome ſtrong fortreſſes, on 
ſteep, or inacceſſible hills; among which, is Alwar, or Alvar, the 
citadel of the Macherry Rajah. It has changed maſters very often, 
during the conteſts between its native Rajahs (or Kanzadeh) and 
the Jats, the Rajah of Joinagur, Nudjuff Cawn, and Madajee 
Sindia; and between theſe powers, ſucceſſively. Sindia has made 
a conſiderable progreſs in the reduction of it. 

Bordering on the north of Mewat, and approaching with its 
eaſtern limit within 24 miles of Delhi, is a tract 80 or go miles 
in .length, and from 3o to 40 broad, named Little Ballogiſtan : its 
ancient Hindoo name was Nardeck. Within the preſent century, 
and moſt probably fince the rapid decline of the Mogul empire, 
this territory was ſeized on by the Balloges, or Balloches; whoſe 
proper country adjoins to the weſtern bank of the Indus, oppoſite 
to Moultan. Some tribes of them are alſo found in Makran. 
They are repreſented as a moſt ſavage and crucl race; and appear 
to be very proper neighbours for the Mewatti. Their territory is 
{ull of ravines, and of courſe, difficult of acceſs to invaders : it has, 
however, undergone the fate of its neighbours, and been ſucceſſively 

tributary to the Rohilla Chief, Nidjib Dowlah ; to the Jats, and 
Nudjuff Cawn, Weſtward, it borders on the Seiks. 
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The territory poſſeſſed originally by Nidjib Dowlah, an Afghan 
Rohilla (whom we have formerly noticed, as guardian to the young 
Emperor of Abdalla's ſetting up, in 1761 is, in part, in the 
poſſeſſion of his grandſon Golam Cawdir; his ſon Zabeta Cawn- 
dying in the end of 1784, or beginning of 178 5. This territory 
occupies the head of the Dooab, or that part which borders on the 
Sewalick mountains. It compoſed chiefly the circar of Sehaurun- 
pour, in Acbar's diviſion of the empire; and does not exceed. 100 
B. miles in length, from eaſt to weſt, by 75 in breadth. The ori- 
ginal poſſcAions of Nidjib Dowlah comprehended alſo the country 
of Sirhind, on the weſt of the Jumna river; and allo the diſ- 
tricts round the city of Delhi: but the Seiks have not only en- 
croached on the weſt, and poſſeſſed that ſhore of the Jumna, but 
commit depredations in Sehaurunpour, and even to the banks of 
the Ganges. Sindia having alſo encroached on the ſouth, it is 
highly probable that this tract will not long form a diſtinct ſtate or? 
principality.. 

The Seiks may be reckoned the moſt weſtern nation of Hindoo- 
ſtan ; for the King of Candahar poſſeſſes but an inconfiderable ex- 
tent of territory, on the eaſt of the Indus. Their progreſs as A 
nation has been ſlightly mentioned in pages lxiv and Ixvi: and ſince 
the. complete downfall of the Mogul empire, they have acquired. 
very extenſive domains. But their power ought not to be eſti- 
mated, in the exact proportion to the extent of their poſſeſſions, 
ſince they do not form one entire ſtate; but a number of ſmall ones, 
independant of each other, in their internal government, and only 
connected by a federal union. They have extended their territories 
on the ſouth-eaſt, that is, into the province of Delhi, very rapidly 
of late years; and perhaps, the Zemindars of that country may have 
found it convenient to place themſelves under the protection of the 
Seiks, in order to avoid the more oppreſſive government of their 


* Nidjib Dowlah, who was an eleve of the famous Gazi o'dien Cawn, died in. the year 


1770. 
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former maſters. Certain it is that the eaſtern boundary of the 
Seik's dominions, has been advanced to the banks of the Jumna 
river, above Delhi; and to the neighbourhood of that city: we 
have juſt obſerved, that the adjoining territory of Sehaurunpour, 
is ſubject to their depredations, if not actually tributary to them: 
and that they make excurſions to the very ſide of the Ganges. On 
the ſouth, they are bounded by the northern extreme of the ſandy 
deſert of Regiſtan, and on the 8 W their boundary meets that of 
Sindy, or Tatta, at the city of Behker, or Bhakor, on the Indus. 
On the weſt, the Indus is their general boundary, as high up as 
the city of Attock ; near to which begin the territories of the King 
of Candahar : and their northern boundary is the chain of moun- 
tains that lie towards Thibet, and Caſhmere. This being the caſe, 
they will be found to poſſeſs the whole ſoubah or province of La- 
hore, the principal part of Moultan, and the weſtern part of Delhi : 
the dimenſions of which tract, are about 400 B. miles from N W 
to S E: and from 150 to 200 broad, in general: although in the 
part between Attock and Behker (that is, along the Indus) the ex- 
tent cannot be leſs than 320. Their capital city is Lahore. We 
know but little concerning the ſtate of their government and poli- 
tics : but the former is repreſented as being mild. In their mode 
of making war they are unqueſtionably ſavage and cruel. Their 
army conſiſts almoſt entirely of horſe, of which they are ſaid to be 
able to bring at leaſt 100,000 into the field. It is fortunate that 
the Oude dominions have the Ganges for a barrier between them 
and this army of plunderers. Abdalla was accuſtomed to paſs through 
the country of the Seiks, during his viſits to Delhi, as late as the 
years 1760 and 1761: and indeed meditated the conqueſt of it: 
but it is probable, that with the preſent ſtrength of the Seiks, 
no King of Candahar will again attempt either the one or the 
other. It was lately reported that the Seiks were in amity with 
Timur Shah of Candahar, and meant to allow his army a paſſage 
through their territories. This, however, appears highly impro- 

bable : 
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bable : the progreſs of an Indian army effecting nearly an equal de- 
gree of deſolation, whether it enters a e on terms of hoſtility, 
or of amity. FP. | 
Timur Shah (the ſucrefſorof Ahmed Abdalla; late Kg of Canda- | 
har, Koraſan, &c. who died about the year 1773) poſſeſſes in Hindoo- 
ſtan, nothing more than the country of Caſhmere and ſome incon- 
ſiderable diſtricts contiguous to the eaſtern bauk of the Indus; above 
the city of Attock. We have ſpoken of the extent of the kingdom 
of Candahar, in page 112 of the Memoir: and it may be proper to 
add, in this place, that the founder of that kingdom, the above- 
mentioned Ahmed Abdalla, was originally the Prince, or Chief, 
af an Afghan tribe named Abdal (whence the term Abdalli) and 
that he was ſtripped of his country by Nadir Shah, and compelled: 
to join the Perſian army in 1739. On the death of Nadir, he ſud- 
denly appeared among his former ſubjects, and in a ſhort time, 
erected for himſelf a conſiderable kingdom in the eaſtern part of 
Perſia: adding to it, moſt of the Indian provinces ceded by the 
Mogul to Nadir Shah. It has been aſſerted, that Abdalla had 
ariſen to- a high command in the Perſian army; and that, his de- 
partment, of courſe,” occaſioning a large ſum. of money to centre 
with him; he, on the death of Nadir Shah, availed himſelf of the 
uſe of theſe treaſures, to carry off a part of the army. He efta-- 
bliſhed, his capital at Cabul near the hither foot of the Indian Cau- 
caſus: and it appears. by the accounts of Mr. Forſter, who tra- 
verſed the country of Timur Shah in 1783, that his ſubjects liye: 
under an eaſy government: that is, for an Aſiatic one. The reve- 

nues and military force of Candahar, have not come to my know- 
| ledge. The military eſtabliſhment Hat been given at 200,000 men. 
Ahmed. Abdalla had regular infantry, cloathed like the Britiſh. 
ſepoys: and, at one time, made uſe of the Britiſh manufactures for 
that purpoſe: the trade went by Sindy, and up the Indus and its. 
branches, to-Cabul. This trade has long been at an end. 
Wü Ni T, The 
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The province of Sindy, or that lying on both ſides of the lower 
part of the river Indus *, is ſubject to a Mahomedan Prince, who 
is tributary to the King of Candahar; it being among the provinces 
ceded to Nadir Shah, by Mahomed Shah, in 1739. Although it 
properly belongs to Hindooſtan, it is ſo detached from it by the 
great ſandy deſert, that it takes no part in its politics. This pro- 
vince is deſcribed in page 285, to which the reader is referred. 

The province of Cutch, on the SF fide of Sindy, as well as the 
weſtern parts of the peninſula of Guzerat, are governed by Rajahs 
of their own : and do not appear to have undergone much change, 
by the late revolutions in Hindooſtan. Catch is not only a barren 
country, but in its nature too ſtrong to be eaſily attacked. And 
the weſtern part of Guzerat is mountainous and woody ; and inha- 
bited by a wild, hardy, race: and therefore on both accounts, un- 
favourable to the progreſs of a Mahratta army. 

The Mahrattas, as has been obferved before, form two diſtinct 
empires, or ſtates ; that of Poonah, or the weſtern : and Berar, the 
caſtern. Theſe ſtates eollectively, occupy all the ſouthern part of 
Hindooſtan proper; together with a large proportion of the Dec- 
can. Malwa, Oriſſa, Candeiſh, and Viſiapour; the principal 
parts of Berar, Guzerat, and Agimere; and a finafl part of Dow- 
latabad, Agra, and Allahabad, are compriſed within their extenſive 
empire; which extends from ſea to ſea, acroſs the wideſt part of 
the peninſula; and from the corifines of Agra northward, to the 
Kiftna ſouthward ; forming a tract of about 1000 - Britiſh miles 
long, by 500 wide. 

The weſtern ſtate is divided among a number of Chiefs or 
Princes, whoſe obedience to the Paiſhwah, or Head, is, like that of 


| „The celebrated Sir William os very ingeniouſly romagce. has ce it is ae! with the 
««. Afiatics to give the fame names to the countries which lie on both ſides of any —— 
a Ss Thus the province of Sindy is divided by the Indus; Bengal by the and 
gu by che Irabatty. Egypt, in like manner, is divided by the Nile. Probably, the keility 

of acceſs to either fide, by means of a navigable” river and an occaſional inundation, ſubjected 
each of the diviſions, formed by the courſe of the river, to the conſtant depredations of its op- 


poſite neighbour ; till neceſſity produced a compromiſe, which ended in joining them in one 
community. 
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the German Princes to the Emperor, merely nominal at any time; 
and, in ſome caſes, an oppoſition of intereſts begets wars, not only 
between the members of the empire themſelves, but alſo between the 
members and-the head. In fact, they are ſeldom confederated but on 
occaſions that would unite the moſt diſcordant ſtates; that is, for 
their mutual defence . for few occaſions of foreign conqueſts or plun- 
der, are of magnitude enough. to induce them to unite, their armies. 
Was I inclined, I want ability, to particularize the poſſeſſions 
and ſituations of all the Chiefs that compoſe this Mahratta ſtate, 
I ſhall therefore attempt only to mention the principal ones, com- 
monly ſtyled Jagbiredurs, or holders of Jagbires *: their titles to 
their poſſeſſions, being nominally during their life time my ; 
although they have long fince become hereditary. '-  , % 
The Paiſhwah, or nominal head of the weſtern empire, refides at 
Poonah, which is ſituated at the ſouth-weſt extreme of the empire, 
and about 100 miles from Bombay. There are three principal 
Jaghiredars on the north of Poonah; and two on the ſouth : the 
firſt are, Madajee Sindia, Tuckajee Holkar, and Futty Sing Gwi- 
cuar; and the latter, Purſeram Bow, and Raſtah, who is more 
commonly ſtyled the Meritch Wailab (or Meritch Man) from his 
having eſtabliſhed his capital at that city , previous to the con- 
* of it, by Hg * * I proceed to particularize the 


233 means a * of land ny a 3 to a ſubject, r at b but 
generally, or almoſt always, for a life rent. 

+ The exact geographical poſition of this important fortreſs and city, is not aſcertained ; but 
it is with great reaſon ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Mirje or Mirdji, of Mandeſloe”s route, 
drawn by P. du Val: which is ſituated near the north bank of the Kiſtna river, about 70 road 
mules 8 5 from Viſiapour ; ; and 130 from Poonah. It is alſo, moſt unqueſtionably, the ſame 
place with Merrick; a place of conſequence, in Aurungzebe's wars with Sambajee. In the 
Sele& Committee's reports, it is named indifferently, Merrick and Meritz. It may be col- 
lected from thoſe reports, and from Mr. Orme's hiftorical. fragments, that this place is ſituated 
on the north bank of the Kiſtnah ; on the NW of Sanore-Bancapour, and on the 8 W of 
Viſtapour; » and its diftance from the former, ought tor be very conſiderable ; for part of the 
Circars of Nourgal, Azimabad, and Raibaug, intervene between thoſe of Bancapour and Me- 
ritz. And this is the caſe with Mirje on the map, which is about 108 G. miles from Banca- 

There is alſo a fortreſs of great note in Aurengzebe's, and in Hyder Ally's wars, named 
. Darwar, or Danwaf. This appears to be comprehended in the Curcar of Bancapour, and about 
30 coſſes on the 8 E of Meritz. I have not ventured to place Darwar in the : but both. 


the poſition of it, and of Hube , make it appear ftill more probable that Mirje is : ſame with 
Meritz, Meritch, len? | 
1 2 BY: differ 
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different partners or ſhiarers, in the ſeveral” provinces; it will be 
neceffary to obſerve that- the Mahratta dominions have in ſome 
Places, been portioned out among the different Chiefs, after a 
method that appears the moſt confuſed and intticate, imaginable. 
For not only the Purgunnabs, or grand diviſions of © provinces,” are 
| divided in ſome inſtances, among three different powers; but even the 
revenues of particular villages, are divided in like manner; and in 
conſequence, diſtinct offioers are Wie for the een of col- 
„ the reſpective auen m | 
The province or ſoubah of 'Malwa (to which this account par- 
ticularly applies) one of the moſt extenſtve, and the moſt elevated, 
and highly diverſified in Hindooſtan, is divided among the Paiſh- 
wah, Sindia, and Holkar: as is alſo the ſmall ſoubah of Candeiſh, 
adjoining to it, on the ſouth; and which contains _ Tis: city 
of Burhanpour, in the poſſeſſion of Sindia. 
The province of Agimere, has only in part been pole by the 
Mahrattas, and that part is now entirely in Sindia's hands. What 
is here expreſſed, relates only to what may be termed Agimere 
proper; and not to the whole ſoubah of that name, according to its 
geographical definition in the Ayin Acbaree : fince the three great 
Rajpoot principalities, Oudipour, Joodpour, and Joinagur, as well as 
Rantampour, are there, included in it. Theſe Rajpoots principalities 
(of which more will be ſaid hereafter) have long been held tributary to 
the Mahrattas ; and now, by the aſcendancy of Sindia, andby virtue of 
his local fituation, he converts the whole of the tribute to his own uſe. 
The largeſt,” as well as the fineſt part of Guzerat, is divided be- 
tween the Paiſhwah, and F utty Sing Gwicuar (or Gwicker) the 
7 latter holds his ſhare chiefly, in the northern part n 
"OO The provinces on the ſouth of Poonah, are divided between the 
Puiwalr, and the Jagbiredars, Purſeram Bow, and Raſtah. So 
; little is Known in Europe concerning the Geography of this part 
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It is * ble W ah irreg gun aroſe from ſome accidental EL FARE at ine 

time when the conqueſt was made; and which cannot now be traced : but as it has the ap 

ance of an expedient, calculated to check and reſtrain the power of the different Jaghiredars, it 

is generally ſuppoſed to be the effect of policy and deſign. A. 
of 
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of the country, that the map of it, is almoſt a blank. Loads 
no means certain where. to place the common boundary of the Mah- 
ratta and Tippoo's countries, in this quarter. Hyder took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Meritch (Meritz or Mirje) on the north bank of the Kiſtna, 
in 1778 ; and, I apprehend, never relinquiſhed Keil gra ant 
The Paiſhwah, or his repreſentatives, poſleſs a many other 
diſtricts in the N E, and eaſt, parts of Malwa, &c. for the Poonah 
territories, or thoſe of its Jaghiredars, cloſe on the river Jumna, 
oppoſite to Calpy : and alſo extend along the northern bank of the 
Nerbudda river, almoſt to its ſource ; and encroach deeply on the 
SW ſide of  Bundelcund, according to its ancient limits. The 
diſtricts of Sagur, and Mundella, ; are ſituated in this quarter. 
Thus it appears, that the territories ſubje& to, Poonah, are ſepa- 
rated, or rather inſulated, in an extraordinary manner; and this 
circumſtance alone, muſt influence the domeſtic as well as the fo- 
reign politics of this tate : ſince any conſiderable Jaghiredar may 
eaſily , withhold the government's, ſhare of the revenues, and convert 
it to his own uſe. 

From what has been aid, it \ wal appear impoſſible to 7 WY 
nate the poſſeſſions of the Paiſhwah, any more than thoſe of his 
Jaghiredars, on the map. All that can be done, is, to mark the 
body of each tract of land, in which the Paiſhwah and the particu- 
lar Jaghiredars participate. It is underſtood that the Paiſhwah poſ- 
ſeſſes a larger ſhare, in the weſtern part of the Deccan, than elſe- 
where, This tract is naturally very ſtrong, particularly on the 
welt fide towards the ſea, where a ſtupendous wall of mountains, 
called the, Gauts, riſes. abruptly from the low country, called the 
Concan (or Cockun) ſupporting, in the nature of a terrace, a 
vaſt extent of fertile and populous plains, which are ſo much 
elevated, as to render the air cool and pleaſant. (See Memoir, 
pages 179 and 213.) This elevated tract, is continued not only 
through the Mahratta territories, but extends through the penin- 
* to the ſouthern extreme of Myſore ; and is named Balla-Gautr, 


through- 
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n its whole extent: meaning literally, the Higher, or 
uppen Gauts . In the peninſula, it is applied in contradiſtinction 
to Payen-Gaut, ot the /ower|Gauts : but in the Decean, it appears 
to be uſed only as a proper name, and not as a correlative : we 
having never heard of the Deccan, Payen-Gaut. 6 
Nor is it leſs difficult to aſcertain the ſum of the revenue of this 
Nate, than to particulariae the extent of the diſtricts, from whence 
it is callected. The moſt intelligent and beſt informed perſons that 
I have conſulted. on the occafion, will not venture to give an api- 
nion on it. One perſon (a native of India) has ſtated the revenue 
at 12 crores of rupees, or 12 millions ſterling : and the net receipts, 
Jaghires deduced, , at five crores, The ſame account makes the 
military eſtabliſhment in the field, to be 200,000 troops, foot and 
horſe ; beſides an equal number in garriſon. Another account of 
the revenue, by an European gentleman, reckons 7 erores for the 
net revenue. If the provinces poſſeſſed by this ſtate, were to be 
rated in the ſame proportion as in the time of Aurungzebe, the 
net revenue would be about 8 crores of rupees, or 8 millions 
ſterling. | W991 
Sindia is unqueſtionably. the nie powerful Jaghiredar within 
this ſtate ; and ought to be regarded as a ſovereign Prince. Since 
the Mahratta Peace (1783) he has extended his frontier from Mal- 
wa towards the Jumna; ſwallowing up moſt of the petty ſtates. 
that heretofore exiſted there : and in particular, that of Gohud, 
including the celebrated fortreſs of Gwalior (fee page 1 57 of the 
Memoir). He has alſo carried his arms northward to Delhi, and 
into the provinces of Mewat and Jyenagur ; reducing many for- 
treſſes, and a conſiderable tract of country, which were heretofore 
ſucceſſively poſſeſſed by the Jats, and Nudjuff Cawn. In fine, he 
nn. the e, of the nominal Great Mogul, and all that can 


* Gaut, n ſigniſies either a paſs through mountains, or a landing- -place on the bank 


of a river. In the former ſenſe, the term has been applied to the Carnatic, which is divided 
by ridges of mountaias, abounding with paſſes and dehles, 


be 


L 
be eben lie by virtue of his name. It would appear that Sin- 
dia's plans embrace too great 'a variety of objects at one and the 
ſame time: for, not long ago, his troops were compelled to retire 
from Bundelcund, in which they poſſeſſed moſt of the open coun- 
try, the fruits of a very recent conqueſt. He ſeems bent on ex- 


tending his conqueſts on the north and weſt : but time alone can 
diſcover whether he will ſucceed in eſtabliſhing a permanent empire; 
on that fide. The revenue of his paternal, ' of original dominions, 
in Malwa, &c. has been eſtimated at one crote of rupees per an- 
num. It is difficult to aſcertain what the value of his new acqui- 
ſitions are, in their preſent ſtate : for thoſe portions of Agra, Del- 
hi, &c. which he holds, having been (6 long ſubject to the de- 
predations of contending armies, little benefit can be derived from 
them, at preſent . Gohud, one of theſe acquiſitions, is eſtimated 
at 20 or 30 lacks per annum. Hotkar is ſuppoſed to pofſeſs $8 
lacks per annum, in his ſhare of Malwa. Sindia's capital city is 
Ougein, near the ancient city of Mundu, the capital of the Chil- 
ligi Kings of Malwa : and Holkar's capital is inane den 
about 30 miles on the welt of Ougein. 

The Berar or Nagpour "Rajah, Moodajee Boonflah (6 Bonſola) 
poſſeſſes the principal part of Betar, together with the province of 
Oriſſa +. The remairider of Berat is held by the Nizam, or So6hak 
of the Deccan, who pays a ch9u7, of fourth part of its clear reve- 
nues to Moodajee. On the weſt and ſouth, the Berar-dominions 
border on, or are intermixed with, thoſe of the Nixam: on the N W 
and north, are the provinees of Bopal, Gurry-Mundella, &c. tri- 
butaries of Poonah; together with the territories' of Adjid Sing. 
On the eaſt, the Nagpour terrifories thruſt themſelves between tlie 
Britiſh Peng in men _ 21 in the Oy Eircats, fo 


* Theſe terrizoties Nenn of A4 crores per an * 
ſtate of rey which it is unpoſſible to form an cs per roam ER actually behel 
them. {This note is by a gentleman, who has on the ſpot. }-; See al pag* kerri. 

1 On, is nominally one of the Briuſh provinces, but we have obſerved In another place, 
chat only a very ſmall part of it, is ſubject to the Bengal government. 
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as to occupy near. 180 miles of the country adjacent to the ſea ; and, 
of courſe, to break the continuity of: their poſſeſſions on the ſea 
coaſt. Moodajees dominions are very extenſive, being in length 
from eaſt to weſt 550 Britiſh miles, and in ſome places 200 from 
north to ſouth. He does not poſſeſs all this in full ſovereignty; 
for, Ruttunpour and Sumbulpour are little more than tributary, 
and are governed by his brother Bembajee. We know leſs of the 
interior; parts of Berar, than of moſt other countries in Hindooſtan ; 
but, by what we do know, it does not appear to be either popu- 
lous or rich. (See Memoir page 144.) Nagpour is the preſent ca- 
pita], and the reſidence of Moodajee ; and it 1s ſituated ** 2 
way between Bengal and Bombay. 15 42551 

Cattack, or Cuttack, the capital of Oriſſa, is a poſt of conſe- 
quence on the river Mahanuddy, as it lies in the only road between 
Bengal and the northern circars ; and the poſſeſſion of this city and 
its dependencies, gives the Berar Rajah more conſequence in the 
eyes of the Bengal government, than even his extenſive en. 
and centrical poſition in Hindooſtan. 

Moodajee has been recogniſed (page bexxviii) as a deſcendant & the 
original founder of the Mahratta empire, Seyajee. The ſum of his re- 
venue, is variouſly ſtated. Some have reckoned his part of Berar, at 84 
lacks of rupees, per annum; and Cattack at 24: while others have 
allowed only 60, for his whole revenue. If we take it at the higheſt 
calculation, 108 lacks, he ought not to be conſidered in a formida- 
ble light, by the Britiſh power. But placing the actual ſum of his 
income out of the queſtion, his dominions are too widely extended, 
in proportion to their value, to form a powerful ſtate.' Cattack is 
no leſs than 480 miles, from the capital Nagpour. It has been 
well obſerved, that the ordinary cauſe of jealouſy between neighbour- 
ing ſtates, is done away, in the caſe of Bengal and Berar, by the 
nature of that part of the Berar dominions, which borders on Ben- 
gal 3 it being generally, woody and uninhabited : fo that the virtual 
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boundaries of both eountties are removed to a diſtance! from each 
n . un beuge, ha; il b 1 oh AER, 

Theſe are the principal of the countries reduced into the form of 
governments, by the Mahratta Chiefs: but fo habituated art they to 
rapine and plunder, that few! ef the neighbouring ſtates, hut Hive; 
at one period or other, felt and acknowledged their power“ Bengal 
and Bahar were, for a ſhort time, ſubjected to a regular tribute; 
and the Carnatic, Myſore, the Nizam's provinces, the Dooab, Bun- 
delcund, and the ſouthern parts of Delhi, have been frequently 
over- run. Their predatory excurſions ſometimes carried them 1200 
miles from their capital. But the loſs of the battle of Panniput in 
1761, induced a degree of caution in their military/enterprizes't and 
from that period, their power appears to have been on the decline. 
Shut out of Bengal, Oude, and the Carnatic, by the Britith arms, 
and out of Myſore by Hyder's, their field of action has been much 
circumſcribed ; and the late war with the Britiſh yn diſcovered 
their weak neſs to al} Hindooſtan. 

- I am not ſufficiently ted on the ſubject, to be able to par- 
ticularize all the different provinces, or diſtricts, that are tributary to 
the Mahratta ſtates. Some have been already mentioned; and among 
others, the Raj poot prineipalities of the Soùbah of Agimere : and 
which, from their former importance and weight, in the internal 
politics of the Mogul empire, deſerve particular notice. 

In the early part of the preſent century, theſe ſtates, collectively, 
appeared ſo formidable to the ſueceſſor of Aurungzebe, that he was 
conſtrained to leave them in quiet poſſeſſion of their independency; 
during the ſedition of the Seiks, in Lahore (See page lxiv) . Vaſt 


have been the changes ſince that time: for what the diſciplined 
armies of Aurungzebe and his ſons, could not accompliſh, has been 
effected by the Mahratta freebooters: ſo much eaſier is it to ruin a 
country, than to make a conqueſt of it. The hiſtory of the decline 
of the Raj poot principalities, is foreign to the preſent work: it is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that they are reduced to their preſent low ſtate, 

8 merely 
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merely by the depredations of Mahratta detachments; which being 
compoſed of light horſe, and accuſtomed to divide into innumerable 
ſmall, parties they by their rapid and deſultory movements, at once 
ſpread deſolation, and elude the attacks of the inhabitants. This 
mult be, underſtood to relate only to the open parts of Raj pootana: 
the mountainous parts being yet free from their incurſions 

Raj oO ANA was divided into three great principalities, under 
the names of Oudipour, Joodpour, and Ambeer, (or Amere) now. 
better known by that of Joinagur, or Jyenagur. Oudipour was 
alſo named Mey war, or Midwar; and Joodpour, Marwar. In Ac- 
bar's diviſion of the empire, theſe principalities were claſſed as be- 
longing to the ſoubah of Agimere, which is ſometimes called Mar- 
war. It is not an eaſy taſk, by means of the geographical matter 
extant, to aſſign. the preciſe limits and dimenſions. of theſe principa- 


_ * lities ; which occupy. the ſpace between the weſtern confines of 


Agra, and the NE part of Guzerat; and between the ſandy de- 
ſert (or Regiſtan) and Malwa: that is an extent of 330 Britiſh miles 
from N E to S W and 200 broad, in the wideſt part. Their re- 
lative ſituations, and comparative dimenſions, may be ſeen in the 
map; where Jyenagur or Jyepour, will be found to lie to the north- 
eaſt ; Oudipour to the S W] and Joodpour to the N W, bordering, 
angularly, on the other two. Pere Wendell's MS. account of theſe 
ſtates, from whence I have extracted many of the above particulars, 
ſtates the revenues of Oudipour at go lacks of rupees, Marwar at 
40, and Jyenagur at 40, per annum, in the year 1779 *. The two 
former are very mountainous, with a ſandy ſoil; in the valleys: the 
latter is the moſt fertile, and was, about the middle of this cen- 
tury,, in a high ſtate of improvement, under the government of the 
celebrated. Rajah, Jyeſing, or Jeſſing; who founded the new capital 
of Jyepour, Which Hs had the * Gn upuſual, f in nnn 
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of changing the name of the province to that of che capital. 
P. Wendel repreſents Jyepour as a place of greit Wealth and cm 
merce in 1779, being the entrepor of the principal part of the goods, 
that are brought from every quarter of India. The Rajah "built ald 
an obſervatory in his capital, and invited Pere Boudier tö it, in 
1734. It is feared that the confufions that have ſo long prevailed 
in this province, muſt have greatly reduted the wrälthr and Am- 
portance of the capital. We have mentioned before, that Sindia 
receives the tribute of all the three Rijpoot 'provin&ts,” and converts 
it to his own uſe: and that he had made forms conſiderable C74, 09} 
in them, particularly in Jyenagur. ne OR 
lt is probable that in early times, the Whole Rajpootana Cn ti 
1 one entire kingdom, or empire, under the Rand or Prince of 
Oudipour, who has in all times, ſince we had any knowledge of 
his hiſtory, been conſidered as the head of the Rajpoòt ſtates. A 
long eſtabliſhed cuſtom of homage to à temporal Prince, from thoſe, 
who do not acknowledge his ſuperiority in any other way, ſeems to 
prove the exiſtence of real power in the hands of his anceſtors. In 
modern times the Rana of Oudipour ſeems to have been conſidered 
ſomewhat in the fame light as the general of the e brfe was 
in Greece. Cheitore was the ancient capital of the Rana, a place 
much celebrated for its ſtrength, riches, and antiquity, when'it was 
taken and deſpoiled _ ers in 1 567 © ker, worth is "_ | preſent 
1 | * 
The andes are not confined — to the tract abovemen- 
ribbed, or even to the ſoubah of ' Agimere : ſince ſome inferior 
tribes of them are ſettled in Bundelcund, and in -Gurry-Mandella. 
Others, according to Thevenot, are ſettled in Moultan; and indeed 
he repreſents Moultan as the original country of the Kuttries, from 
whom the Raj poots ſprung. (See page 93 of the Memoir.) 
Of the countries of Nagore, Bickaneer, Jaſſelmere, and thoſe bor- 
dering on the lower part of the courſe of the river Puddar, and on 
the ſandy deſert, we know little at preſent, except that they form 
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a number of petty Rajahſhips and are ed to be e in- 
habited by Rajpoots. ail cad 

The Rajpoots are. ee divided into two tribes or claſles/ ; 
thoſe of RAT hORE, and Cho an, or SEtsopy.a. Marwar, or the 
NW diviſion of Agimere, is the proper country of the former; 
and Mey war, or Oudipour, of the latter. The reader will be pleaſed 
to obſerve, that Cheitore is alſo ſynonimous with Oudipour, or 
Meywar. The Rathore tribe were originally the moſt numerous of 
the two. It has often been aſſerted, and by the late Col. Dow, 
among others, that the Mahratta Chiefs had their origin from the 
Rathore tribe: and to countenance this opinion, the etymology of 
the name Mahratta, has been drawn from RarnhORE; prefixing to 
it, Mana, or Great. We have ſeen, however, in page Ixxix, that 
the fact is very different, and reſts on the foundation of hiſtoric re- 
cords: the term Mahratta being derived from Marhat, or Marheyt, 
the name of the province in which Sevajee fitſt eſtabliſhed his in- 
dependency: and this etymology appears to be perfectly natural. 
And by the ſame rule, Sevajee muſt have been of the Seeſodya tribe, 
as drawing his lineage from Oudipanr's\ . {we of _ Rathore 
tribe, as erroneouſly repreſented. | 

Of the five northern circars, Cicacole, "Morag Bllore, . 
Condapilly &, are in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ; and Guntoor is 
in the hands of, the Nizam. The four firſt occupy the ſea coaſt 
from the Chilka lake on the confines of Cattack, to the northern 
bank of the Kiſtna river; forming, ' comparatively, along, narrow 
ſlip of country, 350 miles long, and from 20 to 75 wide. The 
nature of the country is ſuch, as to be eaſily defenſible againſt an 
Indian enemy, it having a barrier of mountains and extenſive foreſts 
on one ſide, and the ſea on the other; the extremities only being 
| _ 1 nm e is in Our of relative ſituation to eget 


* Theſe CIFCars, or provinces, en e from their poſition * — 
to Madras, on which they depend: and the term nor thern _ ws at 12 been adopted 
by the Engliſh in general. 


and 
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and-Madras, it being 350 Britiſh- miles from” the "firſt, and 250 
from the latter; ſo that the troops deſtined to protect it, cannot 
be reckoned on, for any preſſing ſervice that may ariſe at either 
preſideney. The circars, in point of ſtrictneſs, appertain partly to 
Golconda (or the Deccan) and partly to Oriſſa; and are held of the 
Nizam on condition of paying him a ſtipulated quit rent. When 
the French took poſſeſſion of the five circars, in 1753, they were 
valued at about q 3: lacks of rupees per annum. The Engliſn never 
poſſeſſed Guntoor, which was eſtimated at near'y lacks of the above 
ſum: ſo that 36 lacks (360, oool.) ſhould be taken for the true 
value of the Engliſh poſſeſſions in the eircars- In 1784, they were 
reckoned. to produce about that ſum. It would appear that the 
Nizam, by retaining Guntoor, has more than an ene or We 
peſheuſh: or tribute, which is 5 lacks per annum. 6025, 

The poſſeſſions of the Nizam, or Soubah of the Deccan (a younger 
ſon of the famous Nizam al Muluck) compriſe the province of 
Golconda, that is, the ancient province of Tellingana, or Tilling, 
ſituated between the lower parts of the courſes of the Kiſtna and Goda- 
very rivers, and the principal ꝓart of Dowlatabad; together with the 
weſtern part of Berar, ſubject (as has been (aid before) to a tribute 
of a chout, or fourth part of its net revenue, to the Berat Mahratta. 
The Nizam has the Paiſhwah, or Poonah Mahratta on the weſt 
and north-weſt ;: the Berar Mahratta on the north; the northern 
circars on the eaſt ; and the Carnatic, and Hyder Ally on the ſouth. 
I am. not perfectly clear in my idea of his weſtern boundary, which, 
during his wars with the Mahrattas, was ſubject to continual 
fluctuation : but I underſtand generally that it extends more than 
40 miles beyond the city of Aurungabad, weſtwards ; and comes 
within 80 miles of the city of Poonah : and that on the 8 W it 
goes conſiderably beyond the river Beemah, and to the borders of 

Sanore-Bancapour. His capital is Hyderabad, or Bagnagur, ſitua- 
ted on the Mouſſi river, near the famous fortreſs of -Golconda: 
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The diſtricts of Adoni and Rachore, which were in the hands f 


Bazalet Jung (brother to the Nizam) during his life time, are now 
in the hands of the Nizam., The Sourapour, or Sollapour Rajah, 
on the weſt, of the Beemah river, 3 with ſome other ee 
are his tributaries. ele ann. * et mon 

Probably the Nizam's dominions, caching ad bis tributaries wad 
ſeudatories, are no leſs. than 430 miles in length, from N W to 
SE, by zoo wide, Till he took poſſeſſion of the Guntoor _ 
in 1780, his dominions no where touched on the ſea coaſt. 

The Guntoor circar (called alſo Mortizanagur and an 

occupies. the ſpace between Condapilly, the ſouthmoſt of our four 
_ circars, and the northern part of the Carnatic ; extending along the 
ſea coalt of the bay of Bengal more than 30 miles. The poſſeſſion 
of this diſtri to the Engliſh, would have been extremely eligible, 
as well for the purpoſe; of ſhutting out the French nation from the 
Deccan, as to keep open a communication with the northern cir- 
cars, and to preſerve the continuity of our poſſeſſions, and thoſe of 
our allies. Although the maritime parts of this circar are flat and 
open, yet the interior part of it contains ſome very ſtrong fortreſſes, 
and poſts. The Nizam took poſſeſſion of it on the 0. of his 
brother Bazalet Jung, and ſtill holds it. | 

It has not been in my power to obtain, even a tie exact 
account of the ſum of the Nizam's revenue; or of his military 
eſtabliſhment :_ the latter, however, is far from being reſpectable, 
on the ſcore. of diſcipline. The former has been ever varying, and 
generally diminiſhing; by reaſon of the encroachments of the 
Poonah Mahrattas, and the Myſoreans: it is ſaid to be reduced 
ſo low as 130 lacks. of rupees, annually. But beſides this ſum of 
actual revenue, it muſt be taken into the account, that he has 
depending on him, many Jaghiredars, who hold their lands on 
the tenure of military ſervice. 

The dominions of Mahomed Ally, Nabob of ths ad and 
an Ally of the Eaſt India Company, commence on the ſouth of 


the 
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the Guntoor circar, and extend along the whole coaſt of Coroman- 
del to Cape Comorin. It muſt be underſiood that I mean here to 
include Tanjore, Marawar, Tritchin6poly, Madura, and ente! ; 
all being appendages of the Carnatic. Under this deſcription, tlie 
Carnatic is not leſs than 570 Britiſh miles in length from north to 
ſouth, but no where more than 120 wide, and commonly no more 
than 75. Such a long, narrow, tract of country, bordered by an 
active and powerful enemy, whoſe territories are, moreover, of a 
compact form, and his force more readily collected, muſt always 
be ſubject to have its diſtant provinces cut off from its aſſiſtance: 
or if it divides its force, for their en, e ew e lafety pug the 
whole will be endangered. ' 
The Carnatic anciently compriſed al that part of the peninſiila 
that lies ſouth of the Gondegama and Tungebadra fivers, from the 
coaſt of Coromandel eaſtward, to the Gaut mountains weſtward, 
and was divided into Balla- Gaut and Payen-Gaut, or the upper and 
lower Gauts *; the former being the weſtern part, and containing 
the diſtricts which now compoſe the country of Tippoo; and 
the latter, the eaſtern . or een e to its preſent 
definition. Sog Joot: m · , dog Dar 
The revenue of FP Nabob is Auel at about a million and a Half 
ſterling, annum: out of which, he pays a ſubſidy of 160, o0ol. 
to the Eaſt India Company towards the expence of their military 
eſtabliſhment. The evils attendant on the improvident conduct of 
the Nabob, were ſeverely felt, during the late war, and ought” to 
be cautiouſly guarded againſt, in future.. a 
The Britiſh poſſeſſions in the Carnatie are confined, chiefly, to 
the tract called the Jaghire, which extends along the coaſt, about 
108 B. miles, and 47 inland, in the wideſt part. Its revenue is 
reckoned 1 50, oool. Beſides the Jaghire, / there are lands dependant 
on Cuddalore, but the amount is not conſiderable.” The whole 


See che term Gau, explained in page Et Ii ith 
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amount of the land revenue dependant on Madras, including the 
circars, has been ſtated, in page cxiv, at 725, oool. per annum. 
The dominions of Tippoo Sultan, who ſtyles himſelf Regent of 
Myſore, begin on the weſt of the ridge of mountains beyond Dal- 
macherry, Sautgud, and Attore; and extend ſouthward to Travan- 
core and Madura; northward to Soonda and Viſiapour (inveloping 
Adoni, the territory of the late Bazalet Jung) north-caſtward to 
Guntoor and Ongole ; and weſtward to the fea. They compre- 
hend, generally, the provinces of Myſore, Bednore, Coimbettore, 
Canara and Dindigul; beſides his late father's conqueſts to the 
northward, which are Meritch, or Meritz, Soonda, Chitteldroog, 
Harponelly, Sanore-Bancapour, Roydroog, Gooty, Condanore, 
Canoul, and Cuddapah. | 
Tippoo's preſent territory exceeds very conſiderably, both in ex- 
tent and revenue, that of his rival the Nabob of Arcot : but pro- 
bably it will, for ſome time at leaſt, require a Prince of conſiderable 
talents, to prevent a ſtate, compoſed of ſuch diſcordant parts, from 
falling to pieces. A deſcendant of the Hindoo King of Myſore, 
whom Hyder dethroned, is living; and kept a ſtate priſoner at 
Seringapatam, Tippoo's capital, He is occaſionally ſhewn to the 
populace : and the circumſtance of his being permitted to live, is a 
ſtrong proof how much the popular prejudices prevail, in favour of 
the family of their ancient Kings. It was part of the plan of opera- 
tions of the ſouthern army, under Colonel Fullarton, in 1783, to 
march from Coimbettore to Seringapatam, in order to liberate this 
Prince, and encourage the people of Myſore to throw off their 
allegiance from Tippoo : and it was the opinion of many ſober per- 
ſons that it might have ſucceeded, if circumſtances had permitted 
Col. Fullarton to undertake it. The general character of Tippoo, 
is that of a man of high ambition; with great abilities for war and 
finance; cruel, to an extreme degree; and obſtinately attached to 
his 
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his ſchemes. He is unqueſtionably, the moſt powerful of all the 
native Princes of Hindooſtan ; but the utter deteſtation in which he 
is held by his own ſubjects, renders it improbable that his reign 
will be long. His dominions are very extenſive ; and although the 
imperfect ſtate of the geography of the weſtern part of the penin- 
fula, does not permit me to mark their northern boundary, 
yet it is pretty certain that it touches the river Kiſtnah, on the 
ſouth of the city of Viſiapour: and therefore, the extent» of 


Tippoo's territory, or kingdom, from the valley of Ootampaliam. ' 
on the ſouth, to the Kiſtnah on the north (or rather NN W) can- 


not be leſs than 550 Britiſh miles. In breadth, it is very unequal : 
in the wideſt place, that is, in the northern part of the peninſula, 
the breadth is at leaſt 330 miles; but leſs than 150 in the parallel 
of Tritchinopoly ; and further ſouthward, it ends in a point. In 
page xcvi, its area has been compared to that of Great Britain; 
which is taken at 96,400 ſquare Britiſh miles: and the country 
of Tippoo is ſuppoſed to contain 21 ſquare degrees; which in the 


parallel of 14”, produce about 9, 650 B. miles. By the peace of 


1782, Hyder was to relinquiſh all, but his ancient poſſeſſions : how. 
far his ſucceſſor has fulfilled the terms of the treaty, I am not in- 


formed: but the term, ancient poſſeſſions, was too general, or rather 


too vague, to be underſtood in any particular ſenſe. | 

The revenue of Tippoo, hay, been ſtated at four crores. of rupees, 
or as many millions ſterling. His military eſtabliſhment. is very 
great; being no leſs than 72,800 regulars, including 740 Euro- 


peans under the command of French officers : beſide troops. in the: 


frontier garriſons, to the amount of 49,000. The remainder. of 


his force, conſiſts of irregulars of various deſcriptions, and amounts: 


to 33,000 and upwards : ſo that the whole. force of Tippoo, is 
reckoned 155,000 ; of which, near. 73,000, are of a claſs much. 
ſuperior to any troops that have ever been raiſed and diſciplined by. 


t. a. native 
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a native of India*. His deſire of extending his kingdom, will keep 
him at perpetual variance with the Poonah Mahrattas, or the Ni- 
zam, or both; as it is only on their fide, that any acquiſitions can 
be made, without quarreling with the Engliſh. Hyder long me- 
ditated the conqueſt of the Travancore territory, ſituated at the ex- 
treme of the peninſula; but was prevented by the Engliſh. Tip- 
poo, is ſaid to have intentions of the ſame kind. The reader may 
- eaſily collect, from a curſory view of the map, how hurtful to the 
' intereſt of the Carnatic, ſuch a revolution would prove: ſince it 
implies alſo the transfer of the Cochin territories, and all the tract 
lying on the weſt of the Gauts. 


* I have been favoured with the following particulars, relating to Tippoo Sultan's military 
eſtabliſhment ; and which may be depended on. 


RecuLa RS. 
Cavalry - - - 27,400 
Sepoy Infantry, Hindoos and Mahomedans 36, 00 
Topaſſes (or Hatmen) that is, the deſcendants of Portugueſe and other 
Europeans, Infantry - - - 3 
Europeans, Cavalry - 200 | 
Foot - - 540 
- f * . 2 AE 740 
Artillery Corps, conſiſting of Europeans, Topaſſes, &c. — — 1,390 
72,830 
Guns attached to the Battallions 110 
Garriſons on the Frontiers. Horſe - 221, o00 | 
Foot - 28,000 
Wo 49-000 
Irregulars, armed in various ways, 7, ooo | 
Auxiliaries from the Rajahs of Arent Darwar, Harponelly, Sanore, &c. 
Horſe 10,300 | 
Peons (Irregulars) 8 13,000 
26,300 
REcCAPITULATION. 
Regulars - - 72,830 
Garriſens - - 49000 
Irre gulars - - 7,000 
Auxillaries - — 20, 300 


Total 1554130 
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CHRoNoOLOGICAL TABLE of EMPERORS, who have reigned 
in HIN DOOSTAN, ſince the GAIZNIAN CONQUEST. 


GHIZNIAN Emperors. 


Began his 
E Reign A. D. 
* Mahmood I. - 1000 
Mahomed ]. - 
Muſaood I. - { $29 
Modood - 1041 
Muſaood II. 
r 
Reſchid = 
Feroch-Zaad - | ors bo 
Ibrakim I. = I056 
Muſaood III. - 1098 
Arſilla - _ 1115 
Byram J. - 1118 
Chuſero I. 3 1152 
Chuſero II. - 1159 


GHoR1an or GAURIAN Emperor. 


Mahomed II, or Maliomed 8 
Ghori — AXES 


PaTan or AroHAN Emperors, 


Cuttub - - 1205 
Eldoze 

Aram - | 1210 
Altumſh or Iltumſh 

Feroſe I. = 1235 
Sultana Rizia, Empreſs 1236 
Byram II. - 1239 
Muſaood IV. - I 242 
Mahmood II. — 1 
Balin - - 1265 
Keikobad - 1286 
Feroſe II. — 1289 
Alla I. - - 1295 
Omar - - 1316 
Mubarick I. „53 SEV 
Tuglick - 1321 
Mahomed III. - 1325 
Feroſe III. 1351 
Tuglick II. - 1388 


He began his reign in Ghizni, A. P. 977. 


Began his 
4 Reign A.D. 

Mahomed. IV. - 8 
Abu- Bicker — : { 1389 
+ Mahmood III. - 1393 

Dynaſty of the Se1Ds. 

Chizer - (21 1414 
Mubarick II. 1421 
Mahomed V. - 1433 
Alla II. - 1447 

Dynaſty of Lobi. 

Bcloli 8 1450 
Secunder J. - 1488 
Ibrahim II. - 1516 

MoGUL or MunouL Emperors. 

Baber - 1 1525 

H uma toon — 1530 
Second PaTan Dynaſty. 

Shere - - 1542 
Selim 1545 
Mahomed VI. - 

Ibrahim III. - 0 15² 
Modul. Dynaſty reſtored. 
Humaioon - 1554 
Acbar - 1555 
Jehanguire £138 bs 1605 
Shah Jehan - 1628 
Aurungzebe, or Allumguire I. 1659 
Bahader Shah — 1707 
Jehaunder Shah - 1712 
Ferokſere 1713 

Ruffieh- ul-Dirjat : 
Ruffich-ul-Dowlah 5 717 
T Mahomed Shah - 11 
Ahmed Shah - 1748 
Allumguire II. - 1753 
Shah Aulum - 1760 


+ Tamerlane's Invaſion happened in this reign ; 


} And Nadir Shah's in this reign. 


„ &c. 
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O great an extent of country is contained in this map, and the 
quality of the materials is ſo various in different parts, that it 
became neceſſary, in order to prevent confuſion, to divide the ac- 
count of its conſtruction into ſeparate ſections, agreeable to the na- 
tural diviſion of the country; and, in ſome meaſure, to the nature 
of the materials. It is accordingly divided into ſeven ſections: 

The firſt contains the ſea coaſts and iſlands. 

The ſecond, the ſurveyed tract on the ſide of Bengal; or that 
occupied by the Ganges and its principal branches, as far weſt as 
the city of Agra. 

The third, the tract occupied by the Indus and its branches. 
The fourth contains the tract between the Kiſtna river and the 
countries traverſed by the Ganges and Indus; that is to ſay, the 
middle parts of India. 

The fifth contains the peninſula ſouth of the Kiſtna. 

The ſixth, the countries ſituated between Hindooſtan and China; 
namely, Thibet, Bootan, * Pegu, Aracan, Ava, and part of 
Siam: and 


The ſeventh, and laſt, contains Tables of diſtances between the 


Principal cities, &c. 
But, before I proceed to the particulars of the conſtruction of the 
hays, it will be neceſſary to explain the itinerary meaſure adopted 
B 2 in 
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in places where no ſurveys have been taken. The uſual meaſure of 
this kind in Hindooſtan, is the 6%, or crores, commonly eſtimated 
at two Britiſh ſtatute miles. I have not been able to get the true 
length of the coſs, as fixed by Acbar, and other Emperors ; and, 
even if I had, it would be of no uſe in the preſent enquiry, as all 
my Hindooſtanny itineraries and tables are in computed cofles. 

It may reaſonably be expected, that in a country of half the ex- 
tent of Europe, the eſtimated length of the itinerary meaſures, al- 
though of the ſame denomination, muſt vary in different parts of it. 
It is no more than what happens in difterent provinces of the ſame 
kingdom, in Europe. But as far as we have any data for making 
a juſt compariſon, the coſs does not vary ſo much as one-ſixth part 
over the whole country ; and between the northern and ſouthern 
extreme of India, (that is, in an extent of about 1700 miles) the 
difference is not more than one- ſixteenth part. The miles vary 
much more in their proportions, in the different parts of Europe. 

Taking the medium of the coſs throughout Hindooſtan, and the 
Deccan, there will be about 40 of them to a degree of a great cir- 
cle on the globe: that is, each coſs is about a geographical mile 
and half. But this is to be underſtood of horizontal meaſure; in 
which the windings and inflections of the roads are allowed: for the 
eſtimated routes could not be applied to geographical purpoſes, by 
any other rule. The coſs, in road meaſure, is about one ſtatute 
mile and nine-tenths; or at the rate of 190 Britiſh miles to 100 
coſſes; one part in ſeven, being allowed for winding, when the 
line of diſtance is extenſive. Or, ſeven miles of road meaſure, are 
allowed to produce fix miles horizontally, or in a direct line. 

In Malwa and its neighbourhood, the coſſes are larger than any 
where elſe, and are about 1,7 geographical miles, or 35 to a de- 
gree. And on the road from Baglana to Maſulipatam, they are ſo 
ſhort, that 46 are required to make a degree. But having only one 
example for the latter proportion, I ſhall found no rule on it. The 
proportions that J have adopted for Hindooſtan, Malwa, and the 

: Carnatic, 


* 
Carnatic, from a great number of examples, are reſpectively 1,43; 
1,71; and 1,6 of geographical miles to a horizontal coſs; or 42, 
35, and 374 to a degree of a great circle. The coſs of Hindooſtan 
proper, is therefore ſhorter than any other, and prevails throughout 
the greateſt extent of country. There is again in Nagpour (the an- 
cient Goondwaneh) a Goondy coſs, which by the medium of all the 
accounts I could get, is about 2,76 geographical miles, reduced to 
horizontal diſtance ; or 21,9, or 22 to a degree. This meaſure ap- 
pears to be in uſe by the natives, throughout Mundilla and Boggil- 
cund, as well as in Nagpour; and ſometimes occaſions great confu- 
ſion in the reports of the caſſidt, or couriers : however, they have 
a computation of Hindcoſtanny coſſes allo, in the ſame country; 
and the proportions agree in general remarkably well with that ſcale, 
between the Bengal Provinces and Aurungabad ; and between Mun- 
dilla and Hydrabad. 

Having mentioned the windings of the roads, it may not be im- 
proper to give the reſult of my enquiries on this head, for the be- 
nefit of thoſe who may have itineraries, kept in eſtimated diſtances, 
to work up. One in ſeven is allowed as above: and is what will 
be found to take place in large diſtances, in ſuch countries as are 
interſected by deep rivers, or watercourſes: or in ſuch as have no 
artificial roads; and where thoſe on the natural level, have obſtacles 
to ſurmount. The degree of winding of roads, in different coun- 
tries, is, {c@terrs paribus) according to the ſtate of improvement, 
in which the roads are. In India, the roads are at beſt, little bet- 
ter than paths, and whenever deep rivers, (which in that country 
are frequent, and without bridges) moraſſes, chains of mountains, 
or other obſtacles, oppoſe themſelves to the line of direction of the 
road, it is carried round, fo as to effect the eaſieſt paſlage ; and for 
this reaſon the roads there, have a degree of crookedneſs, much be- 

yond what we meet with in European countries, where bridges arc 
laid over every conſiderable watercourſe, and where hills are either 
levelled, or reduced to a convenient degree of acchvity ; and after 


all, 
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all, expences ſaved in many caſes, by the difference of labour be- 
tween the ſmoothing of the direct road, and the forming of a road 
on the natural level. But the proportions, muſt of courſe vary with 
circumſtances ; and may be only one in ten, in a dry, open, country, 
and one that has a tolerably even ſurface: but this happens too 
rarely to found any general rule on. As the line of diſtance in- 
creaſes, a greater degree of winding will take place; or, a ſhort 
diſtance will always be on a ſtraighter line than a long one: for in 
countries where the management of the roads is not arrived at a 
high degree of perfection, the road through a kingdom will be 
made up of portions, conſiſting of the particular roads leading from 
one City, or principal town, to another, although they may not lie 
in the general line of direction; and then there will be a general 
winding, added to the particular one: and the above proportion of 
in 7, is applied to this compound winding. And, added to this, 
in very long diſtances, ſome natural obſtacle, will, very probably, 
-oppoſle itſelf : an arm of the ſea; a river of difficult paſſage; a 
moraſs; or an impaſſable ridge of mountains; and change totally 
the direction of the road: whilſt the parts, on each fide of the ob- 
ſtacle, might have but an ordinary degree of winding: and it is 
ſeldom, but that one or other of theſe, occurs in the ſpace of 100, 
or 150 miles. Probably 1 in 8* may be a pretty juſt general pro- 
portion for diſtances of about a 100 miles: that is, 8 miles by 
the road, will be ſeven direct; or what is commonly termed Sird- 
flight and where the extent is from 200-to 300 miles, 1 in 7. 

Meaſured diſtances in Hindooſtan, do not often occur, where, 
at the ſame time, the true horizontal diſtance is given, except in 
Bengal : and that is a country too full of deep rivers, lakes, and 
moraſſes, to ſerve as a general ſtandard. In the Carnatic, a dryer 
country, the medium of winding, in diſtances of about 100 miles, 
is 1 in 9. In England, as far as we can truſt the maps (which may 


This is M. D' Aaville's idea, p. 45 and 46 of his Conſiderations Geographiques. 
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be done, where the diſtance conſiſts chiefly of difference of latitude } 
1 in 11 is the proportion, in diſtances of about 100 miles; and in 
very great diſtances, ſuch as Edinburgh, 1 in 7. 

It may happen that the direct route may lie through a deſert or an 
ill- governed country; in which caſe, travellers will avoid the way, 
in which famine, or robbery, threatens them, and by theſe means. 
be carried out of the true line of direction: but it is obvious that 
no rule can be given for ſuch caſes. Upon the whole, the degree 
of winding, as far as depends on natural cauſes, muſt be eſtimated 
by the compound ratio of the length of the line of diſtance, and 
of the nature of the country, as to evenneſs, dryneſs, and openneſs. 
And of courſe, ſome local knowledge of it will be required, in or- 
der to correct the diſtances in a juſt degree *. 

The term coſs is of high antiquity ;- and that of coſſid, or 
courier, appears to be derived from it. It ſeems that the meaſure 
of the coſs, eſtabliſhed by the different Emperors of Hindooſtan, 
has varied conſiderably at different times; and has always been lon- 
ger than the computed one. That fixed by Acbar appears to have 
been about 2 Britiſh miles, and a fixteenth. But of this, I have 
no farther proof, than what reſults from the compariſon of the dif- 
ferent meaſures of the road between Patna and Moorſhedabad; be- 
ing a portion of the great road from Delhi to Bengal, meaſured by 
order of one of the Emperors. 

M. D'Anville concludes his enquiry ꝶ into the length of the coſs, 
by determining the number in a degree, on a medium, to be 37; but 
it muſt be obſerved, that he had no meaſured lines with which he 
could compare his eſtimated diftances. On the other hand, in the 
reſpective diſtances of Candahar, Cabul, and Attock, as deſcribed 
by him, each degree contains 47 of Tavernier's coſſes. | 


*: Thoſe who wiſh for a general rule for changing horizontal diſtance into road diſtance, in 
their common references to maps; may break the line of diſtance, (if very long) into 1 
of not more than 100 or 150 miles; and then add to the whole ſum of the diſtances, ſo obtained, 
one eighth part. Theſe portions ſhould be contrived, ſo as ſeverally to include the ſpaces, be- 
tween the points, that diverge moſt from the general line of direction of the whole road. By. 
this means, the errors ariſing from the compound winding, will be avoided. 

+ Eclairciſſemens, p. 14. 
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SECTION I. 


The 8E A Cos TS and ISLANDS. 


Alcur rA is the point I ſhall ſet out from, as well from its 
being determined by ſeveral obſervations of longitude and la- 
titude, as from its having a meaſured line of conſiderable extent 
ſtretching from it both to the eaſt and weſt. I ſhall firſt purſue 
the route weſtward to the mouth of the Indus; and then return to 
Balaſore, and go eaſtward to the entrance of the ſtrait of Malacca. 
Calcutta, the capital of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in India, as being 
the reſidence of the General Council, has its citadel placed in lati- 
tude 22* 33“ north; and in longitude, by a medium of the obſerva- 
tions of four different gentlemen, 88 28“ eaſt from Greenwich *. 
Balaſore, ſituated about 101 geographical miles F from Calcutta, 
is the extreme point of the Bengal ſurvey on the SW ; or on the 
quarter towards Madras. Col. Pearſe's return from the Carnatic, 
after the termination of the late, war, afforded an opportunity of 
carrying a meaſured line from Madras to Balaſore, which had long 
been a defideratum ; as the exact poſitions of the intermediate ſtations 
of Maſulipatam, Viſagapatam, Ganjam, and Cattack, points on 
which many others eventually depended, were wanted : and althou gh 
there might be no great reaſon to ſuppoſe that Maſulipatam and 


All the latitudes mentioned in this work, being north of the Equator, and all the longi- 
tudes eaſt of the meridian of Greenwich, I ſhall in future mention only the terms latitude and 
longitude, leaving the ſpecies of each, to be underſtood, ' | 

- + I have made uſe of Geographic miles, or thoſe of 60 to a degree, in the account of the 
conſtruction of the map; and of Britiſh ſtatute miles in giving the comparative extent of coun- 
tries. They are diſtinguiſhed by G. miles, and B. miles. | 

Viſa- 
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Viſagapatam were much out of place, in the former. map, yet Gan- 
jam and Cattack were doubtful. Col. Pearſe's induſtry and atten- 
tion have amply ſupplied what was wanting, within this line. 
He directed the whole to be meaſured with a perambulator, and 
corrected each day's work, or at leaſt, every conſiderable interval, 
by obſervations of the latitude ; and the general coutſe being little 
more than 3 points from the meridian, the differences of latitude, 
were applicable to the correction of the diſtance thro' each particu- 
lar interval: and for a check on the whole, we: had already in our 
poſſeſſion, obſervations of longitude repeatedly taken at Calcutta 
and Madras. The whole extent of Col. Pearſe's meaſured line, in 
road diſtance, Was near 1 Naitiſn miles; ; @ work of no ſmall 
labour. 

The longitude of Fort William, 855 citadel of ü as 
aboveſaid, taken at 88. 27 45 *, from the medium of 4 obſervers; 
and that of Madras 80˙ 24 40 +, from the medium of 3 obſervers, 
gives a difference of meridians of 8 degrees, 3 minutes. It remains 
then, to compare with this, the difference of longitude. found by 
Col. Pearſe's meaſured route, as communicated by Mr. Pringle in 
the map drawn by him, and ſent to the Eaſt India Houſe. 

Balaſore, by the ſurvey, is 1* 26" 39” weſt of Fort William, and 
mult therefore be in 87* 1' 30”. Col. Pearſe reckons it 1' 15” more 
weſterly ; but I adhere to the ſurvey. From Balaſore to Ganjam, in 
lat. 19* 22', Col. Pearſe reckons.9 5 miles of weſting, or 1 41' 26” 
difference of longitude ; which brings Ganjam in lon. 85* 20 4” f. 
And from Gangam: to Madras he made 5 2 18” weſt : whence the 


9 Hon. Thomas Hawe | - 880 =—_ 
Rev. Mr. min 38 28 8 Gt 
Mr. Mins. - . :...-. 28. ac Medium 88? 27 45 | 
Capt. Ritchie — ** 88 26 : | 
iT o which may by; added the French obſervation at Ghyretty, which place is 1” eaſt from 
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+ Mr. Mears's obſervation was 855 i7” by © and , 1770. S 
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longitude of Madras, would be 80“ 17 44”, Here is found an ex- 
ceſs of about 7 minutes difference of longitude, more than the ob- 
ſervations give. But in examining the map abovementioned, it ap- 
pears that the difference of latitude. between Ganjam and Madras 
by account, exceeded that by obſervation 8 30“; and if this is to 
be imputed to exceſs of diſtance (which is highly probable) an ex- 
ceſs of longitude muſt alfo have taken place; and this error will 
amount to about 6' 48“; or nearly the difference in queſtion. 
This trifling error of 7 minutes in a difference of meridians of 6 
degrees and a half, to whatever it may be owing ; whether to over- 
meaſurement by the wheel; variation of the compaſs ; defects in 
the inſtruments; or errors in the obſervations of longitude 3 or 
partly to all theſe cauſes; is very immaterial, to general geography. 
The reſult ſhews, that we may conſider the difference of meridians 
between the two places, as determined near enough for the pur- 
poſes of navigation, or general Geography. 

I muſt not omit to mention that Capt. John Ritchie, by direction 
of the Bengal Government, in 1770 and 1771, took the bearings 
and diſtances in a general way, from Madras to Balaſore ; and his 
reſult came within one minute of the longitade by obſervation. 
But ſome of his intervals were not well Pony, His poſition 
of Maſulipatam, indeed came out only 1' to the eaſt of Col. Pearſe's ; 
but Vidagapatam was 7', and n 22 more weſterly. 

Although Col. Pearſe's route \ſerves to fix moſt of the principal 
Places, on or near the coaſt, yet oftentimes it deviated conſiderably, 
and for a length of ſpace, from the coaſt ; as between Balaſore and 
Jagarnaut; and between Viſagapatam and Ongole. Theſe blanks. 
are ſupplied from the materials of Capt. Ritchie, Major Stevens,. 
Major Polier, Mr. Cotsford, and others. 

Firſt, from Balaſore, to Point Palmiras. This was done by 
Capt. Ritchie, by a ſeries of triangles, formed by. three ſurveying 
veſſels; and corrected by obſervations of latitude, The reſult, 
placed Point Palmiras, directly ſouth of Balaſore: that is, in lon. 
les 97˙ 
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87 1' 20”; lat. 20" 44. From Point Palmiras to Jagarnaut Pa- 
goda, the coaſt was traced in a more curſory manner; and accord - 
ingly, the bearing and diſtance between Balaſore and Jagarnaut is 
very differently given by Col. Pearſe and Capt. Ritchie: the ac- 
count of the former being only 54 30“ difference of longitude; 
and that of the latter, 1* 16. This very conſiderable difference 
is too ſtriking, not to be particularly noticed ; and requires that 
ſome obſervations ſhould be made with time-keepers, to aſcertain 
the relative poſitions of Jagarnaut, Point Palmiras, and Balaſore. 
Wherever the miſtake may lie, it is of great importance to have it 
rectified : for if Col. Pearſe's bearing be true (and there appears no 
reaſon to doubt it) there muſt be a very eonſiderable error in the 
courſe between Jagarnaut, and Balaſore road, in Capt. Ritchie's 
. | | bir 

The longitude of Cattack is ſcarcely altered from what it was 
in the former map of India; where it was placed on the authority 
of Capt. Campbell, in lon. 86%. It is now in 86* 1' 30”; and its 
latitude ſtands as before. 

From Jagarnaut to Ganjam, the particulars of the | coaſt, are 
from Col. Pearſe's map, collated with thoſe of Ritchie's and Camp- 
bell's. From Ganjam to Poondy, 1s taken from the map of the 
Itchapour diſtrict; and Col. Pearſe's route on it, which may be 
traced from Ganjam to Bindi (near Poondy) furniſhes the means of 
correcting the compaſs of that map, which was faulty in a very 
conſiderable degree. Bindi ſerves as a connecting point for the 
two maps; as Nauparah or Nowparah, a little farther to the 8 W. 
does for Pearſe's, and-Cridland's map of the Tickley diſtrict. The 
coaſt between Poondy and Bimlepatam is ſketched from ' Lieut. 
Cridland's' map, from Major Polier's journal, and other M88. 
From Bimlepatam to Viſagapatam is from Col. Pearſe ; and from 
thence to Coringa from a MS. map, compiled during Col. Forde's 
expedition to Maſulipatam, in 1759 ; collated with Capt. Ritchie's 
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As there have been ſome obſervations taken at Vifagapatam to 
aſcertain the longitude, it is proper to take notice of them, and to 
compare the reſult with the longitude deduced from Calcutta and 
Ganjam, by Col. Pearſe's line. This gives 107,1 miles of weſt- 
ing, or 1 52' 54” difference of longitude, from Ganjam to Viſagapa- 
tam; from which if we deduct the proportion of the error in the diſ- 
tance (ſee page 10) the true difference of longitude will be 1* 50 39”; 
which taken from 85* 20' 4”, the longitude of Ganjam, leayes 
83* 2925 for that of Viſagapatam. But Col. Pearſe's obſervation 
was 84* 23“ zo“ and Mr. Ruſſel's 83* 21' 300“. Its latitude is 
17* 42“ LING; 
From Coringa to Maſulipatar, the heme of the coaft is from 
Major Stevens, as Col. Pearſe's route goes far inland, by way of 
Rajamundry, Ellore, &c. and does not again approach the coaſt 
near enough to determine its poſition,” till it comes to Vantipollam, 
near Ongole. Theſe! maps of Major Stevens's and of Col. Pearſe's 
Join at. the points of Siccacollum, on the bank of the Kiftnah ; at 
Rajamundry, and at Samulcota. Theſe 2 maps differ confiderably 
in the extent between Siccacollum and Samulcota ; Major Steven's 
giving 64 miles leſs than the other (error of diſtance allowed) but, 
L believe, Major Stevens's diſtance was meaſured, only between 
Siccacollum and Narſapour. 

Maſalipatam has its poſition very catiafaRtorily determingd; by 
Major Stevens's meaſurement from Siccacollum, a place in Col. 
Pearſe's map. It is 17,4 G. miles eaſt ; and 3, 3 ſouth of it; and 
comes out 48“ of longitude, eaſt of Madras, or corrected aw again 
page 10) 47 its longitude being 81* 12“; lat. 16* 8' 30“. 

From Maſulipatam to Madras, the figure of the coaſt, is gene- 
rally from Capt. Ritchie, corrected in certain points by the land 
ſurvey, of Col. Pearſe. For as the latter came cloſe to the coaſt 
at Vantipollam, Carwaree, and Rameeapatam, it appeared that 
Capt; Ritchie's chart required correction in the great bay between 
the latter place and Point Divy. I found it neceſſary alſo to reduce 
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the point at the mouth of the Pennar river, and make it leſs pro- 
minent; as the diſtance from Nellore to the neareſt ſea coaſt, would 
otherwiſe, have been much too great *. Indeed, it was not expected 
that a veſſel, ſailing along a flat, ſtraight coaſt, without 9 
could aſcertain every ſmall bending of the coaſt. | 

It is proper tb remark, that the whole difference: of aide 
between Calcutta and Madras, in M. D'Anville's and D' Apres“ 
maps, comes within a few miles of the truth, as they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the obſervations taken at re & and Pondicherry: but 
their maps are exceeding faulty in the detail. 

The longitude of Madras, or Fort St. 58 as was ſaid Ge. 
(page 9) is taken at 80? 25; and its latitude is 13* 5'. Pondi- 
cherry, by a ſeries of triangles obtained by means of the Jaghire 
map, Wandiwaſh Hill, Permacoil, the red hills, and the difference 
of latitude, I make to be 25 of longitude, welt of Madras; fo that 
Pondicherry will be in 80* juſt. The medium of the different ob- 
ſervations taken there, is 79* 55 40 Þ. Mr. Pringle, who mea- 
ſured the routes of Sir Eyre Coote's army, during the late war, 
makes the difference of meridians, the fame as I do, to a fraction. 

Its latitude is 11* 56“. | 
Cauddalore, in lat. 11* 415 ir 1. 79˙ 45 45%, is the moſt 
ſouthern point, determined by Mr. Pringle's meaſured routes: but 
the ſame gentleman furniſhes us, with the bearing of Portonovo 
from that place; which, with its latitude | 11* 305 allows us to 
place it, almoſt to a certainty, in lon. 79* 53 30“. | 

The poſition: of Chillumbrum Pagoda, in reſpe& of Fonda. 
ne ſo conſpicuous an object to the fight, is variouſly repre- 
ſented. By the medium of what appeared to me to be the beſt 
ee I have placed them South- weſt 7x G. miles from Por- 


* 1 have K Point Tennar to be 16 We miles to the eaſt of Nellore : moſt of the MS. 
maps make it leſs: 11 2 11 


+ Con. de Temps. - 79 57 
Gentil - - - 79 53 Medium 799 55 40” 
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tonovo. Mr. Barker determined their poſition with reſpect to De- 
vicotta, by a meaſured baſe, to be W. 16˙ 45 N. 8 G. miles; 
which added to the former line from Portonovo, gives 79* 535 for 
the longitude of Devicotta. Its latitude appears to be 11* 21”. 
Moſt maps allow a much greater diſtance between Portonovo and 
Devicotta, than what ariſes from the above conſtruction ; which is 
9 G. miles on a SSE. bearing: and the foundation of the error, 
appears to rhe to be the giving the bearing of Devicotta from Chil- 
lambrum, too great a degree of ſouthing. 

From Devicotta, ſouthward to Negapatam, my authorities are 
ſome MS. maps; among which, is one, drawn by M. D'Anville, 
containing the principal poſitions between Madras and Tanjore ; 
and ſeems intended for the baſis of a map of the ſouth Carnatic. 
Had M. D'Anville's differed from the others, I ſhould have been 
inclined to give the preference to the reſult of his inveſtigations ; 
but it happens that all the different maps I have conſulted, differ fo 
little among themſelves, that none make the difference of longitude 
between Devicotta and Negapatam more than 1'45” ; and the me- 
dium of the whole is 1 15” caſt; fo that Negapatam may be taken 
at 79* 5635 lon. ; and latitude 10* 46". | 

Thus Negapatam appears to be 325 weſt of Pondicherry, or 

28“ 25” from Madras; and whatever error there may be, muſt ariſe 
chiefly between Devicotta and Negapatam. If there be any, the 
different geographers and map-makers have all fallen into the ſame 
kind of error. I obſerve that the different maps made of late years, 
in India, have conſidered Negapatam as being in 16n. 79* 53“ to 
79* 54. I know not whence the idea is taken ; but, whether 
founded or not, it differs but little from mine. 

Negapatam is the ſouthmoſt point, on the dir fide of the 
peninſula, whoſe poſition can be reckoned tolerably exact; unleſs 
we except Point Calymere, whoſe bearing being pretty well 
known from Negapatam, and its latitude determined with preci- 
ſion ; may be conſidered as being nearly as well aſcertained as 


Nega- 
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Negapatam, on which it depends. Its latitude is 107 20“; and 
longitude 79 54 30”. 

No connected meaſured line that can be depended on, has yet 
been carried acroſs the peninſula; Col. Fullarton's marches, mea- 
ſured by Col. Kelly, extending only to Palicaudchery ; that is, 
not within 5o G. miles of the coaſt of Malabar : and thoſe extended 
ſouthward, through Madura and Tinevelly, ending at Cape Como- 
rin. Fortunately, however, we have a ſeries of longitudes by a 
time-keeper, deduced from Bombay, by Capt. Huddart, and ex- 
tended at intervals, along the whole coaſt, to Anjenga ; of which, 
more will be ſaid hereafter. 

Col. Fullarton's march into the ſouthern countries of the Car- 
natic, gave an opportunity of meaſuring the diſtances, and aſcer- 
taining the relative poſitions of Tanjore, Tritchinopoly, Madura, 
Coimbettore, Palicaudcherry, &c. in. reſpect of Negapatam, where 
the march commenced. The plan of theſe. marches communicated 
to me from the Eaſt India Houſe, bears the name of Col. Kelly ; 
and is declared to be actually meaſured, through the points above- 
mentioned, We have to regret that the fame attention was not 
beſtowed in the march from Calicut to Palicaudcherry ; the in- 
tended point of junction of the Bombay detachment, with that of 
Col. Fullarton : for, in that caſe, the exact width of the peninſula, 
had been no longer a matter of enquiry. 

Tritchinopoly comes out, by the above map of Col. Kelly's, to 
be 1* 10“ of longitude weſt from Negapatam ; which taken from 
75* 500 35”, leaves 78; 46 35 for the longitude of Tritchinopoly *. 
The latitude is 10 49". | TY 

Madura, by the ſame authority, is 34 difference x longitude 
weſt from Tritchinopoly ; that is, in lon. 78* 121 35”. Here it 
muſt be noted, that great diſcordance ariſes between the different 


* A map, drawn by Baron Weſebe (of the Rade an corps) accords in this particular, 
and indeed, in every other material one, with chat * on Kelly: but 1 have no knowledge 
how Baron W. procured his materials. 
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accounts of the bearing and diſtance between Tritchinopoly and 
Madura, as given by Kelly, Montreſor, and others. The two 
former differ 1,6 G. miles only, in diſtance; but Col. Kelly's 
bearing, gives 12,3 G. miles, more of weſting, than Montreſor's. 
And a third map, communicated by Mr. John Sulivan, has the 
ſame bearing with, Kelly's, but exceeds: it, 3,7 G. miles, in dif- 
tance; thereby, increaſing the weſting 1,3 G. miles; and of courſe, 
exceeding Montreſor's 13,6 G. miles, or 14 15 of longitude. 

The latitude of n I have not yet learnt. Col. Call's map 
places it in 9“ 52 * 5 and Col. nn difference of latitude n 
Tritehinopoly, 53' 12”, gives 9˙ 55 48”. K 

The authority for the remainder of this line, es Palamcotta 
(or Tinevelly) to Poolytopu on the ſea coaſt, weſtward of Cape 
Comorin, is from the map of Madura and Tinevelly, made under 
the direction of Col. Call (then Chief Engineer at Madras) and 
from Mr. Pringle's road diſtances; together with the latitudes of 
Palamcotta and Poolytopu. Firſt, I find in Col. Call's map, 
19 30” difference of latitude S. between Madura and Palamcotta; 
and 18” of longitude, weſt, This would place the latter in 8“ 43 
(Mr. Pringle informs us, that its latitude is 8 44) and in lon. 
77 54 35 . Then, from Palamcotta to Cotate or Cotaur, on the 
weſt of the Gauts, Mr. Call's map gives 29 12“ difference of lati- 
tude 8.; and 220 difference of longitude weſt; to Which, if we add 
the deduction from Mr. Pringle's meaſured diſtance to Poolytopu, 
5 30“ difference of latitude 8.; and 6 difference of longitude welt * 
the whole difference of latitude will be 34 42 S. and difference of 
longitude 287 welt ; giving for the N of e lat. 80 9“ 
18” 3; lon. 77 26" 25% -- 

Poolytopu village appears to be ſituated on FO * aſd, E N E. 
4 G. miles from * Point; which point, by Mr. Howe, 
auto, ces ooo 77 N Be men dh more los grout 


— would be but little affected, * ny" corer that might reaſonably be oh in the 
caring. 
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is reckoned in lat. 857; and Poolytopu being about 1' 30“ to the 
N. of it, ſhould be in 8* 8' 30“, according very nearly with the 
above calculation. It muſt, -I think, be acknowledged, that there 
is nothing in this deduCtion, that appears forced. Poolytopu, by 
the beſt account I can get, (a French MS. map in Mr. Dalrymple's 
collection) is 160 of longitude weſt of Cape Comorin ; which Cape, 
by this account will be in lon. 77" 42' 35”. 

We have ſome further light thrown on this ſubje& by the mea- 
ſurement of the road, by Mr. Pringle, from Tanjore to. Poolytopu. 
His whole road diſtance is 251+ B. miles; and allowing 1 in 9g * 
for the winding of the road, the horizontal diſtance will be 223+ B. 
miles, or 193 G. miles; which, on the ſame bearing as the above 
deduction is founded on, ($S:33* 40 W) gives difference of latitude 
2 41' 18”; and weſting 107,4, or difference of longitude 1? 490. 
As Tanze is in 109 46 30", the latitude of Poolytopu comes out 
8 5 12”, and its lon. 77 23115 Au longitude of Tanjore, by 
Col. Kelly's meaſurement, being 79" 12” 15”, deduced from Nega- 
patam) and 16“ added to it, gives for the longitude of Cape Como- 
rin 77 39“ 15”, or 3' 29” to the welt of the firſt calculation. 

Again, if the proportion of 1 in 8 be adopted for the winding of 
the road, (a more common one) it produces 190 G. miles + of 
diſtance ; and the latitude of Poolytopu will be 8* 8”; and its lon. 
772 20' 50”; and that of Cape Comorin 77 36' 50”, | 

This is all the ſatisfaction that I have been able to obtain, con- 
cerning the longitude of Cape Comorin, as deduced from the eaſtern 
fide of the peninſula. Something depends on the truth of the aſ- 
ſumption, relpotding the poſition of Negapatam ; and ſtill more on 


, 


The road from 'Madras to Tritchinopoly 


had a winding of - 1 in 9 
Tritchinopoly to Velore 1 in 10 
Madras to Tanjore - 83 1 in 93 : 
© —— Wandiwaſh - - 1 in 8 Medium 1 in 82 
Carongoly .- - -' 1 1 92 
Arcot to Wandiwaſh - - — 1 in 7 


+ The diſtance ariſing on the lines of Kelly and Call is 186, 25 G. miles. 
N the 
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accounts of the bearing and diſtance between Tritchinopoly and 
Madura, as given by Kelly, Montreſor, and others. The two 
former differ 1,6 G. miles only, in diſtance; but Col. Kelly's 
bearing, gives 12,3 G. miles, more of weſting, than Montreſor's. 
And a third map, | communicated by Mr. John Sulivan, has the 
ſame bearing with; Kelly's, but exceeds: it, 3, G. miles, in dif- 
tance ; thereby, increaſing the weſting 1,3 G. miles; and of courſe, 
exceeding Montreſor's 13,6 G. miles, or 14 15 of longitude. . 

The latitude of dolor; I haye not yet learnt. | Col. Call's map 
places it in g* 52 got ; and Col. Kelly's difference of latitude n 
Tritehinopoly, 53 12“, gives 9 55 489. ; | 

The authority for the remainder of this e ene Palamcotta 
(or Tinevelly) to Poolytopu on the ſea coaſt, weſtward of. Cape 
Comorin, is from the map of Madura and Tinevelly, made under 
the direction of Col. Call (then Chief Engineer. at Madras) and 
from Mr. Pringle's road diſtances; together with the latitudes of 
Palamcotta and Poolytopu. Firſt, I find in Col. Call's map, 
1* 9* 30” difference of latitude S. between Madurai and Palamcotta; 
and 18” of longitude, weſt. This would place the latter in 8* 430 
(Mr. Pringle informs us, that its latitude is 87 44) and in lon. 
77 54 35 Then, from Palamcotta to Cotate or Cotaur; on the 
weſt of the Gauts, Mr. Call's map gives 29 12“ difference of lati- 
tude S. ; and 22 difference of longitude weſt; to Which, if we add 
the deduction from Mr. Pringle's\ meaſured diſtance to Poolytopu, 
5 zo“ difference of latitude 8.; and 6' difference of longitude weſt * ; 
the whole difference of latitude will be 34 42 S. and difference of 
longitude 28 welt ; giving for the . of ee lat. oy 9 

18%; lon. 77 2600 29% + 2! 

Poolytopu village appears to 5 ſituated on tha 58 att E N E. 
4 G. miles from 2 Point; which point, by Mr. Howe, 

P The bearing between 9 and Poolytopu, i is 1 he from ſome MS, maps of no great 


authority, to be about SWI W. The whole diſtance being only 8 G, miles, the difference of 


—— e would be but little LV by any error that might reaſonably be . in the 
aring. 
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is reckoned in lat. 8* 7; and Poolytopu being about 1' 30“ to the 
N. of it, ſhould be in 8* 8' 30”; according very nearly with the 
above calculation. It muſt, 1 think, be acknowledged, that there 
is nothing in this deduction, that appears forced. Poolytopu, by 
the beſt account I can get, (a French MS. map in Mr. Dalrymple's 
collection) is 16 of longitude weſt of ape Comorin ; which Cape, 
by this account will be in lon. 77" 42 35”. 

We have ſome further light thrown on this ſubje& by the mea- 
ſurement of the road, by Mr. Pringle, from Tanjore to Poolytopu. 
His whole road diſtance is 251+ B. miles; and allowing 1 in 9 
for the winding of the road, the horizontal diſtance will be 223+ B. 
miles, or 193 G. miles; which, on the ſame bearing as the above 
deduction is founded on, (8 337 40 W) gives difference of latitude 
2 41' 18”; and weſting 10), 4, or difference of longitude 1? 4“. 
As Tanjore is in 10? 46' 300, the latitude of Poolytopu comes out 
8* 5' 12“, and its lon. 77 23 15” (the longitude of Tanjore, by 
Col. Kelly's meaſurement, being 79 12' 15”, deduced from Nega- 
patam) and 16“ added to it, gives for the longitude of Cape Como- 
rin 77 29' 15”, or 3' 29” to the welt of the firſt calculation. 

'Again, if the proportion of 1 in 8 be adopted for the winding of 
the road, (a more common one) it produces 190 G. milesF of 
Ames and the latitude of Poolytopu will be 89 8”; z its lon. 
77% 200 50” ; and that of Cape Comorin 77 36' 50”. 0 
This is all the ſatisfaction that I have been able to obtain, con- 
cerning the longitude of Cape Comorin, as deduced from the eaſtern 
ſide of the peninſula. Something depends on the truth of the af- 
ſumption, ng if the poſition of Negapatam; -_ ſtill more on 


* The a from 'Madras to Tritchinopoly 


had a winding of 1 in 9 
Tritchinopoly to Velore | - = 1 in 10 i 
Madras to Tanjore - @ © 3 1 in 93 . k 
Wandiwaſh - - t in 8 . Medium 1 in 8} 
Carongoly  - 1 in 9114 | 
Arxcot to Wandiwaſh - — [ in 7 


1 The diſtance ariſing on the lines of Kelly and Call is 186,25 G. miles. | 
D the 
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the accuracy of the map of Tinevelly, the hiſtory of which, I am 
unacquainted with : but, T think, the near coincidence of Mr. 
Pringle's meaſurement, with it (for I reckon 3 20” but a trifle in 
general geography) is a preſumptive proof of its general truth. It 
is underſtood that there is from 1 to 2 degrees of weſterly variation, 
between Negapatam and Cape Comorin : if this be allowed, it will 
remove the Cape 4 30“ further to the weſt ; and place it, according 
to Kelly's and Call's lines in 77* 38 5”. 

Let us now turn to the other coaſt, and obſerve how Capt. 
Huddart's and Capt. Dundas's, deductions of lon gitude, from the 
welt to Anjenga, accord with the reputed ſpace, contained in the 
interval between Cape Comorin and Anjenga ; which ſpace, by 
Mr. Dalrymple's obſervation of the difference of longitude ſhewn 
oy his time-keeper, in 1777s was 52' 30”. This, taken from 


77* 38" 5”, leaves 7645 35” for the longitude of Anjenga. 


Capt. Huddart's longitude of Anjenga, deduced by time-keeper 
from Bombay, reckoned in 72" 40 is. = 76 39 
N Capt. Dundass 1 
Mr. Dalrymple's 5 _—_ 6 76 38 
As Capt. Huddart's ſeries of longitudes commenced at Bombay 


in lat. 18 58”, and were continued to Anjenga in lat. 8? 39”, and 


then back again to Bombay ; by which the error of his time-keeper 
was aſcertained, and which was only as much as amounted to 23 


minutes of longitude ; we have every reaſon to be ſatisfied with 


this ſeries, as far as reſpects general poſitions : and indeed, geogra- 
phy is greatly indebted to the labours of this gentleman, who has 
preſented us with the longitudes of 16 places on this coaſt, and by 
that means given the true general figure of it, which exhibits, to 
thoſe who have been in the habit of contemplating it, a very differ- 
ent form, from what it ever did before. 

I am of opinion that more dependance may be placed on Capt. 
Huddart's longitude of Anjenga, deduced from Bombay, in the 
manner abovementioned, ' than on any other account: but at the 

ſame 


WS 
fame time I have adopted Mr. Howe's obſervation of longitude at 
Bombay, as it appears the moſt conſiſtent with other accounts. I 
do not mean by this, to determine on the merits of the different 
obſervations (of which indeed, I am incapable) but rather becauſe 
it accords with the obſervation taken at Goa, and with the routes 
acroſs from Negapatam to Tanore; and, as far as may be judged, 
with the deduction from Negapatam to Cape Comorin. It is true, 
that if Montreſor's poſition of Madura is admitted, it will place 
Cape Comorin 12” farther eaſtward; and if the variation be not 
allowed, there will be 4 30“ more to be added; in all 16 30“, or 
the full difference between Capt. Howe's, and Capt. Huddart's ob- 
| ſervations ; the one being 72® 387, the other 72® 54%. 
It now remains, after this inveſtigation, to be ſhewn, in what 
manner I have compounded the above differences; that no diſtor- 
tion of the intermediate parts ſhould take place, Anjenga, I have 
placed in 76? 40', being the medium of all the different accounts, 
by obſervation ; and by deduction from Negapatam. Mr, Dalrym- 
ple's difference of lon. 52 30“ to Cape Comorin, is then adopted, 
which places the Cape in 77* 32 30“. Madura, is placed in 
9 52', the latitude, given by Call; and its longitude is deter- 
mined by Col. Kelly's diſtance from Tritchinopoly, with the ad- 
dition of 3 miles to it; that is, in lon. 78” 11'; and Palamcotta 
in lat. 8 42”, and lon. 77 49 15”; according to the proportions 
furniſhed by Call and Pringle, between Madura and Poolytopu. 
The form of the coaſt between Madras and Cape Comorin, is 
from various authorities. The furvey of the Company's lands (or 
Jaghire) extends beyond Alemparve. From thence to Negapatam, 
is from a French MS. map, collated with D'Anville's map of poſi- 
tions (above ſpoken of) and ſeveral particulars between Pondicherry 
and Portonovo, from Mr. Pringle's map of the marches. The 
mouth of the Coleroone is from an Engliſh MS. map. From Ne- 
gapatam to Tondi, is chiefly from Major Stevens's, and my own 
obſervations : from Tondi to Good-water Ifland, Major Stevens's 
N D 2 ä alone: 
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alone : from heros to Tutacorin, Capt. Delafield's curſory ſurvey : 
and the remainder to Cape Comorin, is from Col. Call's map of 
Tinevelly ; corrected occaſionally by a printed chart, publiſhed by 
Mr. Dalrymple. It is not pretended that any of theſe points be- 
yond Cuddalore, are aſcertained with preciſion : but it is highly 
probable that Point Calymere cannot be' out in its longitude, 4. 
minutes. Tondi has the bearing and difference of latitude from 
Point Calymere to correct its poſition ; and there was alſo a line 
drawn from it to Tanjore. Ramanad is fixed by the interſection of 
two lines, from Madura and Tondi; and therefore muſt partake of 
the errors incident to Tondi, and Point Calymere. The Point of Ra- 
miſeram is alſo dependant on Tondi. When I conſtructed the map 
of India, in 1782, I concluded that the reſpective diſtances between 
Tondi, Tritchinopoly, and Devicotta, had been meaſured, and 
that I worked on ſure ground : but I have ſince been convinced of 
the contrary. 

From Cape Comorin to Anjenga the paiticatiare of the Saft, ap- 
pear to be either little known to us, or very ill deſcribed; as the 
reports of it are various and contradictory. Between Cape Comorin 
and Ruttera Point, I took the particulars from a French MS. chart, 
the ſcale of which appears to be faulty; for it gives only 35 G. 
miles of diſtance between Cape Comorin and Point Ruttera; and 
the difference of latitude only 13” 48”, by which the latter would 
be in 80 14; whereas, it cannot well be under 8* 20”, according 
to Mr. Howe's obſervation: and Mr. Dalrymple obſerves that Rut- 
tera Point is nearly 29 G. miles from that of Cadiapatam, which 
is about 19 from Cape Comorin. On theſe ideas, I have ex- 
tended the diſtance to 464 miles; and ſtill Ruttera is only 28“ from 
Cadiapatam. M. D' Apres account of the bearings and diſtances 
between Cape Comorin and Anjenga, gives 42 difference of lon- 
gitude; but then his chart contradicts that account, and gives 4423 
beſides an abſolute diſcordance in particulars. Mr. Pringle mea- 
ſured only 49 B. miles of road W between Poolytopu and 

Anjenga, 
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Anjenga, which cannot be more than 38 G. miles of horizontal 
diſtance; and falls ſhort of my expectations, more than 9 miles. 
All that I could do, was to give the coaſt ſuch a form, as my mind 
had conceived of it, by peruſing theſe different accounts: at the 
ſame time, I confeſs, none of them appear concluſive: and until 
we know the exact poſition of Poolytopu, in reſpect of Cape Co- 
morin, we, cannot allow Mr. Pringle's meaſurement, to diſcredit 
in the leaſt, Mr. Dalrymple's difference of longitude. We may 
here obſerve, by the way, that coaſts of ſuch rotundity of figure; 
as the termination of this great peninſula, are ſeldom ſo well deter- 
mined, as thoſe that embay, and where the fame: point remains long 
in view, and is of eaſy diſcrimination. Here the projecting points 
ſucceed each other too rapidly to allow a ſufficient degree of preci- 
ſion in calculating either the bearing, or the diſtance. The ae 
of Cape Comorin J have taken at 8 degrees. 

Coylan or Quilon, a Dutch factory about 14 G. wa to the 
N NW or NW of Anjenga, is the next place, whoſe longitude is 
noted by Capt. Huddart ; but as it cannot be expected that places 
differing only a few minutes. of longitude from each other, can be 
determined with preciſion by this means; I ſhall paſs on to Porca, 
another Dutch factory, in lat. g” 15, and longitude by Capt. Hud- 
dart 76? 10', I can by no means. reconcile this longitude with the 
Dutch MS. maps of this coaſt; for as the difference of longitude 
between Cochin and Porca by Capt. Huddart is only 87, the bear- 
ing ought to be 8 10” E; whereas in the map, it is S25E. In 
order not to do too much violence to either report, I have allowed 
160 difference of longitude, inſtead of the 8 of Capt. Huddart's, 
and the 100 of Capt. Dundas. The Dutch MS. in queſtion. con- 
tains the whole coaſt from Coylan in lat. 8 51',; to Cranganore in 
lat. 10 23“; together with. that vaſt aſſemblage of lakes, that ex- 
tend in ſome places 30 miles inland; and are the repoſitories of 
the waters that ſpring from the weſt fide of the Gauts; the whole 
country hereabouts being very flat, marſhy, and unwholſome. This 
MS.. 
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MS. map, which is alſo in Mr. Dalrymple's collection, contains a 
moſt valuable addition to the geography of this part of the pe- 
ninſula. 

\ Cochin, the principal ſettlement of the Dutch, on this coaſt, is 
the next place in Capt. Huddart's table of longitudes: and is 
reckoned by him, in 76* 2/; lat. 9 58'. Capt. Dundas makes it 
75* 58“; and M. D'Apres, in his new Neptune Orientale, 76" 3. 

Capt. Huddart has not noted the a of any place between 

Cochin and Tellicherry, in lat. 11 48“: and there being only a 
ſingle obſervation at the latter, I am inclined to paſs over the con- 
ſideration of it; and proceed to the next point of obſervation, 
Mount Dilla (or Delly) where 3 obſervations were taken. Mount 
Dilla is a remarkable promontory ſituated in lat. 12 1“; lon. 75% 2“ 
or 19 welt of Cochin. 
Me have two accounts of the bearings of the coaſt between theſe 
places; the one from M. D'Apres, the other has its particulars from 
different authorities. Neither of the two, differ eſſentially; and it 
is neceſlary to examine them carefully, as the reſult is to be uſed 
in comparing the longitudes of Paniany and Tanore, deduced from 
Capt. Huddart's obſervations ; with that deduced from the marches 
of the Colonels Fullarton and Humberſtone, acroſs the peninſula. 


M. D'Apres account is as follows: 
l 
Cochin to Crangimore N by W 25: G. miles. 
— — Paniany - NV W 21 | 
— Clit - NNW 42 
———— Maͤhe NW by N 30 
— — Mount Dilla NW 3 


The whole, added together, gives a bearing of N 2 5 30“ W, diſ- 
tance 144,5 G. miles; on which, the difference of latitude is 
2" 100 30”, and weſting 10, 62. But as the true difference of lati- 

tude 


„ 
tude is only 20 35, there is an exceſs of 7,5 in northing, and 2.6 in 
weſting : and the corrected departure, 58,4, gives the fame differ- 
ence of longitude as ſet forth in Capt. Huddart's table. 


The ſecond feries of bearings and diſtances, are theſe : 


Cochin to Cranganore (by the Dutch 
MS. map) N 12? W 24,9 G. miles. 
A Paniany (by D'Apres) N 715 W 21 
—— Tanore (by D'Auvergne) N 20 W 14,7 
———— Calicut (by Ditto) N 1915 W 24,3 
— - Mahe (by D'Apres) NW byN 30 
——————— Mt. Dilla (by De Funck) NW by W 28,4 


This feries, corrected by the difference of latitude, gives about 
2 of longitude, more than that of D'Apres ; a matter hardly worth 
conſidering. | 
Paniany is much the ſame in both accounts; and when corrected 
in poſition, by the proportion applied as above to D'Apres' ſeries, 
will be in lat. 10* 41” 45”, lon. 7555; or 7 weſt of | Cochin. 
And Tanore, by nA account of its ran, in reſpect 
of Paniany, will be in lat. 10 55”, and lon. 755 49“; or 130 weſt 
of Cochin. 

Tt may be a that De Funck's 3 of Mount Dilla 
from Mahe is N W by W, while that of D'Apres' is N W, and 
1,6 more in diſtance. The fact is, that the compaſs in De Funck's 
. is erroneous, the bearing - of Mount Dilla being there W 22* 
4 N. from Mahé; and W 23* 30 N. from Tellicherry; although | 
the difference of latitude requires it to be almoſt a point more north- 
wardly. The true bearing is ſtill a de/ideratum, but I have obtained 
an approximation towards it, by means of bearings taken by two 
ſhips in Tellicherry road. By the medium of theſe, the bearing 
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of Mount Dilla from Mahé, appears to be W 33 15 N. & or nearly 
NW by W; and the diſtance on De Funck's plan (which is un- 
derſtood to be meaſured). is 28,4 G. miles. This gives 24 30” 
difference of longitude, or 75 26 30“ for the longitude of Mahé; 
whoſe latitude is 117 45 18”, And Tellicherry being by the fame 
plan 3“ 30“ weſt of Mahé, will be in 75* 23“ lon. and lat. 11® 48. 
Capt. Huddart's Table gives only 160 difference of longitude be- 
tween Mount Dilla and Tellicherry, although ſtated above to be 
217; but I have before obſerved that theſe ſort of obſervations are 
more to be depended on, in great differences of lon gitude than in 
ſmall ones: not to mention that in the calculation of theſe differ- 
ences, the actual place of obſervation (that is, on board the ſhip at 
anchor in a road, or coaſting along ſhore) is often adjuſted to the 
place whoſe longitude is to be recorded, and which may be ſtyled 
the nominal place of obſervation; by eſtimated diſtances. 
Deducing the longitude back again from Mount Dilla to Tanore, 
a difference of 2 muſt of courſe be expected, as the two ſeries of 
bearings give that difference in the longitude ; and Tanore, will of 
_ courſe be 75 51', or 2' more eaſterly than the deduction from 
Cochin in the laſt page. F 8 
And now it will be proper to examine how far the lines of 
bearing and diſtance, drawn by Col. Kelly, and Lieut. D'Auvergne, 
acroſs the peninſula, in the parallels of Tritchinopoly and Tanore, 
agree with the reſults drawn from Capt. Huddart's obſervations. 
Col. Kelly's ſurvey of Col. Fullarton's march to Palicaudcherry, 
was, according to the paper accompanying it, in the Eaſt India 
Houſe, meaſured the whole way. The reſult, according 'to the 


» 


One of theſe bearings was NW W. at 4 of a mile off ſhore : the other, ſaid to be 2 of 
more, was NW by W. By reference to a plan of the road, it appears that the latter tation 
could have been only 17 off ſhore, as the depth of water, was no more than 54 fathoms. We 
may obſerve that Mount Dilla ſhould have bore more weſterly from the obſerver that was neareſt 
the ſhore, than the one fartheſt off: but there is ſeldom much nicety obſerved in taking bear- 
ings on ſhipboard, although ſo mach depends on it. By calculation, the difference of the 
angle between an obſerver at I off ſhore, and another at Mahẽ, would have been 3* 15” ; and 
| that at 1 4 off ſhore, 30 30*. So that Mount Dilla would bear from Mahé by the firſt compaſs 
WW 36? N.; and by the ſecond, W 30? 30 N.: the medium of which, is W 33 15 N. } 
>” map, 
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map, gives 184, 25 G. miles of weſting from Negapatam, or 30 70 
48” difference of longitude; placing Palicaud in 706˙ 48 4%; and 

in lat. 10˙6 1“; that is, 5 north of Negapatam. Of the route of 
Col. Humberſtone from Tanore to Palicaud, I have ſeen no leſs 
than 5 different plans; ſome of them differing 6 in longitude (that 
is, in diſtance) where the whole ſpace did not exceed 57 miles. 
One alone among theſe had the author's name to it, and therefore 
demanded the preference: It was by Lieut. D' Auvergne. I am 
yet oto learn, whether the diſtance was meaſured or not; but I 
ſhould hope and expect it was, or a great part of it; for one of the 
copies, and Which appears to have been tranſmitted during the 
march, diſtinguiſhes between the: meaſured and eſtimated parts * ; 
the former ſeeming to be the part marched over, and the latter, 
the part the detachment had yet to march. D'Auvergne's plan 
gives 564 G. miles of weſting between Tanore and Palicaud, or 
58015“ difference of longitude; thereby placing Tanore in lon. 
7550 320, according to the abovementioned longitude of Pali- 
caud, deduced from Negapatam. The copies of this route, inſerted 
in the maps of Col. Kelly and of Baron Weſebe, give only 50% G. 
miles, or 6; leſs of weſting than D'Auvergne's. Another map 
(communicated by Mr. J. Sulivan) and! probably in this part, 
copied from D Auvergneis, gives 57 miles; and a” fifth; tranſmit- 
ted by an Officer in Col. Fullarton's rin r the ſame as 


D' Auvergne's; that is 5. nel ln ind 0389 

If we adopt D- Auvergne's diſtance, the longitude! of Tanore, 
deduced from Negapatam, will bee 32“ 

Sous Dede from Capt, tenen, at Y a1 nl 

e Meyat Hilla, , n n pc 2% beg. 

| And from the fame. at Cochin e Os 21226 75 3 0 

me 5 10019 $99.0 Nigg tte ts e123 Agron rr 
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2 tr would oY ane 5 4 Rado tocilste Bor the Kale was wedelt cee 
actual mcaſurement,; difference o tud on of diſtances: to which may be added, 
that the meridian line or parallel ſh PLE de x tines the whole Tpace in the plin, to prevent 
N in meaſuring the angles of bearing. * 
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of Mount Dilla from Mahé, appears to be W 33* 15” N. & or nearly 
NW by W; and the diſtance on De Funck's plan (which is un- 
derſtood to be meaſured). is 28,4 G. miles. This gives 24' 30“ 
difference of longitude, or 75 26” 30” for the longitude of Mahé; 
whoſe latitude is 11* 45” 18”. And Tellicherry being by the ſame 
plan 37 30” welt of Mahé, will be in 75 23/ lon. and lat. 1148“. 
Capt. Huddart's Table gives only 160 difference of longitude be- 
tween Mount Dilla and Tellicherry, although ſtated above to be 
21'; but I have before obſerved that theſe ſort of obſervations are 
more to be depended on, in great differences of longitude than in 
ſmall ones : not to mention that in the calculation of theſe differ- 
ences, the actual place of obſervation (that is, on board the ſhip at 
anchor in a road, or coaſting along ſhore) is often adjuſted to the 
place whoſe longitude is to be recorded, and which may be ſtyled 
the nominal place of obſervation ; by eſtimated diſtances. 
Deducing the longitude back again from Mount Dilla to Tanore, 
a difference of 2 muſt of courſe be expected, as the two ſeries of 
bearings give that difference in the longitude ; and Tanore, will of 
courſe be 75? 51', or 2' more eaſterly than the deduction from 
Cochin in the laſt page. 2 2 | | 
And now it will be proper to examine how far the lines of 
bearing and diſtance, drawn by Col. Kelly, and Lieut. D'Auvergne, 
acroſs the peninſula, in the parallels of Tritchinopoly and Tanore, 
agree with the reſults drawn from Capt. Huddart's obſervations. 
Col. Kelly's ſurvey of Col. Fullarton's march to Palicaudcherry, 
was, according to the paper accompanying it, in the Eaſt India 
Houſe, meaſured the whole way. The reſult, according to the 


One of theſe bearings was NW + W. at g of a mile off ſhore : the other, ſaid to be 2 of 
fnore, was N W by W. By reference to a plan of the road, it appears that the latter ſtation 
could have been only 171 off ſhore, as the depth of water, was no more than 5+ fathoms. We 
may obſerve that Mount Dilla ſhould have bore more weſterly from the obſerver that was neareſt 
the ſhore, than the one fartheſt off: but there is ſeldom much nicety obſerved in taking bear- 
ings on ſhipboard, although ſo mach depends on it. By calculation, the difference of the 
angle between an obſerver at I off ſhore, and another at Mahé, would have been 3? 15; and 
| that at 1 5 off ſhore, 30 30". So that Mount Dilla would bear from Mahé by the firſt compaſs 
WW 36? N.; and by the ſecond, W go? 30 N.: the medium of which, is W 33? 15 N. | 
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map, gives 184,25 G. miles of weſting from Negapatam, or 3* 7 
48” difference of longitude ;. placing Palicaud in 767 48" 47”; and 
in lat. 10% 51”; that is, 5 north of Negapatam. Of the route of 
Col. Humberſtone from Tanore to Palicaud, I have ſeen no leſs 
than 5 different plans; ſome of them differing 6” in longitude (that 
is, in diſtance) where the whole ſpace did not exceed 57 miles. 
One alone among theſe had the author's name to it, and therefore 
demanded the preference: It was by Lieut. D'Auvergne. I am 
yet eto learn, whether the "diſtance was meaſured or not; but I 
ſhould hope and expect it was, or a great part of it; for one of the 
copies, and which appears to have been tranſmitted during the 
march, diſtinguiſhes between the; meaſured and eſtimated parts“; 
the former ſeeming to be the part marched: over, and the latter, 
the part the detachment had yet to march. D'Auvergne's plan 
gives 56x G. miles of weſting between Tanore and Palicaud, or 
58” 15” difference of longitude ; thereby placing Tanore in lon. 
75*.50" 32”, according to the abovementioned longitude of Pali- 
caud, deduced from Negapatam. | The copies of this route, inſerted 
in the maps of Col. Kelly and of Baron Weſebe, give only 50% G 
miles, or 6; leſs of weſting than D'Auvergne's. Another map 
(communicated by Mr. J. Sulivan) and: probably in this part, 
copied from D'Auvergne's, gives 57 miles; and a fifth; tranſmit- 
ted by an Officer in Col. F bllarton's 80 En the ſame as 
D'Auvergne's ; that is 561. Me Midi 3 

If we adopt D' Auvergne's Asen ch longitude of Tanori, 
deduced from Negapatam, - will bee "7 8 * 320 
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Scarce any diſcuſſion - of the ſort could be attended with a more 
fatisfactory reſult: and I think it affords the ſtrongeſt preſumptive 
proofs of the truth of Capt. Howe's obſervations at Bombay ; from 
which, the longitudes ſhewn by Capt: Huddart's 'time-keeper, are 
deduced. 

__ With reſpect to my former ideas of the breadth of the ban 
although the extent in longitude between Bombay and Madras, re- 
mains nearly as before; yet by the ſwelling out of the coaſt, on 
the ſouth of Bombay, I reckoned it too narrow by about 30 G. 

miles in the parallel of Madras; and 27 in that of Pondicherry. 
I have now concluded the diſcuſſion of the longitudes acroſs, 
and round the ſouthern part of the peninſula ; and alſo an account 
of their application to the map: for a rigid adherence to difference 
of longitude even by obſervations of the above kind, between places 
not far. removed from each other, would in ſome caſes, diſtort the 
relative parts of the map beyond probability; and therefore, it was 
neceflary, in ſome meaſure, to accommodate the differences, when 
the exiſting authorities appeared to carry more weight than the ob- 
ſervations: which, as we have obſerved before, are ſubject to er- 
cor, even in the.application : and they are no leſs ſo, from a caſual 
variation in the Tate of the time-keeper. A ſeries of obſervations, 
ſuch as we have been conſidering, muſt in a general view, be re- 
garded as deciſive ; but it would be hazarding too much to adopt 
each particular longitude, when it was contrary to every other au- 
thority. Much leſs can any abſolute dependance be placed on lines 
of bearing and diſtance taken from maps, whoſe hiſtory and con- 
ſtruction is not before us. And where more authorities than one 
may occur, and thoſe not agreeing; in ſuch caſes, it muſt be left 
for the judgment o determine, which appears the moſt probable. 
Now, although there are ſtrong preſumptive proofs of the general 
truth of the relative poſitions of the principal points between Cud- 
dalore and Anjenga, yet they do not reſt on the ſame ſolid founda- 
tions, as the poſitions in * north io * qa ak and there- 
| rot 4 8.7.0 fore, 
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ſore, Cape Comorin is placed more with relation to Anjenga, 
than to the eaſtern coaſt. Again, the reſpective differences bf 
longitude between Anjenga, Porca, and Cochin, do not well accord 
with other authorities; and therefore as theſe differences of longi- 
tude are very ſmall, I thought the Dutch MS. map, might be bet- 
ter authority for them, than the differences ſhewn by the time - 
keeper: : Another particular is to be noted, concerning the longi- 
tudes on the fouth of the parallels of Cuddalore and Mahé: (viz.) 
that theſe will be found ſomewhat different in the map from the a- 
bove account; for when the map was conſtructed, I was not in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſore papers which throw an additional light on the fub- 
ject: but theſe differences are very trifling. Some few errors alſo 
crept into the conſtruction ;' ſo that upon the whole, this account 
contains rather what the map ought to be, than what it is: though, 
poſſibly, the: errors I am pointing out may be fo ſmall, that they 
would have eſcaped the notice of all but profeſſed geographers. 

Tanore and Cochin are both placed 3 to the eaſtward of the 
aſſigned longitude (page 23) ; and Negapatam 1' to the weſtward 
of what is given in page 143 by which double error the peninſula 
is made to be 4 narrower than was intended, in that parallel. I 
was ignorant at that time, chat there was a plan of Humberſtone's 
march, which had the author's name to it; and therefore had taken 
the medium of all the ne, We will now reſume "_ Everly of 
the conſtruQion. 

The latitude of Calicut I hank kin at 11* 18“. his cy is 
rn for being the firſt Indian port viſited by European ſhip- 
ping: that is, by the Portugueſe,” who landed there under Vaſco de 
Gama in 1498. It was then the moſt flouriſhing place on the Ma- 
labar coaſt, the Zamorin or Emperor making it · the capital of a very 
extenſive ſtate. It appears to have fallen in its conſequence ſoon 
after; the new power of the Portugueſe ee a ADRIAN 
throughout the maritime parts of the peninſula, 

The form of the coaſt between Oalicut and Nahe, lauen fon 
a ſketch of * Abingdon's. Chitwa is ſaid to be in lat. 10387, 
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by Capt. Drummond ; but I cannot "reconcile its ſituation to that 
parallel; as it cannot well be ſo near 0; Paniany. I have pats * 
in 10 33” 1 $73 v5 111-590) nns 1 HA | 

| Mangalore is the next place to Mount Dilla, in n Hud- 
dart's table, and its: longitude given is 74* 44; lat. 12* 0. For 
about 5+ leagues to, the NW of Mount Dilla, the form of the coaſt 
is taken from a French map in Mr. Dalrymple's collection; the reſt 
of the coaſt, to Mangalore, and from thence to Coondapour (or Baſ- 
ſelore) in lat. 135 36, is little known as! to particulars. A large 
river named Cangerecora, whoſe courſe is from the north-eaſt, falls 
in about 4 miles to the north of Mount Dilla ; previous to which, 
ats counſe is parallel with the ſea coaſt for about 11 miles, being ſe- 
parated only by a ſpit of ſand. The forts of Neliſuram, Ramdilly, 
and Matteloy are fituated on this river, Which is joined by ſeveral 
other rivers, or ſtreams, that deſcend from the Gaut. Mountains; 
which, in this part, approach within 22 miles of the coaſt. I can- 
not help conſidering this Neliſuram, which is fituated about 12 
miles up the river, as the place meant by Nelcynda and Melcynda, 
by Pliny and Races) 3 4 CO viſited by the Egypins: and Roman 
mms g Fall! 

We have been lady bowls e e 0 ie on. of 
che: coaſt, between Barcelore and Meerzaw (or Merjee) by means 
of a iniap drawn by Lieut. Reynolds, during the war which termi- 
nated ſo unfortunately for the Britiſh arms in 1783, in the Bednore 
country; to which this part of the coaſt is oppoſite. This map is 
drawn in a moſt maſterly ttyl, and contains near 60 G. miles of the 
coaſt; and extends inland ton the, Foot of the Gauts, which here, 
approach in ſome places; within G miles of the ſea, and axe never 
more than 20 from it. It includes the poſitions of Bednore and 
Bilghey within the Gauts and alſo, Onore, Batcole, and Coom- 
tah on the coaſt... We are furniſhed with * means of joining this 
portion of geography to the,reſt;, by having the longitude of Pigeon 
eie by Capt. Huddart; anti by & the Paſitios of it in 

| i, mtee \ © " reſpect 
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reſpect of Fortified Iſland, near Onore. Pigeon iſland is very ſmall, 
and hes about 8 G. miles from the coaſt, and 15 from Onore , and 
is in lat. 14* 1”. Its longitude is 74* 6* 309”, 

From Meerzaw, to Cape Ramas in the neighbourhood of Goa, 
we are but ill informed concerning the particulars' of the coaft. Be- 
tween theſe, are ſituated the port of Carwar, and the iſlands of An- 
gedive, both of them better known to the Engliſh in the early 
period of their India trade, and before they were in poſichon of 
Bombay. Capt. Huddart fixed the longitude of Oiſter Rock in the 
mouth- of Carwar Bay, and alſo that of the Aguada' Point and caſtle, 
on the north fide of the entrance of Goa Bay, or road. This he 
makes to be in 72* 34 30“; and it is worthy of obſervation, that 
the eity of Goa, which is 11” 15” more to the eaſtward, and con- 
ſequently in 72* 45 45” by the ſame account, was placed in the 
fame poſition within a fraction of a minute, by the obſervation in 
the Con. de Temps; and which, for want of being better informed, 
J formerly diſregarded. The poſitions of Cape Ramas, Angedive, 
and Carwar Points, are corrected in reſpect of Aguada, by a ſet of 
obſervations and bearings of the late Capt. Howe, whoſe attention 
to marine ſcience, was equal to his gallantry, and knowledge of the 
practical part of his profeſſion. I have had occaſion repeatedly to 
acknowledge the aids. I have been furniſhed with, by means of his 
collection of Obſervations and We in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Dalrymplbe. | 

The figure of the iNland of Goa, and its environs, to the boot of 
the Gauts, is taken from a Portugueſe MS. map of Mr. rt rac 8. 
The latitude of Goa, and of the Aguada Caſtle, is 15“ 28 200. 

Goa, the capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements in India, and the 
feat of a Viceroy, is a very conſiderable city. It was firſt taken 
poſſeſſion of by Albuquerque in 1 510, and Om! a Prince of Saracen 
dannen according to Nit | 


- When Fortified and Yo E N diltant 21 miles, Pipeon Iland 3 SW, 08 Hog 
Illand 88S E. Hog Iſland bears from Pigeon Iſland E 4 S diſtant about 7 miles. 
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The coaſt between Goa and Bombay, near 220 G. miles, is little 
known to us in detail, nor indeed was the general bearing of it 
known, until Capt. Huddart furniſhed us with his ſeries of longi- 
tudes. By his account it appears, that this coaſt, although in the 
neighbourhood of our principal marine ſation and arſenal in India, 
was deſcribed in the charts, with an error of very. near a whole 
point of the compaſs, in bearing. Indeed the whole weſtern coaſt 
of India has far too great an obliquity from the north towards the 
weſt, in all the former charts; my own not excepted. Mr. Dalrym- 
ple accounted very rationally for it, by bringing to our recollection 
the great quantity of weſterly variation of the needle, that prevailed 
here, during the time of our firſt voyagers ; and which is now re- 
duced to leſs than 2 degrees. It is well known that it was a long 
time before the true north was diſcriminated in charts ; and the ori- 
ginal idea of the direction of this coaſt, was tranſmitted down to 
our days. | 

Perhaps there are few coaſts ſo much broken into ſmall bays and 
harbours, and that at the ſame time have ſo ſtraight a general out- 
line. This multitude of ſmall ports, uninterrupted view along 
ſhore, and elevated coaſt, favourable to diſtant viſion, have fitted 
this coaſt for the ſeat of piracy ; and the alternate land and ſea 
breezes that prevail during a great part of the year, oblige veſſels to 
navigate very near the ſhore. No wonder then, that Pliny ſhould 
notice them in his time as committing depredations on the Roman 
Eaſt India trade; and although a temporary check has been given 
them, in the deſtruction of Angria's fleets, &c. yet we may expect 
that they will continue the practice while commerce laſts, They 
are protected by the ſhallowneſs of their ports, and the ſtrength of 
the country within. 'As pirates, they have greater natural advan- 
tages than thoſe of Barbary, who being compelled to roam far from | 
their coaſts, have expenſive” outſets ; here the prizes come to their, 


own doors; and the- cruiſers 1 1 lic ſecure i in port, until the prey | 
18 diſcovered. ail; e bi 
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The Vingorla Rocks in lat. 1 C32" 40” Capt. Huddart took the 
longitude of, next to Goa, and made it 73* 16' 30”. Theſe rocks 
lie about 6 or 7 miles off ſhore, of which we know but few parti- 
culars, farther than that it is poſſeſſed by a piratical tribe named 
Malwaans. The principal ports hereabouts are Melundy or Sunder- 
doo, a fortified iſland about 10 miles to the NE by N of Vingorla 
Rocks, and reduced by Commodore James in 1765: alſo Rairee, 
Vingorla, and Newtya: which laſt I cannot help thinking, is the 
Nitrias of Pliny, near which the pirates cruiſed for the n 
ſhips. N 

A Dutch MS. chart aſſiſted me in drawing the coaſt betcha Me- 
lundy and Antigherrya, an extent of about 70 G. miles. This 
chart was procured by Sir Joſeph Banks for Mr. Dalrymple : 
and the tract compriſed within it, contains the ports of Dewgur, 
Tamanah, Rajapour, Rampa, Antigherrya, and alſo Gheriah, late 
the capital and principal port of Angria. This place was found by 
Capt. Huddart to be in lon. 73* 8“; and its latitude is 16˙ 377. 
Between Antigherrya and Bombay, are the ports and iſlands of 
Zivagee, Dabul, Severndroog, Fort Victoria (or Bancoote) Suffer- 
dam, Danda-Rajapour, Choule and Coolabba. At Victoria, the 
longitude was found to be 72* 54: latitude 17* 59%. The lati- 
tudes alone of ſeveral of theſe places, helped me to ſettle their 
poſitions, as the coaſt is nearly meridional ; but I. bardly expect 
to be free from miſtakes, in fixing ſuch a number of places, with- 
in ſo confined a ſpace, and with fo few aids. 

Bombay, the principal port and ſettlement of the Engliſh 3 in. this 
quarter, is ſituated in lat. 18* 580, longitude by Mr. Howe's obſer= 
vation 17* 38.” I have placed it in 17 400, or 2 minutes farther to 
the caſt, which was occaſioned originally by a miſtake, and which 
would have coſt too much time to rectify, had I attempted it. 
Bombay is a ſmall iſland, ſcarcely more than 7 miles in length, and 
very narrow, containing a very ſtrong and capacious fortreſs, a large 
city, and a dock-yard, and marine arſenal. It was ceded to the 
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Engliſh in 1662, by the Portugueſe, as part of the dower of the 
Queen of Charles II. On the N E it is ſeparated by a narrow 
ſtrait, from Salſette, a fine iſland of about 15 miles ſquare, and an 
acquiſition from the Marattas in 1773. Bombay, Salſette; and the 
neighbouring ſhores of the Continent, form a large ſound, in which 
are ſeveral other iſlands, particularly Caranjah and Elephanta, the 
latter famous for its ſubterraneous temple, and both of them a 
fitions from the Marattas. „„ | OTE 47 

| Salſette alſo has its ſubterraneous dee cut out of the live 
rock : all of which appear to be the monuments of a ſuperſtition 
anterior to that of the Hindoos *. 

Baſſeen, a city and fortreſs of note, is ſituated on 'the point of 
the Continent oppoſite to the north end of Salſette. This place fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh, after a ſmart fiege in, 1780, but was 
reſtored to the Marattas, together with all the other conqueſts made 
on that fide of India, at the peace of 1783, Salſette and the ſmall 
iſlands excepted. Baſſcen is ſituated in lat. 19* 49, and under the 
: ſame meridian as Barney as appears by the yy of * iſland aut 
Salſette. | 
From Baſſcen to ICS hs ROO with Gece Gaddard's 
army, drew a meaſured line (as I am informed) and the reſult gave 
9, 5 G. miles of ling. or 100 of longitude, for'the difference Os 
"The difference of latitude 1 from Naben was n to „ er 52, 


Which added to 19* 19), gives 21117 for er of Surat. It is placed 
in 2 15 10 30 . | | 


- 
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It is a great misfortune to ae that no one © ebfvitim 
of longitude ſhould have been taken, on the weſt of Bombay: by 
which default, we are precluded from correcting an extent of 7 de- 
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directions, and whoſe: geography is compoſed of materials of ſa 
miſcellaneous a kind, that it can hardly be expected we ſhould 
ſteer clear of error in the conſtruction of it. The poſition, of Surat 
is indeed checked by the meaſured line of General Goddard's march 
from Burhanpour ; where, Mr. Smith had an obſervation of the 
longitude. And we have alſo a meaſured line profeſſedly taken with 
bearings on ſhore, as far as Amedabad. But compaſſes often differ; 
and the variation is as often neglected. a 

Mr. Smith's longitude of Burhanpour is 7622“, (but I have 
taken it in my map at 76* 19“, the reaſon of which I ſhall ſhew in 
its proper place) and it is taken notice of now, only with a view 
to ſhew how far Surat, as it is, placed here, agrees with the obſer- 
vation made on the caſt of it. | 1 

By the ſurvey of Goddard's march from Burhanpour to Surat 
the difference of longitude between the two places appears to be 
3* 30 45”, which taken from 76" 22“, leaves 72* 51“ 15” for the 
longitude of Surat. I have before obſerved, that its longitude de- 
duced from Bombay is 72 50: but having taken Burhanpour at 
76* 19”, Surat will be in 72* 48” 15”, and that is the longitude I. 
have adopted for it; altering at the ſame time Goddard's difference 
of longitude from Baſſeen, to 8 15”, inſtead of 10. And as Mr. 
Howe's. longitude of Bombay was altered from. 72* 38 to 72 40, 
it appears that Surat ſtands as it would do by Mr. Howe's original 
obſervation, and with Goddard's original difference, of longitude. 

The materials under different authorities, for the form of the 
coaſt between Baſſeen and Surat, do by no means accord. together; 
ror have I the means of determining which to prefer. From Baſ- 
ſeen to Arnaul, a fortified: iſland, commanding the entrance of the- 
Angaſsyah, or Mandavee river, I take from General Goddard's 
march, the only authority. J can find. From Arnaul to Nonſary 
or Noflary, a few miles ſhort of Surat river, there is a. chart by 
Lieut. Ringroſe ; and alſo a chart from St. John's Point, to Surat 
tiver by Lieut. Skynner : by which means, we have about 50 miles 
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of the ſpace contained in Skynner's chart, included alſo in Rin- 
groſe's; and an opportunity is given of comparing their bearings 
and diſtances, as well as Goddard's, which includes nearly the 
fame ſpace. Here, to our utter aſtoniſhment, we find two charts, 
profeſſedly taken by authority, differ 11 degrees in bearing in an 
extent of 60 miles! for ſo much more eaſtwardly from the north, 
does Mr. Skynner make the bearing of Surat from Omergong, than 
Goddard's map does. As to the compariſon between Ringroſe and 
Skynner's charts, from St. John's Point to Noſſary, Ringroſe makes 
the bearing N 2* W, and Skynner N 107% E. Goddard's route com- 
ing cloſe to the ſea in the neighbourhood of St. John's, ſhews, if 
we may rely on his map, that the truth lay between Ringroſe and 
Skynner ; but that Ringroſe came the neareſt to it. 

Having taken Goddard's line for the general bearing, I have 
adapted the other charts to it, in the beſt manner I could ; preſerv- 
ing all their particulars, in which they do not differ ſo much as in 
generals. Such excellent ſurveying marks as Tarrapour and Valen- 
tine's Peaks, and Poneira Caſtle, ' &c. offer, might eaſily afford data 
for a ſeries of triangles ; and of courſe, for a general ſurvey of this 
coaſt, in ſkilful hands: and take away from us the reproach of re- 
maining ignorant of the true courſes between two of our principal 
factories, Bombay and Surat. St. John's Point does not appear to 
project far from the general line of the coaſt, either by Goddard's 
or Ringroſe's accounts, though deſcribed in that manner in all for- 
mer charts. The ſhallowneſs of the water near it, has probably 
kept navigators at too great a diſtance to be informed of the truth. 
I apprehend that the hill called Segwah, in General Goddard's 
route, is what is called Valentine's Peak by navigators. 

From Surat to Amedabad, through the city of Broach, there is 
a route of General Goddard's profeſſed to be meaſured, and taken 
mathematically. We had previouſly maps or ſurveys of the country 
between Surat, and the river Myhie, extending inland to Brodera, 
Dubhoi, and Zinnore, on the Nerbudda; but none of them went 


beyond 
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beyond the Myhie. The following is the e between 
the bearings and diſtances of the different maps as far as they go. 


From Surat to Brodera, by Goddard N 18* 55 E 69,9 5 G. miles, 
— — Turner N 20 5 E 68, 4 | 
—— Hin N 18 28 E 68 v5, 


— 


Medium N 1. 19 24 E N 


The differences here, are not great, conſidering how much, com- 
paſſes and meaſures often differ among themſelves. The medium 
of the 3 accounts differs ſo little, in any reſpect, from Goddard's, 
that we need not heſitate to adopt the reſt of his line to Amedabad, 
which is ſomething more than 50 miles to the north-weſtward 
of Brodera, The moſt remarkable difference in this quarter, is 
between Mr. Skynner's and others bearings and diſtances between 
Surat and Cambay. 


Mr. Skynner's is N22 W 33,2 G. miles, 
Mr. Taylor's - N 9 5; W 67,7 
Mr. Himming's = N 10 30 W 68,3 


And it is remarkable that the deviation here, is from the north, 
towards the weſt; on the former occaſion, it was from the ſouth, 
towards the weſt, As Taylor's, Himming's, and Goddard's, 
agree ſo nearly between Surat and Brodera, one cannot help giving 
the preference to their lines; or at leaſt to the medium of both, 
between Surat and Cambay ; which is placed in lat. 22* 16” 45”, 
ton. 72 32' 45”. 

Having altered the bearing of the eaſt ſide of the gulf of Cambay, 
it became neceſſary, in order to preſerve a proper width to the gulf, 
to give the welt fide a direction more oblique to the meridian, than 
appears in the original. At the ſame time, as it appeared but rea- 
fonable that Groapnaught Point, ſhould preſerve the parallel of lati- 
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rade a abel it, in the original; the length of the woſtern coaſt, 
muſt neceflarily be augmented, which it is, by 3 miles. The 
width of the gulf, in the original, from Swalley to Groapnaught, 
Is 525 G. miles. I have allowed it 481 only. 
It may be obſerved however that both D' Anville and D- Apres 
give even a more oblique direction to this coaſt than I have done; 
at the ſame time, that they give nearly the ſame direction to the 
eaſtern coalt, that Mr. Skynner does; and by this means, bring 
the head of the gulf, almoſt to a point. D'Anville places Cambay 
33 of Nennen weſt of Bombay, and D' Apres 25%. I have allowed 
only 7 15“. And capnavght! Point, Fran as above deſcribed, 
is in lon. 71* 42 30”; which is 4 zo! more caſtwardly, than it 
would have been, had Mr. Skynner been followed throughout. 
It is unpleaſant to reflect that one is left in a ſtate of uncertainty on 
a matter of conſiderable importance; for ſuch, the true bearing of 
the oppoſite coaſts of a deep and dangerous gulf, muſt be en 
and here we find a whole point in diſpute. 

From Groapnaught Point, to Diu Head, I have: followed Mr. 
Skynner's original bearing and diſtance ; which gives 1* 50! 1 * dif- 
ference of jenen weſt; placing the weſtmoſt part of the Point, 
in lon. 69* $3” 18: The latitude is 200 43 

From Diu Point to Cape Monze, beyond the mouth of the Indus, 
Shi river, the bearing and diſtance is taken from a medium of 
three charts furniſhed by Mr. Dalrymple, and appears to be N 415 
20 W; and the diſtance, corrected by the latitudes of Point Diu, 
and Cape Monze, the latter taken at 2 5 5, gives 35 58“ difference 
of longitude; placing Cape Monze in 65 54. M. D'Anville 
places this Cape near a degree more to the eaſtward; and makes the 
longitude between it and Bombay 4* 57', inſtead of 6* 44, as given 
in my map: and this makes a great alteration in the figure of the 
ccaſt between Surat and the mouth of the Sinde, or Indus: the pe- 
ninſula of Guzerat being much larger than was formerly ſuppoſed, 


L* 
the gulf of Sinde (or Cutch) much ſmaller; and the Delta of the 
Indus projecting into the ſea, inſtead of receding from it. 

The ſeveral charts of the weſtern coaſt of the peninſola of Gu- 
zerat, and of the coaſt of Sinde, differ in a variety of particulars 4 
and would make a minute diſcuſſion of them, too tedious, even for 
this Memoir ; and beſides, nothing appears in either of them, to 
claim a preference. In the general bearing above given, the three 
charts diftered no more, among themſelves, than 2* 15 in bear- 
ing; but the charts of the mouth of the Sinde and the gulph of 
Cutch, differed fo much that Mr. Dalrymple thought proper to 
publiſh them all ſeparately, in order that every, perſon might be en- 
abled to judge for himſelf. On collating the names of the different 
mouths of the Sinde, one finds great contradictions; and it is very 
difficult to identify them in the ſeveral charts. The. flatneſs and 
want of variety in the appearance of the | coaſt, added to the 
ſand- banks which keep navigators at a diſtance, and prevent their 
diſcriminating any minute objects that may occur, occaſion, theſe 
miſtakes, The tombs alone appear to be the marks for the coaſt. 
The latitude of Ritchel I have taken at 24 21“; and that of Ca- 
ranchy or Crotchey, at 25˙. 

All the particulars of the weſtern coaſt of; 8 and, the 
mouth of the Sinde, are copied from the ' abovementioned Ms. 
and printed charts of Mr. Dalrymple's : and conſequently the whole 
coaſt from St. John's Point to Cape Monze, is deſcribed from new 
materials. 

I now return to Balaſore. 

From Balaſore, eaſtward to Chittigong, the de . Hood 
determined by the inland ſurvey ; and the figure of the coaſts and 
inlets by Capt. Ritchie's ſea ſurvey, The difference of longi- 
tude between the towns of Balaſore and Chittigong (or Iſlamabad) 
is 4 53“ eaſt; and, it is worthy of remark, that the diſtance by 
Capt. Ritchie's marine ſurvey, agreed with the meaſurement on 
ſhore, to within two miles and a half. 
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The charts as late as the year 1752, repreſented the difference 
of longitude between theſe two places, to be only 3* 48” ; that is, 
1* leſs than the truth. And this diminution of the longitude, 
while the difference of latitude continued right, gave the ſea coaſt 
between the months of the Ganges, a direction of two points, or 
22+ degrees more northwardly than the truth ; which doubtleſs oc- 
caſioned the loſs of many ſhips, who truſted to the information. 

From Iſlamabad, in longitude 91* 55, latitude 22* 20, the coaſts 
of Aracan and Pegu take a SSE courſe to Cape Negrais, the 
extreme point of Pegu to the ſouth-weſt ; the latitude of which is 
under 16 degrees, and diſtance from Iſlamabad about 420 G. miles. 
The outline of this whote coaft has been traced by Capt. Ritchie, 
under the ſame direction, and in the ſame manner, as the coaſts on 
the weſt fide of the bay. He made the difference of longitude 
2* 32“ eaſt from Iſlamabad; placing Cape Negrais in 94 27 *. 
Mr. Dalrymple, who has taken uncommon pains to aſcertain the 
bearing of this coaſt, from journals, and a variety of ſketches and 
remarks, makes the difference of longitude 2* 34, or only 2“ dif- 
ferent from Mr. Ritchie. The refult of this laborious enquiry, 
corrected by a nicely diſcriminating judgment, corroborates, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, Capt. Ritchie's calculation; and affords a degree 
of ſatisfaction next to that of an actual obſervation. | 

I mean to have it underſtood that Capt. Ritchie's chart of this. 
coalt; is to be taken only as a general outline, being imperfect as a 
coaſting chart. Many particulars on this coaſt are taken from Mr. 
Dalrymple's collection, both printed and MS. :. particularly, the 
river of Aracan, the eaſt fide of Cheduba, and the paſſage between 
it and the main; and a variety of particulars on the coaſt of Ava. 


Some of the names of places were alſo miſconceived by Capt. 
Ritchie. | 


The longitude of this Cape was reckoned by M. D' Anville onl 16” : ſo that the 


New Map increaſes the diſtance between the mouth of the Sinde 2 Indus) an and Cape Negraia, 
2 degrees and 7 minutes of longitude. 
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Capt. Ritchie's latitude of Cape Negrais, or Pagoda Point, is 
more ſouthwardly than it is commonly taken at, by 10 minutes z 
which I cannot account for, as his obſervations of latitude are ge- 
nerally exact. I have placed this Cape (by which I mean the ſouth 
extremity of the coaſt of Ava) in 15* 57', by the medium of 6 dif- 
ferent 2 varying from 15 51, to 164. Capt. Ritchie's 
was 15 52 30“. 

At this point, my materials for ESTAS the intermediate 1 
tudes of places on the eaſtern fide of the bay, fail me: and I have 
been under the neceſſity, in a great meaſure, of ſubſtituting judg- 
ment for fact, between Cape Negrais and the next place of ohſer- 
vation, Mergui: which place, as it is given by M. D' Apres in his 
new Neptune Orientale, is in 98 20“ eaſt longitude, or 35 5 3/. eaſt 
from Cape Negrais. M. D'Anville allows 4 degrees; which comes 
within 7 minutes of mine ; but although we agree IP in. the 
aggregate, we differ widely in point of particulars. 93 lt; 

The MS. charts that I have conſulted, make the diffcreniew: of 
longitude in queſtion, 4 30 on a medium; which is 375 * 
than I make it. And M. D' Apres makes it 4 199. *. f 

The diſagreement in particulars between M. D'Anville's account 
and mine, ariſes in the part between Cape Negrais, and the coaſt 
of Martaban. It happens that this coaſt lies in a direction ſo far 
from meridional, and at the ſame time the tides and currents of the 
ſeveral mouths of the Ava river, do fo diſturb and falſify the ſhip's 
reckonings, that the true diſtance can never be aſcertained that way, 
in the ordinary courſe of navigation. Plans of the Perſaim and 
Syrian rivers, as high up as the cities of thoſe names reſpectively, 
have been already publiſhed in Mr. Dalrymple's collection; and, 
fortunately, I have been able to obtain tracings of the continua- 
tions of thoſe rivers (which are the two extreme branches of the 
Ava river) to the place where they ſeparate from the main river, at 
about 150 G. miles from the ſea. The bearings of the two branches 


interſect each other at an angle of about 60 degrees; and, there- 
6 fore, 
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fore, by the help of the latitude, may be uſed, in cotatting the 
length of the coaſt between Negrais and Syrian. The Perſaim, 
or Negrais- branch, was | traced by that accurate obſerver, Capt. 
George Baker, in his way to Ava in 1755. I have not been able 
to learn by whom the Syrian branch was traced ; but by the ortho- 
graphy of the words in the map, the author appears to have been 
a Dutchman. | . 

The reſult of theſe bearings, corrected by the latitude, as ſet 
forth in the Syrian map, gives difference of longitude from Negrais 
Point, to the mouth of the Syrian river, 25 21“ eaſt; which is about 
100 leſs than M. D' Apres makes it, and 21“ leſs than M. D'Anville.. 
Some of the MS. charts make the difference ſtill more. 

The mouths of the Ava river, which form an aſſemblage of low 
iflands, like thoſe of the Ganges, are deſcribed from ſeveral Ms. 
charts of Mr. Dalrymple's, collated with M. D'Apres' new chart. 

From the mouth of the Syrian river to the coaſt of Martaban, in 
latitude 15* I have copied from the new chart of M. D'Apres, pub- 
liſhed a very ſhort time before his death. The figure of the coaſt 
is quite new. 

Between the aforeſaid latitude and Tavai 8 our charts are 
very imperfect; but generally agree in giving the coaſt a direction 
of ſouth, a very little eaſtwardly. 

From Tavai Point to Mergui, the coaſt is taken from a MS. 
chart compiled by the late Mr. Howe. 

Mergui is placed, as I have ſaid before, according to M. D'Apres” 
obſervation : that is, in longitude 98 20'; latitude 125 9“. 

All the remainder of the coaſt, to Junkſcilon ; and the whale 
Mergui Archipelago, is from M. D'Apres. 
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I NEXT proceed to the chain of iſlands that extend from Cape 


Negrais to Sumatra; and are known by the names of the Preparis, 
Cocos, Andaman, and Nicobar iflands. 


Capt. Ritchie, after leaving Negrais, proceeded agreeably to his 
inſtructions, to deſcribe the ſituation and extent of the iſlands chat 
compoſe this chain. | 
None of them are more than 84 G. miles diſtant from each other; 
fo that he needed never to be more than 42 miles from land: and 
that but once during the voyage; that is to ſay, between the Little 
Andaman and the Nicobar iſlands. In other places, the diſtance 
between the lands is commonly much leſs : ſo that the meridional 
direction of the courſe, and other circumſtances, render this line of 
much uſe in correcting the longitudes, not only of the iſlands them- 
felves, but of Sumatra alſo; and, had it been continued as was in- 
tended, to Acheen, would have anſwered the purpoſe completely: 
Paſſing the Preparis and Cocos iflands, Capt. Ritchie proceeded ' 
to Narcondam, to fix its poſition : then back again to Cocos; down 
the eaſt fide of the Great Andaman, (which he found to be almoſt a 
degree of latitude longer than was before ſuppoſed) then up the weſt 
ſide of it, almoſt to the latitude of 12“: when finding the attempt 
to circumnavigate the iſland, might prove fatal to the remainder of 
his work, he proceeded ſouthward ; deſcribing the extent, figure 
and poſitions of the Little Andaman and the Nicobars, till he came 
to the ſouth point of the great (or ſouthmoſt) Nicobar. Here the 
wind ſuddenly changed to the ſouth, and prevented him from. 
determining the reſpective poſitions of the ſouthern Nicobar and: 
Acheen: which is the more mortifying, as one day's fair wind. 
would have enabled him to accomplith it: 

The reſult of this line of bmg is, that the fouth end of the 
Great Nicobar, is in longitude 94 23 30”; that is, yy 3.30“ welt. 
from Cape Negrais. 
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"The poſition of Acheen Head, or King's Point (the NW point 
of Sumatra) has hitherto been deduced from its. bearing and diſtance 
from Malacca, the neareſt place of obſervation; and its longitude 
according to this deduction, is 95 30“ according to M. D' Apres. 
Now the bearing of Acheen from Malacca, being in a direction 
of more than 60 degrees from the meridian, and the diſtance 450 
G. miles; little reliance could be placed on the reſult of it, if it 
did not happen that the reſpective poſitions of the ſouthern Ni- 
cobar, and of Pouloo Ronde (an iſland near Acheen) the one de- 
duced from Negrais Point, and the other from Malacca, agreed 
nearly with their reputed bearing and diſtance from each other. 
For, of two MS. charts which I have examined, the one makes 
1 1% the other 1* 2“ difference of longitude between them; and 
theſe being laid down apparently without any attempt to ſupport 
a ſyſtem, may be ſuppoſed to be agreeable to experiment. The 
bearings and diſtances in theſe MS. charts are 

In one 8 56 E — 72 G. miles. 
And in the other 8 56 E — 575 

And according to the deduced longitudes abovementioned, the 
bearing and diſtance is 8 56 E — 76 
So that there cannot be any great error in the longitude of Acheen, 
as laid down in M. D'Apres', and in my. map, if this ſort of coin- 
cidence can be reckoned a proof of accuracy : a difterence of a few 
miles, in the diſtance of 8 degrees, being much leſs than could be 
expected in ſuch a ſeries of deductions. M. D' Apres makes the 
bearing and diſtance between the ſouth Nicobar and Pouloo Ronde 
8 57 30 E 97 G. miles; or difference of longitude 1* 220, that is, 
22 more than the MS. charts. It muſt be obſerved, that he 
reckons the ſouth end of this Nicobar, 9g miles farther to the north 
than the truth ; occaſioned by his making the iſland ſo much too 
little in extent : for the north end is in its true latitude. Had 
the ſouth point of the iſland been in its true latitude, the bearing 
of Pouloo Ronde would have been more eaſtwardly, and the diſtance 


only 
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only 93, inſtead of 97: and if, on the contrary, he has enlarged 
his diſtance on the original bearing, to make it anſwer to the lati- 
tude, the original diſtance could have been only 85 miles. 

I have ſaid before that Capt. Ritchie went no higher up the weſt 
fide of the Great Andaman, than about the latitude of 12% The 
remainder of that coaſt, as well as the paſſage through the iſlands 
at the north end of it, is from a MS. chart lent me by Mr. Dal- 
rymple ; and which carries with it the greateſt appearance of truth, 
on a compariſon of the ſouth and ſouth-weſt parts of the Great 
Andaman in this chart, with the ſame parts in the chart of Capt. 
Ritchie. 


Barren Ifland, and the rock on the eaſt of Duncan's Paſſage, are 
from the remarks of Capt. Juſtice in 1771. 


ISLAND ox CEYLON. 


I T happens that the ordinary tracks of Britiſh ſhips, to and 
from Ceylon, and the coaſt of Coromandel, are not calculated for 
determining the relative poſitions of Point Pedro and Point Calymere, 
the approximating points of Ceylon and the continent of India. 
Hence it is, that we are ſo ill informed, not only of their true ſitu- 
ations with reſpect to each other, but alſo with reſpe& to the pa- 
rallel of latitude under which Point Pedro is ſituated. 

By my obſervations, Point Calymere (the ſouthern extreme of 
Coromandel) lies in 10? vo latitude, and by inference from Madras, 
in longitude 79 54/ 30”. M. D'Apres places it 6 minutes more 
northwardly ; and D'Anville 7 further ſouth. The latitude of. 
Point Pedro, is alſo variouſly. repreſented by the above geographers :: 
I have taken it. at g' 520. 
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In M. D' Apres I find the bearing and diſtance from Point Caly- 
mere to Point Pedro, to be 837 E 41 G. miles. 
In D'Anville (fc S 39 E 38 
In a MS. chart, no name 8 4630 E 40 
I had an opportunity in 1764, of determining the poſition of 
Cow Iſland from Tondi, nery nearly: I made it 10 G. miles weſt 
of Point Calymere, and 39 eaſt of Tondi. Between Cow Ifland 
and Point Pedro, Van Keulen reckons 414, and D'Apres and 
D'Anville, 42 miles, of caſting. This will place Point Pedro 
314 eaſt of Point Calymere; or in longitude 8027, and in 
bearing from Point Calymere E 43* 20 8; 424 G. miles diſtant. 
I have placed it in this ſituation accordingly; as thinking it not 
liable to any great objection. | 
The figure of the iſland of Ceylon is variouſly repreſented by dif- 
ferent geographers. Van Keulen makes it too narrow, in the 
ſwelling part: that is, between Batacola and Columbo; as is pretty 
_ evident from the longitudes ſhewn by the time-keepers of ſome of 
the commanders of the Eaſt India ſhips, and others. D'Anville 
and D'Apres in their maps of the iſland, agree much better with 
theſe obſervations. | 
Between the meridians of Calitoor and the eaſt fide of Ceylon 
in lat. 7* 40, Van Keulen reckons the difference of longitude 
only — — — * 4.0” 
M. D'Anville *' = @ => 
M. D'Apres = — 8 0 
And by the time-keepers it is 2 12 
However, until a regular ſeries of obſervations by time-keepers 
are made by the ſame perſon, all round the iſland, we muſt deſpair 
of ſeeing the true figure of it, unleſs its coaſts were ſurveyed. The 
caſual obſervations which we are in poſſeſſion of, from different 
hands, will only affiſt us in fixing certain points of it; which being 
done, the general figure of the iſland muſt be collected in the beſt 
manner it can be done, from the charts exiſting. 
ENS, The 
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The following are the obſervations of longitude, taken,on the 
ſouth fide of Ceylon. e 


1 


Point de Galle by Capt. Huddart— 80 17 30% 
— - Dundas - 80 7 
— — Wet - 80 17 7 


——_ 


„ 


The medium of theſe 3 accounts is 80 8 30 


Dundrahead by Mr. Topping's obſervation (worked to Pondi- 
cherry in lon, 80% is in lon. 80? 39“: I reckon Point de Galle 28 
weſt from Dundrahead, therefore it ſhould be by this account 
in 80911“. | WS | 

Mr. Topping obſerved the longitude of the Great Baſſas alſo ; fo 
did Capt. Dundas: but as we are not well informed concerning 
the exact difference of meridians between them, and they being at 
leaſt 1* 22“ diſtant, nothing in theſe obſervations will apply to 
Point de Galle. 

There is certainly too much diſcordance between the three longi- 
tudes of Point de Galle given above; the medium of which is 
80* 8 30”. As Anjenga and Cape Comorin were placed 3“ farther 
to the eaſtward, than Capt. Huddart's obſervation warranted, in order 
to accommodate the differences between the two calculations, Point 
de Galle ſhould be reckoned in 80" 11' 30“. Mr. Dalrymple's 
time- keeper gave the difference of longitude between Anjenga and 
Point de Galle 3* 29 30“, which added to 76 40 (ſee page 19) 
gives 800 g! 30”. 

If we conſider the reſpective poſitions of Point Pedro and Point 
de Galle by the different geographers, we ſhall have the following 
reſult: 


* Deduced from Bombay, which is reckoned in 720 0. 3 7 
+ Capt. Weſt reckoned from Sadras, which I place in 80% 24. He reckoned it 80? 19' ; 
and of courſe, Point de Galle in - 8 22 * 


6 Van 
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"il Point Pedro - 13' 46” 
M. D'Apres — 
M. D'Anville - 


— 10 


wh 3 


Medium of the three 8 55” or of 

And the longitude of Point Pedro being taken at 80 27, Point 
de Galle by this rule will be in 80? 18”. 

On an occaſion like this, where we are not likely to come exactly 
at the truth, ſince no one can profens to ſay, whether the longitude 
of Point de Galle be 80? 1' 30” or 80? 18”; I thought it better to 

enſure a certain good, at the hazard of a ſmall miſtake, than to 
facrifice that advantage, by adhering to a reſult, which in itſelf was 
problematical. In other words, I judged it better to preſerve the 
general form of the iſland, and conſequently the reſpective poſitions 
of the north and ſouth points of it, as given by D'Apres; and 
which appear to me to agree beſt with the reſult of the obſervations 
of longitude, taken on different ſides of it; than to change thoſe 
relative poſitions, which muſt have been done, had Capt. Huddart's 
obſervation at Point de Galle been adopted. I have therefore placed 
Point de Galle 10 weſt of Point Pedro (according to D' Apres); 
that is, in lon. 80” 17. Had I adhered to the obſervations, in re- 
ſpect of Cape Comorin, it would have been 8011“ 30“. The 
medium of all the obſervations and d:duRions, is about 8014 30“. 
The obſervations differ among themſelves 14 30”. The latitude 
of this Point is 6 degrees z and of Dundrahead, the ſouthmoſt point. 
of the whole iſland 5* 51". 

The obſervations at Dundrahead, were, by Mr. Topping 8039 
and by Capt. Huddart 80” 23“. The Great Baſſas, by Mr. Topping 
81 41'; by Capt. Dundas 81? 30“. The variation in theſe longi- 
tudes, ſhew that a ſeries of them by the ſame perſon, and the fame 
time-keeper, is * much the moſt deſireable. 


The 
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The longitudes on the eaſt fide of Ceylon, by 3 different gentle- 
men ; (viz.) Capt. Cumming, Capt. Weſt, and Mr. Topping, do 


not diſagree ſo much as thoſe on the ſouth. fide of the iſland. 
They are theſe : 


| | By conſtruction. 
In lat. 7 40 Mr. Topping's longitude was 822 2* 81% 58” 
6 33 Capt. Weſt's — - 81 55 82 
6 53 Capt. Cumming's. = 82 „ 


7 31 Ditto - - 8 


Together with M. D'Apres' dimenſions of the iſland, (in the 
ſouthern parts, particularly) I have adopted his detail of the coaſt 
from Columbo to Vendelos Bay. From Vendelos Bay to Point 
Pedro, the coaſt in Van Keulen appears to be too nearly meridional, 
and his latitudes too much ſouthwardly. Again, on the weſt fide, 
from Columbo to Manar, I followed D'Apres' bearing, which is 
more north-eaſtwardly than Van Keulen's. Indeed it could not 
be otherwiſe, than that both the eaſt and weſt coaſts muſt have 
a greater degree of obliquity from the meridian, than Van Keulen 
repreſents : becauſe he allows too little breadth to the ſouth. part 
of the iſland. In ſhort, the general form of the iſland is D'Apres : 
but the particulars are collated with Van Keulen's and D'Anville's 
maps. | 
The diſtance from Mentole Point, on Ceylon, to Point Ramen 
on the continent I take to be leſs by 115 G. miles, than Major 
Stevens ſuppoſed it to be, in his chart; nor can it be otherwiſe, 
to reconcile it to my poſition of Cow Iſland. | | 

The Maldive and Laccadive Iflands are copied from M. D Apres; 
fave that the poſition of the northmoſt Maldive Ifland (called by the 
French the bead of the Tflands) is placed according to Mr. Topping's 
obſervations of latitude and n pe in 1785. He made the lati- 
tude of it 705, and the lon. 739 4; and when oppoſite to it on the 
N he counted 32 iſlands; the furtheſt bearing 8 E by E. 
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The kh Traci on the fide of BENGAL, or that occupied 
by the Courſe of the Gances, and its principal Branches, 
' as:far weſt as the City of AoA. 


HIS extenſive tract, which comprizes the ſoubahs of Bengal, 
Bahar, Allahabad, and Oude ; a large portion of Agra and 


Delhi, and a ſmall part of Oriſſa, is bounded on the eaſt, by Aſſam, 
and the dominions of Ava; on the ſouth-eaſt, by the gulf, or 
bay of Bengal; on the ſouth-weſt by an imaginary line drawn from 
the port of Balaſore in Oriſſa, to the city of Narwah; on the weſt 
by another ſuch line drawn from Narwah, through the city of 
Agra to Hurdwar, the place where the Ganges firſt enters the plains 
of Hindooſtan ; and on the north, by the firſt ridge of mountains 
towards Bootan. It is in length from the city of Agra, to the eaſt- 
ern confines of Bengal, upwards of goo Britiſh miles; ; and 1 in 
breadth from 360 to 240. 
With reſpect to the particulars of this ſurvey, Which was exe- 
cuted between the years 1763 and 1777, it is unneceſſary to ſay 
more than that the diſtances were meaſured, and that' they accorded 
with the obſervations of latitude and longitude: with the former 
minutely, and with the latter ſo \nearly, that it was unneceſfary ta 
make any correction. 
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Agra, by Claud Boudier's obſervation, is in - 78 29“ 
Calcutta, by the medium of four ene 88 28 


4 #45 


Difference of longitude by obſervation. - 4 | 25 | 

* By ſurvey — — — - 9 58 . 

And Calpyon the river Jumnah, nd the ſurvey in \ lon. 8? 4 
And by the Revd, Mr. Smith's obiervations - 80. o 
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Agra, then, appears to be the moſt weſtern polat determined by 

the ſurvey; and ſerves as a common point of union between the 
ſurveys on the eaſt, and the routes furniſhed by various MS. maps; 
and itineraries, on the north, ſouth, and weſt. By means of the 
furvey alſo, a number of points are aſcertained, which. ferve to ſet 
off curſory ſurveys of roads both to the weſt and fouth : fuch as 
Hurdwar and Ramgaut, on the north of Agra: and Gohud, Calpy; 
Chatterpour, Rewan, Burwa, and Balaſore on the ſouth. 
As this tract contains the ſite of the famous city of Palibethra (or 
Palimbothra) as well as thoſe of Canoge (or Kinnoge) and Gour, it 
may not be amiſs. to take ſome notice of them: as alſo of ſome of 
lefler note, ſuch. as Punduah, Tanda, Satgong, (or Satagong) and 
Sonergong: all of which, (Palibothra excepted), are mentioned: 
either in the Ayin Acbaree. or in. Ferifnta. 

Pliny is the only one among the ancients (as far as I 117 thit 
aſſigns. a particular ſpet for the fite of Palibothra ; the reſt only 
ſpeaking generally of its ſituation, and as it appears by a diſcuſſion 
of particulars, contradifting one another. All are agreed that it 
was ſituated on the right bank of the Ganges (that is, intra GangemJ 
and. at the confluence of a large river with it. Fhis river was 
named Erranoboas. according to Arrian (who had his intelligence 
from Megaſthenes's journal) and was of the third degree of magni- 
tude among the Indian rivers; and inferior to none but the Ganges 
and Indus. I cannot apply the name Erranoboas to any particular 
river. Pliny certainly ſays that the Jomanes (Jumnah) entered the 
Ganges by Palibothra, between Merbora and Cliſobara ; but it is 
equally true, that in another place, he mentions. the conffux of the 
Ganges and Jomanes, and in the very next article ſays that Pali- 
bothra is ſituated 425 miles below that very point of conflux.. 
Strabo does not. give the name af the adjunct river. | 

Palibothra, was the capital of the Prafii, by the account of 
Megaſthenes, who reſided there ;. and was of very ow dimenſions, 


® The different readings are Caryſobora, and Cyrifoberca... 5 
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being 80 ſtadia in length and 15 broad, If we reckon theſe mea- 
ſures to produce 10 miles in dength, and near two in width “, 
which for a European city, compactly built, would be reckoned 
enormous; yet it does not exceed the dimenſions of ſome of the 
capital cities of the Indian ſoubahs or vice-royalties. The ruins 
of Gour in Bengal, are more extenſive ; that of ancient Delhi much 
more ſo. The plans of the Indian cities contain a vaſt proportion 
of gardens and reſervoirs of water; and the houſes of the common 
people conſiſt af one floor only: of courſe, fewer people can be ac- 
commodated in the ſame compaſs of ground, as in an European 
city; and this may account for the enormous dimenſions of Aſiatic 
Cities. 

As Pliny's Indian itinerary (in Book VI. ) enumerates ahs . 
* of the whole diſtance between the Indus and the mouth of 
the Ganges; and particularizes the ſite of Palibothra; it could hardly 
be doubted that ſome very large city ſtood in the poſition aſſigned 
to it: but I had always a doubt of its being the capital of the 
Praſii + viſited by Megaſthenes. Late enquiries made on the ſpot, 
have, however, brought out this very intereſting diſcovery, that a 
very large city, which anciently ſtood on or very near the ſite of 
Patna, was named Patelpoot-her (or Pataliputra, according to Sir 
William Jones) and that the river Soane, whoſe confluence with 
the Ganges is now at Moneah, 22 miles above Patna, once joined it 
under the walls of Patelpoot-her. This name agrees ſo nearly with 
Palibothra, and the intelligence altogether furniſhes ſuch pofitive 
Kind of proof; that my former conjectures reſpecting Canoge, muſt 
all fall to the ground; notwithſtanding that Canoge was unqueſtion- 
ably the capital of a large kingdom from very early times. 

I conſider the above information as too clear and poſitive to re- 
quire ny proofs from ancient authors; and therefore the following 


» The olympic ſtade can hardly be taken at a furlong, but probably at 200 yards, Then 
the dimenſions will be about 9 B. miles in length, and 14 in width. 


+ The empire of the Praſii ſeems to have included moſt of the tract through which the 
9 flows, after it enters the plains of Hindooſtan. 
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examination of Pliny's itinerary, is intended rather to ſhew his 
great accuracy in geographical ſubjects, than as a proof of the 
above poſition; although it may ſerve that purpoſe alſo. To uſe 
the words of a celebrated author, Pliny's natural hiſtory is one 
« of the greateſt monuments of univerſal knowledge, and unwearied 
« application, now extant in the world *. That part of the iti» 
nerary, applicable to my purpoſe, is as follows: 


From Taxila or Tapila, on the Indus (probably near the fite of 
Attock) + to the river Hydaſpes (the modern Chelum) 120 Roman 
males. a, Nee 


To the Hyphaſis (Beyah) — - 390 Roman miles. 
To the Heſudrus, probably the Setlege river 168 e 

To the Jomanes (Jumna '- = = , 168 

To the *Banges” Yiu eG SC 112 

To Rhodopa —- = - - 119 

To Calinapaxa (a city} - = = 167 

To the conflux of the Jomanes (Jumna) 

and Ganges = — - - 36 
To Palibothra = - - 425 
To the mouth of the Ganges 638 


It muſt firſt be obſerved, of this itinerary, that it furniſhes no- 
means of comparing the whole diſtance between the Indus and the 
mouth of the Ganges, as ſhewn here, with that on the map; be- 
cauſe the ſecond. article, namely, the diſtance: from the Hydaſpes to 
the Hyphaſis, is obviouſly wrong, even if the text (which is very: 
obſcure) is to be taken at 390: for it cannot be more than 220 of 
Pliny's miles, unleſs the ſurveyor of Alexander's marches threw: 


- 


* Blackwall. 
+ Taxila or Tapila, and the Indus, are mentioned as one and the ſame place by Pliny: 
Ad flumen Indium et oppidum Taxila. Book VI. 2 


t Here we may remark, by the way, that if any capital city had ſtood at the conflux of- 
theſe rivers, it is likely that Pliny would have taken notice of it. 


H. 2. into 
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into the Won, the circuitous route to the city of Sangala, &c. 


after the Catheri or Cathei. So that the account, as far as it re- 
gards the whole diſtance, is vitiated; and we muſt therefore have 
recourſe to parts. Taking therefore for granted, that the 'Beyah 
river is meant by the Hyphaſis (or rather Hypaſis) as I hope to 
prove ſatisfactorily in my obſervations on Alexander's march; and 
meaſuring on the map, along the line of the great road from the 
Panjab country to the mouth of the Ganges, the diſtance will be 
about 1140 G. miles: and as the itinerary in queſtion gives the 
length of the ſame interval at 2022 Roman miles, the proportion 
of one of Pliny's miles to a geographic mile, will be as 56 to 100, 


in horizontal diſtance ; or about z of a Britiſh mile in road diſtance. 

This is certainly too ſhort for the Roman mile of 1000 paces *; 
but, the. queſtion in the preſent caſe, is not the actual diſtance, but 
the proportions of the intermediate parts of the road. 


The conflux 
of the Ganges and Jumna, on the map, is 990 of Pliny's miles 
from the Beyah, and 1032 above the mouth of the Ganges: and 
the itinerary makes the length of the firſt interval 959, the other 
1063; that is, Pliny's account places the conflux too far down by 
31 of his miles, or about 17 G. miles. Nor is this difference at 
all to be regarded in the general queſtion : for our ideas of the diſ- 
tance were much wider of the truth, 20 years ago. 

Palibothra, he places 425 miles, or ſo many parts in 1063, of 
the diſtance from the conflux of the Jumna to the mouth of the 
Ganges : and this is the point we are to attend to. Patna indeed, 
is only 345 of Pliny's miles below the preſent conflux ; and this 
difference of 80 of Pliny's, or about 44 G. miles, however confider- 


able it may appear to thoſe who expect nice coincidences in ſuch 


matters as theſe ; does not, in my idea, leſſen the general authority 
of the itinerary : becauſe if we admit only what is literally proved, 


* M. D' Anville is of opinion that Pliny turned the Greek ſtades into miles, at the rate of 
g to a mile; and thus accounts for their . M. D' Anville, who has gone deeply into 


the ſubject, "thinks that it requires 1050 itinerary ſtades (of horizontal meaſure, 1 apprehend) 
80 make a degree of a great circle. See his Eclairciflemens, page 5 5. 
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Palibothra muſt ſtill have been ſituated within 44 miles of Patna. 
And as the people there have a tradition that Patna lands on, or 
near, the ſite of Patelpoot-her, it rather proves to me either that 
there is an error crept into the copies of the itinerary; which not- 
withſtanding, proves in generals as much as is required ; or that 
the point of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges, has undergone 
a change. For although the point of conflux is not found in'the 
very pofition in which it ought to be by the itinerary, yet Patna 
is nearer to the poſition aſſigned to Palibothra. It may appear to 
_ ſome, a violent way of reconciling diſagreements, but it is nb new 
thing for the rivers of India to change their courſe and place of 
confluence. I have in another place & taken occaſion to obſerve 

that the Coſa river changed its place of confluence with the Ganges, 
which is now 45 miles higher up, than it was. The Burrampoo- 
ter has varied its courſe ſtill more. And to come nearer to the 
ſite of Patna, the change in the conflux of the Soane, juſt now 
remarked. It would be unneceſſary to enter ſo far into a diſcuſſion 
of theſe differences, had not Pliny aſſured us that the diſtances were 
meaſured; and that by order of Seleucus Nicator. 

We may obſerve. that Arrian does not mention the name Wine 
in his book, although he does that of Sous. And if we had no 
other authority than that paſſage in Pliny, which expreſsly fays that 

the Jomanes, a river which paſſes by Methora (probably Matura 
runs into the Gan ges by Palibothra, we muſt have ſuppoſed that 
this city was ſeated at the conflux of the twytivers. But the iti- 
nerary ſays that Palibothra was 425 miles below this conflux. 
Pliny muſt therefore have meant another river, different from the 
Jomanes. 5 'S, 

Strabo gives the diſtance of Palibothra above the mouth of the 
Ganges at 6000 ſtadia ; and though we cannot fix the exact length 
of the ſtade, we can collect enough to underſtand that 6000 ſtades 


+ Philoſophical Tranfadtions, Vol. bei Page 99. 
r laid, 
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laid off from the mouth of the Ganges would not reach far, if at 
all, beyond Patna *. Nor muſt we forget the paſſage of Arrian 
(in Indicis) in which Palibothra, the chief city of the Indians upon 
the Ganges, is. ſaid to lie towards the mouths of that river. But we 
ought not to omit, on the other hand, that Arrian quotes from 
Eratoſthenes, the diſtance of Palibothra from the weſtern extreme 
of India, which is faid to be 10,000 ſtades, only: and that Pto- 
lemy gives its latitude at 27*; both which particulars apply better 
to Canoge than to Patna, It is poſſible that both places may have 
been occaſionally uſed as capitals of the Praſii, as we have known 
both Agra and Delhi to have been of Hindooſtan in general, during 
the two laſt centuries. 

Pliny's Palibothra, however, is clearly Patna : and it is probable 
that Strabo meant the ſame place, by the diſtance from the mouth. 
of the Ganges. 

Canoge Ff, the ruins of which are at preſent of great extent, 
was, in an early part of the chriſtian æra, the capital of Hindoo- 
ſtan; or rather, of the principal kingdom along the Ganges. It is 
now reduced to the ſize of a middling town. It is ſituated on the 
right bank of the Ganges, near the place where the Calini river 
(or Callynuddi) joins it; and is poffibly the place meant by Pliny 
for Calinipaxa. It is ſaid to have been built more than a 1000 
years before our æra: and is mentioned in Feriſhta as the capital 
of all Hindooſtan, under the predeceſſor of Phoor, or Porus, who 
fought againſt Alexander. In point of extent and magnificence, 
Canoge anſwers perfectly to the deſcription- given of Palibothra; 
and in ſome reſpects to the local poſition of it given. by Ptolemy 
and Eratoſthenes, did not the above authorities aſſign it in a poſi- 
tive manner to Patna. 'The Indian hiſtories are full of the accounts: 
of its grandeur and populouſneſs. In. the fixth century it was faid. 


See page 52 where 1050 to a mm is the. proportion fixed on by M. D' Anville. 
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to contain 30, odo ſhops, in which betelnut was ſold {which the 
Indians, almoſt univerſally, chew, as ſome Europeans do _— 
In A. D. o 8, it was ſeized on, by the Gaznian Emperors : 
which time, it gave its name to the kingdom, of which it was 45 
p. 2561 

Gaour, 2 alſo aw HF the ancient capital of 804 and 
ſuppoſed. to be the Gangia regia of Ptolemy, ſtood on the left bank 
of the Ganges, about 25 miles below Rajemal *. It was the ca- 
pital of Bengal 730 years before Chriſt +, and was repaired and 
beautified by Acbarf, who gave it the name of Jennuteabad ; 
which name, a part of the circar in which it was ſituated, ſtill bears, 
According to Ferifhta's account, the unwholeſomeneſs of its air, 
occaſioned it to be deferted foon after ; and the ſeat of government 
was removed to Tanda, or Tanrah, a few miles higher up the river. 

No part of-the fite of ancient Gour is nearer; to the preſent bank 
of the Ganges than four miles and a half; and ſome parts of it, 
which were originally waſhed by that river, are now 12 miles from 
it. However, a ſmall ſtream that communicates with the Ganges; 
now runs by its weſt fide, and is navigable duting the rainy ſeaſon, 
On the eaſt fide, and in ſome places within two miles, it has the 
Mahanada river; which is $ always POS and communicates us 
with the Ganges, © 

Taking the extent of the ruins of Gout at the WA e 
calculation, it is not leſs than 15 miles in length (extending along 
the old bank of the Ganges) and from 2 to 3 in breadth. Several 
villages ſtand on part of its ſite: the remainder is either covered 
with thick foreſts, the habitations of tygers and other beaſts of prey; 
or become arable land,” whoſe foil is chiefly compoſed of brick-duſt. 
The principal ruins are a moſque lined with black marble, elabo- 
VO Tun 5 and two * * 455 citadel, which are * 
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§ This 1s Feriſhta's account; but ſome of its preſent inhabitants told me that it was deſerted 
in conſequence of a peſtilence. 
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grand and lofty. Theſe fabricks and ſome few others, appear to 
owe their duration to the nature of their materials, which are leſs 
marketable, and more difficult to ſeparate, than thoſe of the ordi- 
nary brick buildings; which have been, and continue to be, an 
article of merchandize; and are tranſported to Moorſhedabad, 
Mauldah, and other places, for the purpoſe of building. Theſe 
bricks are of the moſt ſolid texture of any I ever ſaw ; and have 
preſerved the ſharpneſs of their edges, and ſmoothneſs of their 
ſurfaces, through a ſeries of ages. The ſituation of Gour was 
highly convenient for the capital of Bengal and Bahar, as united 
under one government: being nearly centrical with reſpe& to: the 
populous parts of thoſe provinces and. near the junction of the 
principal rivers that compoſe that extraordinary inland. navigation, 
for which thoſe provinces are famed : and moreover, ſecured by the 
Ganges and other rivers, on the only e, from which en 
has any cauſe for apprehenſion, | 

Tandah, or Tanrah, (called ſometimes Chawafpour Fanda, from 
the original name of the diſtrict in which it was ſituated) was for a 
ſhort time in the reign of Shere Shaw, in about 1 540,. the capital. 
of Bengal, and became the eſtabliſhed capital under Acbar in about 
1580. It is ſituated very near to the ſite of. Gour, on the road 
leading from it to Rajemal. There is little remaining of this place, 
fave the rampart ;- nor do we know for certain when-it was deſerted. 
In 16 59, it was the capital. of Bengal, when that ſoubah was re- 
duced under Aurungzebe : and. Rajemal, Dacca, and Moorſheda- 
bad, appear to have ſucceſſively. become the capital, after Tanda; 

Pundua, or Purruah, mentioned as a royal. reſidence in Bengal, 
in the year 1353 *, is about 7 miles to the north of Mauldah, and 
10 from the neareſt part of Gour. Many of its ruins yet remain; 
particularly the Addeenah moſque, and the pavement of. a very. 
long ſtreet, which lies i in the line of the road en from Mauldah 
to Dinagepour. 


® Dow iſt. 340. 
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Satgong, or Satagong, now an inconſiderable village on a ſmall 
creek of the Hoogly river, about 4 miles to the north-weſt of 
Hoogly, was, in 1566, and probably later, a large trading city, in 
which the European traders had their factories in Bengal. At that 
time Satgong river was capable of bearing ſmall veſſels; and, I fuſ- 
pect, that its then courſe, after paſling Satgong, was by way of 
Adaumpour, Omptah, and Tamlook ; and that the river called 
the old Ganges, was a part of its courſe, and received that name, 
while the circumſtance of the change was freſh in the memory of 
the people. The appearance of the country between Satgong and 
Tamlook, countenances ſuch an opinion. ; 

Sonergong, or Sunnergaum, was a large city, and the provincial 
capital of the eaſtern diviſion of Bengal, before Dacca was built; 
but it is now dwindled to a village, It is fituated on one of the 
branches of the Burrampooter, about 13 miles ſouth-caſt from Dac- 
ca; and was famous for a manufacture of fine cotton cloths. * 

In ſome ancient maps, and books of travels, we meet with a 
city named Bengalla; but no traces of ſuch a place now exiſt. It 
is deſcribed as being near the eaſtern mouth of the Ganges: and I. 
conceive that the ſite of it has been carried away by the river: as 
in my remembrance a vaſt tract of land has diſappeared thereabouts. | 
Bengallah, appears to have been in exiſtence n the early cot ; 
of the laſt century, _ 

It does not fall within the compaſs of my deſign to deſcribe all 
the principal cities of Hindooſtan, which alone would require a 
large volume; but it may not be amiſs to point out their general 
poſitions, and the relation in which they ſtand to the ſeveral pro- 
vinces or ſtates, in which they are ſituated, Moſt of the capital 
cities are already deſcribed as they were ia the laſt century, in the 
books of travels of Thevenot, Bernier, Tavernier, P. de la Valle, 
&c. which are in every body's: hands. Moſt of - theſe cities, have, 
I believe, very conſiderably declined ſince that time; owing to the 
almoſt continual wars and revolutions, that have taken place, ſince 
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the death of Aurengzebe; and which were ſufficient to deſolate any 
country that did not produce almoſt ſpontaneouſly; and of courſe, 
where the deficiency of population is quickly replaced. 

Within the tract diſcuſſed in the preſent ſection, the principal 
cities are, Calcutta, Moorſhedabad, Patna, Dacca, Coſſimbazar, 
Mauldah, and Hoogly, within the Bengal provinces : Benares, 
within the diſtrict of the ſame name, under the Britiſh ſovereignty : 
and Lucknow, Fyzabad, Oude, Jionpour, Allahabad, Bereilly, 
and Corah, ſubje& to the Nabob of Oude, our Ally: and Agra, 
late in the poſſeſſion of Nudjuff Cawn. Generally ſpeaking, the 
deſcription of one Indian city, is a deſcription of all ; they being 
all built on one plan, with exceeding narrow, confined, and crooked 
ſtreets ; with an incredible number of reſervoirs and ponds, and a 
great many gardens, interſperſed. A few of the ſtreets are paved 
with brick. The houſes are variouſly built : ſome of brick, others 
with mud, and a ſtill greater proportion with bamboos and mats: 
and theſe different kinds of fabricks ſtanding intermixed with each 
other, form a motley appearance: thoſe of the latter kinds are inva- 
riably of one ſtory, and covered with thatch. Thoſe of brick, 
ſeldom exceed two floors, and have flat, terraced . roofs. ''The two 
former claſſes far outnumber the laſt, which are often ſo thinly 
ſcattered, that fires, which often happen, do not, ſometimes, meet 
with the obſtruction of a brick houſe through a whole ſtreet. 

Calcutta, is in part, an exception to this rule of building; for 
there, the quarter inhabited by the Engliſh, is compoſed entirely 
of brick buildings, many of which have more the appearance of 
palaces than of private houſes : but the remainder of the city, and 
by much the greateſt part, is built as I have deſcribed the cities 
in general to be, Within theſe 20 or 25 years, Calcutta has been 
wonderfully improved both in appearance, and in the ſalubrity of 
its air: for the ſtreets have been properly drained, and the ponds 
filled up ; thereby removing a vaſt ſurface of ſtagnant water, the 
exhalations from which were particularly hurtful, Calcutta is well 
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known to be the emporium of Bengal, and the ſeat of the Governor 
General of India. It is a very extenſive and populous city, being 
ſuppoſed at preſent to contain at leaſt 500,000 inhabitants. Its 
local fituation is not fortunate z; for it has ſome extenſive muddy 
lakes, and a vaſt foreſt, cloſe to it. It is remarkable, that the 
Engliſh have been more inattentive than other European nations, to 
the natural advantages of ſituation, in their foreign ſettlements. 
Calcutta is ſituated on the weſtern arm of the Ganges, at about 100 
miles from the ſea; and the river is navigable up to the town, for 
the largeſt ſhips that viſit India, It is a modern city, having riſen 
on the fite of the village of Govindpour, about go years ago. It 
has a citadel, ſuperior in every point, as it regards ſtrength, and 
correctneſs of deſign, to any fortreſs in India: but on too extenſive 
a ſcale to anſwer the uſeful purpoſe intended, that of holding a 
poſt in caſe of extremity ; ſince the number of troops required for 
a proper garriſon for it, could keep the field. It was begun imme- 
diately after the victory at Plaſſey, which inſured to the Britiſh, an 
unlimited influence in Bengal: and the intention of Clive was to 
render it as permanent as poſſible, by ſecuring a tenable poſt at 
all times. Clive, however, had no foreſight of the vaſt expence 
attending it, which perhaps may have been equal to two millions 
ſterling. 

Hoogly is a ſmall, but ancient city on the ſame river as Cal- 
cutta, though on the oppoſite fide ; and about 26 miles above it. 
In the time of the Mohamedan government, it was the Bunder or 
Port of the weſtern arm of the Ganges ; where the cuſtoms or dutics 

on merchandiſe, were collected. The French, Dutch, Danes, 

and Portugueſe, have each of them a town and factory on this part 
of the river, and between Hoogly and Calcutta ; and all within the 
extent of 10 miles, along the river. The French ſettlement of 
Chandernagore, and the Dutch one of Chinſura, are both very neat 
and pretty large towns; and each of them on a better ſite than 
Calcutta. 5 
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Moor ſhedabad, ſituated alſo on the weſtern arm of the Ganges 
which is there very low in the dry ſeaſon, is about 120 miles above 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bengal provinces until the 

eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh power: and even long after, it was the 
| ſeat of the Collector general of the revenues; being a more centri- 
cal ſituation than Calcutta. It is very large, but ill built; and in 
its plan ſo very irregular, that it is difficult to eſtimate the quantity 
of ground it ſtands on. It is a modern city, and does not contain 
any magnificent buildings, either public or private: nor was it 
ever fortified except by an occaſional rampart thrown up round it, 
on the Mahratta invaſion in 1742 *. This city is now decaying, 
eſpecially ſince the removal of the Board of Revenue to Calcutta, 
in 1771. 
Coſſimbazar is a ſmall city, nearly adjacent to Moorſhedabad, 
and was at all times the place of reſidence of the different European 
factors; this being the centre of their trade. 

Mauldah is a pretty neat city, not far removed from the north 
bank of the Ganges, and on a river that communicates with it. 
It aroſe out of the ruins of Gour, which are in its neighbourhood. 
In point of general ſituation, it is about 70 miles to the north of 
Moorſhedabad. This, as well as Coſſimbazar, is a place of trade, 
and in particular produces much filk - 

Rajemal lies on the weſt bank of the Ganges nearly in the pallet 
of Mauldah, and about 20 miles from it; at the foot of the chain 
of hills which projects into the river, at Siclygully and Terria- 
gully. It is in a ruinous ſtate, although the reſidence of the Vice- - 
roy not 130 years ago ; and has hardly the population of an ordinary 
market town, at preſent. Its ſituation is romantic, but not plea- 
fant: for in Hindooſtan, the hills and eminences being always co- 
vered with wood, that beautiful ſwelling of the ground, which is 
ſo juſtly admired in European landſcapes, is loſt ; and the fancy is 


* See Introduction. 
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E HE 
preſented at beſt with nothing beyond a wild ſcene: - which can only 
be reliſhed by being contraſted with ſoft and beautiful ones, M. 
D'Anville confidered Rajemal as being ſeated at the head of the 
Delta of the Ganges: but it is more than 30 miles above it. 

Dacca is ſituated in the eaſtern quarter of Bengal, and beyond the 
principal ſtream of the Ganges, although a very capital branch of 
it runs under it. Few fituations are better calculated for an inland 
emporium of trade, than this; as the Dacca river communicates 
with all the other inland navigations ; and that not by a circuitous, 
but by a direct communication: as may be ſeen by the plan of its 
environs, in the Bengal Atlas. It ſucceeded Sonergong, as the pro- 
vincial capital of this quarter; and is the third city of Bengal, in 
point of extent and population. It has a vaſt trade in muſlins ; and 
manufactures the moſt delicate ones, among thoſe that are ſo much 
ſought after in Europe: and the cotton is produced within the 
province. Dacca has in its turn been the capital of Bengal : and 
that within the preſent century. There are the remains of a very 
ſtrong fortreſs in it; and within theſe few years there was near it, a 
cannon of extraordinary weight and dimenſions *: but it has fince 
fallen into the river, together with the bank on which it reſted. 

Dacca is ſituated about 100 miles above the mouth of the Ganges, 
and 180 by the road from Calcutta, The country round it lying 
low, and being always covered with verdure during the dry months, 


* As it may gratify the curioſity of ſome of my readers, I have here inſerted the dimenſions 
and weight of this gun. I took the meaſures very carefully throughout, and calculated each 
E ſeparately. It was made of hammered iron; it being an immenſe tube formed of 14 

ars, with rings of 2 or 3 inches wide driven over them, and hammered down into a ſmooth 
ſurface; ſo that its appearance was equal to that of the beſt executed piece of braſs ordnance, 
although its proportions were faulty. | 


Whole length - - - -—- 22 feet 10% inches. 
Diameter at the breech - - 3 
-- 4 foot from the muzzle 2 165 
— — the muzzle - - 2 25 T 
] of the bore - - 2 1 3 


The gun contained 234, 413 cubic inches of wrought iron: and conſequently weighed 
64,814 pounds avoirdupoize : or about the weight of eleven 32 pounders. Weight of an iron 
ſhot for the gun 465 pounds, 
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it is not ſubje& to ſuch violent heats as Moorſhedabad, Patna, and 
other places. 
Patna is the chief city of Bahar, and is a very extenſive and po- 
pulous city, built along the ſouthern bank of the Ganges, about 
400 miles from Calcutta, and 500 from the mouth of the river, 


Having been often the ſeat of war, it is fortified in the Indian man- 


ner with a wall and a ſmall citadel. It is a place of very conſider- 
able trade, Moſt of the ſaltpetre imported by the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, is manufactured within the province of Bahar. It is a very 
ancient city ; and probably its modern name may be derived from 
Pataliputra, or Patelpoot-her ; which we have ſuppoſed above to 
be the ancient Palibothra, 

Benares is the chief city of the diſtrict commonly known by that 
name (and which conſiſts of the circars of Benares, Jionpour, 
Chunar, and Gazypour) but is more celebrated as the ancient ſeat 
of Braminical learning, than on any other account; although it be 
a fine city, and very rich and populous, and the moſt compactly 
built of any. It is built along the north bank of the Ganges, and 
is diſtant from Calcutta, by the road, about 4.60 miles, Its ancient 
name was Kaſi: but there are no notices concerning it, in the 
works of the ancicnt geographers, I think, if it had exiſted during 
the time of the Syrian Ambaſſadors, Pliny would have noticed it, 
as he has done Methora (Matura) and laben which lay near the 
Jumna river. 

Allahabad is ſeated at the point of confluence of the two great 
rivers Ganges and Jumna, and ſucceeded to Piyaug. Acbar found- 
ed the preſent city, which he intended as a place of arms, as its 
ſituation is very important both as it reſpects the navigation of the 
two rivers, and the country of the Doab, behind it. Allahabad is 
about 820 miles above the mouth of the Ganges, and 5 50 by land 
from Calcutta. It belongs to the Nabob of Oude, but its fortifi- 
cations will hardly reſiſt the battering of a field piece. 


Luck- . 
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Lucknow is the preſent capital of Oude, having ſuperſeded the 
late capital Fyzabad, on the occaſion of the Rohilla and other con- 
queſts ; which left it rather in a corner of the kingdom, as it is 
now conſtituted, and in that corner the fartheſt removed from the 
ſcene of bufineſs. It is a very ancient city, and moderately ex- 
tenſive: but after the ſhort account given above of the nature of 
the ordinary buildings, a city may very ſuddenly be augmented on 
its becoming a royal reſidence: and Fyzabad of courſe may have 
declined. A ſmall river, named the Goomty, runs under Luck- 
now, and communicates with the Ganges; but this laſt river is at 
leaſt 43 miles to the SW of Lucknow. With reſpect to Calcutta, 
it is diſtant by the neareſt road, 650 miles; and about 280 from 
Delhi. All is one vaſt plain from Lucknow | to the mouth of the 
Ganges. 

Fyzabad lies on the river Gogra, a very large river from Thibet, 
and 1s ſituated about 80 miles to the eaſtward of Lucknow, and 560 
from Calcutta. It is a very large city, and nearly adjoining to it, 
is the very ancient city of Oude or Ajudiah. Fyzabad was the 
capital of the Nabob of Oude, till within theſe few years; but it 
was an inconvenient ſituation, even before the Rohilla conqueſt. 

Jionpour is a ſmall city on the Goomty river, about 40 miles to 
the N W of Benares, and in the road from that city to Fyzabad. 

Corah, or Corah- Jehenabad is a ſmall city in the Doab or coun- 
try between the two rivers Ganges and Jumnah. Both this city 
and Jionpour, are within the Nabob of Oude's dominions. 

Bereilly is the capital of Rohilcund, which was added to the do- 
minions of Oude, in the year 1774. It is but a ſmall city and 
ſituated about half way between Lucknow and Delhi. 

The city of Agra *, as I have faid before, is fituated at the 
weſtern extremity of the tract under diſcuſſion ; and on the ſouth» 
bank of the Jumna river, which is very ſeldom fordable. This 


Latitude 27* 15”, longitude 78 29” by Claud Boudier : 78 28” in the map. 
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city appears to have been during the late century, and in the begin- 
ning of the preſent, the moſt ſplendid of all the Indian cities ; and 
at this time exhibits the moſt magnificent ruins. About the year 
1566, the Emperor Acbar, liking its ſituation, made it his capi- 
tal, and gave his name to it: ſince which, it is often named Acbar- 
abad. It was then a ſmall fortified town; but it ſoon ſprung up 
to an extenſive well built city, regularly fortified according to the 
Indian method, and with a fine citadel of red free-ſtone. Perhaps 
it has ſeldom happened, that a city of ſuch great extent and mag- 
nificence has declined ſo rapidly. If Ptolemy, by Agara, meant 
Agra, it is certainly a place of great antiquity ; but he has not 
placed Agara in the fituation where we ſhould look for: Agra. 
Biana or Baniana ſeems to have immediately preceded it, as the 
capital of the province now called Agra, and which was originally 


included in the kingdom of Canoge. 5 a 
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SECTION III. 


The Traf occupied by the Courſe of the River Invus and 
its principal Branches: with the adjacent Countries on 
the South and Eaſt, as far as the Cities Aena, and 
mn and the River PupDar. 


＋T part comprehends in general the ſoubahs or provinces 
of Lahore, Moultan, and Sindy; with the northern parts of 
Agimere, and the weſtern parts of Agra and Delhi: and is about 
700 B. miles in length from NE to SW; and from 550 to 350 
in width. It is bounded on the eaſt by Mount Sewalic, and by 
an imaginary line drawn from Hurdwar to Agra; on the ſouth by 
the great road leading from Agra to Agimere, and by the river 
Puddar; on the weſt by the Arabian ſea, d Perkia ; and on the 
north by Cabul and Caſhmere. 

Delhi, the nominal capital of Hindooſtan at Wie 6 wk the 
actual capital during the greateſt part of the time ſince the Moha- 
medan conqueſt, has its poſition determined by obſervations of lati- 
tude and longitude ; which obſervations accord both with. the maps, 
and with the popular eſtimation of its diſtance, from the neareſt 
points in the ſurveyed tract, mentioned in the laſt ſection. 

We firſt hear of Delhi, as the capital of Hindooftan, about the 
year 1200. It is reported to have been founded by Dela “, about 
| goo years before our zra ; and I believe ſhould properly be written 


„ Fvriſhta, W dhot-the dien wenge Del, was Inderput. 
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Deb. | Although a more extenſive and populous city than Agra, 
it was not ſo well built. Shah Jehan, grandſon of Acbar and father 
of Aurengzebe, made this city his reſidence, and directed it to be 
called Shahjehanabfd; apd Ohg kfyd of wanity, zit happens, that 
moſt of the Indian cities have a plurality of names: which occa- 
fions great confuſion, when it becomes neceſſary to trace any event 
| to a high period of. antiquity. 2 3 
8 Delhi, which is is now ſituated Un dhe f rig ke, 65 Wiltedn bark of the 
Jumna, anciently ftood on the oppoſite bank: It id difficult to aſcertain 
the true meaſure of extent of this city, which was faid to contain, du- 
ring the latter part of the laſt century, two millions of inhabitants. 
It is certain, that the account given by Bernier; who had pod op- 
portunities of being informed, and who deſerves the greateſt credit 
for veracity, does not juſtify ſo high a caleulation of its inhabitants. 
- His account was indeed written in 1663, only four years) after the 
acceſſion of Aurengzebe: and it is well known that under his xgign, 
both the empire and capital were greatly augmented, V Bergier, 1 
NI eſtimated the ciroumference of Delhi, at three, jeaguss only, 
reckoning what was within the fortifications ; beſides which, he 
deſeribes ſeveral ſuburbs, but altogether, no extraordinary extent 
for 2 capital city in India. He deſcribes Agra as being conliderably 
larger. After the plunders and maſſacres that it has; been ſubject 
to, fince .the. decline and downfall of the Mogul empire, we may 
expect it to be reduced very low: and accordingly, it is ſpoken of 
by late travellers as a city of moderate extent; > anch e even for an Indian 
. very ill built. . 
Claud Boudier found the latitude of Delhi. to "on 280 370 * ang its 

10 77. 40. AMS. map communicated by Mr. Haſtings, 
.and which includes ſome principal roads in the Dooab, between 
F urruckabad, Matura, Anopeſheer, and Delhi; gives 51 G. miles 
of weſting g from Anopeſheer, the neareſt point in the ſurvey 
to Delhi; and 16 of northing : and this agrees perfectly with the 
obſervation of longitude,” and comes within one minute of che lati- 

tude! Delhi is alſo 40 computed coſſes from Ramgaut, another 


point 
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point in the ſurvey ; but this would N it 4 miles further to the 
caſt than the obſervation. It i is placed according ta the obſervation, 
and t the diſtance from Anopeſheer. Beyond Delhi, weltwards, there 
are no points determined | mathematically, by which the length and 
direction of the route can be aſcertained ; except the computed di 
tances between places; and ſome latitudes and lon gitudes, taken 
with little preciſion, if we may judge. by a , compariſon. of ſome of 
the obſervations from the fame catalogue, with thoſe taken by Eu- 
peans. For inſtance, the latitude of Jionpour and Burhanpour are 
from 21 to 25 miles too far north, in the Ayin Acbaree; Oude, 
35 too far north; and Delhi, 22 too far ſouth. We have therefore 
little reaſon, to ſuppoſe that any of the others are much nearer tlie 
truth; nor is there any rule to gueſs on which fide the error lies. 


Fhp longitudes are. ſtill more vague; as for inſtance :. . * 


# 7 1 | . rL 5 " , 5 42 * 
_ * '$' fi. 9 1 


in theAs A. | By the Map Difference. 
The difference of longitude be- 20 28 woy 48. ar 67 
tween Delhi and Oude is {| 5-6 N + Yor pot, dn, 


Delhi and Jionpout = 4 28 | 5 43 E 46 


Here the medium of the — is. 10 minutes too! o te, in 
each va og 


And again: FOE O98 eee; 


Delhi and Lahore e * 10 15 53˙ o 23 
Delhi and Moultan 7 T's "ah 31 e o 0 3 
£92 nix ts 21 Nei + T2392 Bf "Hi 3 
im theſe places: alttiough the longituges i in the map are not deter- 
mined with preciſion, we may {till perceive that the Ayin Acbaree 
is not exact. From ſuch kind of materials, nothing very accurate 
can be expected; and therefore I have never had recourſe to them 
but in a very few caſes, where every other {pocies: of information. 
has failed. 


| 
' 
| 
' 
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The conſtruction of the geography of the tract ſpoken of in this 


Abe turns cliiefly on eight primary fations, or points; and 
Which will be diſcuſſed in order: they are, Lahore, Sirkind, Moul- 


tan, Attock, Toulomba, Batnir, Jummoo, and Bullauſpour, 

The firſt point beyond Delhi that T have any kind of dara for 
fixing the poſition of, is Lahore, a capital city in the Panſab , and 
formerly a royal refidence. I have ſeveral itineraties and memoran- 


dums of the road between the two places; but ſorhe are defective 
through omiſſions, and others too obſcure to be underſtood or fol- 
lowed. Tavernier, for inſtance, omits a whole ſtage of 15 coſſes, 
between Furridabad and Sultanpour ; which added to his original 


number 191, make 206 coſſes. John Steel i in his itinerary (1614) 


' reckons only 189 : but though I cannot trace any omiſſions in it, 
the account is confuſed and obſcure ; and therefore I have given it 


up. A map of the Panjab, obligingly communicated by Colonel 


John 1 Commiſſary C General to the n in e , giyes the 
lacs at 20 5 cofles, or the c: G. miles. . 124 
' RW 2 1 111 + pe 1141 
Tavernier's account corrected - — 206 
Tbege gots 200. 
IIS. ↄ QQA·⁰ m me ODE 
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The medium of which is 2034; or, at 42 cofles to a degree, 


291 G. miles. I have allowed 290, and taken its latitude at 31“; 


ſo that its longitude will be 72s 47, or 4 53 " welt of Delhi. The 
Ayin Acbaree makes the longitude 5˙ 16, or 27 more. Its lati- 
tude is variouſſy repreſented: by the 2 Acbaree 31* 5o'; by 
Thevenot, the fame ; in an Indian table 31 by a MS. Itinerary + 


© (dated 1662) 305 3003 and by Col. Murray's map 31? 155 


* Panjab, or the country of the froe rivers, a Natural diviſion WO uy contained be- 
tween the '5 eaſtern branches of the Indus. 


+ This itinerary ws obligingly communicated by the late Mr. Georg Perry, and appears 


to haue been kept by a miſſionary who travelled from Delhi to Perſia, by way of the Panjab 


and Sindy. It ſhould be obſerved, that all the latitudes in it are too far ſouth. The latitude of 
Agra is ſet down at 269 45, though its true latitude is 27? 15” And Moultan in 29 32', 
and Tatta in 25% 20; which places are commonly taken at 29* 52', and 24? 40 


Lahore 
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- Lahore is a very important point in this conſtraQion,.,as it regu- 
lates the poſitions of all the places between Delhi and the Indus; 
and therefore we have reaſon to ug . we . no een autho- 
iy for fixing it. N | 
L Lahore is a place of high amiquity; 4 was the deny of ie 
_ firſt: Mahomedan conquerors of Hindooſtan, before they had efta- 
bliſhed themſelves in the central parts of the country. It owed its 
modern improvements, however, to Humaioon, the father of Ac- 
bar, Who made it his reſidence during a part of his. troubleſome 
reign. - Thevenot ſays that, including the ſuburbs, it was 3 leagues 
in length at that period: and, when he ſaw it, about the year 166 5. 
the city itſelf was above a league in extent. Jehanguire, ſon of 
Acbar, allowed the Portugueſe to build a church there; and ſome 
of its furniture remained at the time of Thevenot's vifit.. * 
The Rauvee (the ancient Hydraotes) on which it is fitrated, is a 
noble river; and by its navigable courſe, has a communication with 
the Indus, and all its branches. The province, of which Lahore 
is the capital, is oftner named Panjab, than Lahore: however, 
Panjab being applied to a natural divifion of country, is applicable 
alſo, to part of Moultan. It is very extenſive, and remarkably fer- 
tile; affording, in addition to all the neceſſaries of life, wine, ſugars, 
and cotton wool; the laſt of which ſupplied the manufactories of 
the province. There are alſo in the tract between the Indus and 
Chelum, (or Behut) falt mines, wonderfully productive; and af- 
fording fragments of rock falt, hard enough to be formed into veſ- 
ſels, &c. Gold (according to the Ayin Acbaree) Was found in the 
Channels of i its rivers ;, and the fame is related of thoſe of Kemaoon, 
which proceed from the fame ridge of mountains. Lee is brought 
from the northern mountains, to Lahore, and ſold there all the 
year. The famous avenue of ſhady trees, ſo much ſpoken of, by 
the early Indian travellers, began at Lahore, and extended to Agra, 
near 500 Engliſh miles. Fr is ou V the capita of: the Seiks, 
© reſt iv: {77.3 2 e 143 2$h511-2d7 1 9 8 
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A new power, whoſe name; even as a ſect, ; was hardly known, until 
the rapid decline of the Mogul's empire, in the preſent century. | 

Sirhind is a city of great antiquity, and lies about midway be- 
tween Delhi and Lahore. Tavernier reckons it 165 coſſes from 
Delhi; and Steel, 99. I have placed it in its proportion of the 
whole diſtance between, Delhi and Lahore, which is 103 coſſes, or 
about 147 G. miles. Col. Murray's map gives 108 coſſes. Not 
having the latitude of Sirhind, and the line on which its parallel 
depends being near 300 miles in length, much muſt be left to 
chance, as to its accuracy. It happens, however, that no obſtacles 
preſent themſelves between Delhi and Lahore, to give any conſi- 
derable elbow or bend, to any part of the road (ſee page o); which 
is therefore, generally fpeaking, very ſtraight ; and only making a 
ſmall bend northwards, in the IGG of the Janos river. 
Sirhind ſtands in the map, in lat. 29 55), lon. 75 15“. 

1 find by Condamine's travels in Italy, that the art of weaving 
alk was brought back to Conſtantinople in the ſixteenth century, 
by the monks who returned from Sirhind (or Serindę according to 
him). For although. the art was brought into weſtern Europe, 
under the Roman Emperors, it had again been loſt during the con- 
fuſions that attended the ſubverſion of the weſtern empire. 

It is worthy of remark, alſo, that Procopius. takes natice, that 
ſilk was brought from Serinda, a country in India, in the time of 
Juſtinian (in the ſixth century). The reader is apprized, that filk, 
together with the Latin name of it, is underſtood to have been 
brought from Sexes or Serica (a country of upper Aſia, bordering on 
the N W of the Chineſe wall). This was Pliny's idea: how juſt, 
I knaw not. The Ayin Acbaree takes no notice of any manufac- 
tures of filk at Sirhind: it ny calls i it a famous ny (in the oak 
teenth century). 

Between. Delhi and Sirhind are very extenſive plains, i 
which are fituated the towns of Panniput, and Carnawl, famous 
for great battles, both in ancient and modern times. The reaſon 
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of it, is obviouſly, the nature of the country, between it and Delhi; 
forlit is a vaſt plain, ſituated at the mouth of a paſs for ſuch the 
country immediately on the weſt of Delhi may be conſidered to be, 
ſhut up by the mountainous and cloſe country of Mewat and Agi- 
mere on the one hand, and by the Jumna river on the other: and 
whether Delhi, Agra, or Canoge, was the capital, this was the 
road to it from Tartary and Perſia, the original countries of the 
conquerors of Hindooſtan. The courſe of the Jumna, above Delhi, 
is determined in the map by the direction of the road to Sirhind; 
Kungipara, near that river, being placed in reference to- Car- 
mnawl; from whence the river bends (according to the MS maps) 
towards the NE to Schauranpour and Nen. Mr. Forſter, iwho 
croſſed it in his way from Loldong to Jummoo, eſtimated the dil. 
tance between the Ganges and Jumna at about 40 coſſes, in a nurth- 
weſterly direction. The place of the ſource of the Jumna, we are 
ignorant of; but it, would appear to be remote, even from the place 
Where * ee it within N mountains; for he found: ita h 
river. 33 ed 3064s ch oy Hy ly TUO Wy 4025 — 

The upper 920 of the Doab , or tract of land between the 
: ben and Jumna rivers, has its geography from ſeveral MS. maps ; 
and a few of the poſitions are from Shetwoddin's dünne e 
Aas, tranſlated by M. de la Croix. + *. 

Between Carnawl and Sirhind, are ad in mee Ms. ue 
gl ſtreams or rivers, eroſſing the great road. Two of them are 
the Caggar (or Kenker) and the Surſooty (or Sereſwatty) and the 
third has no name in the maps. The firſt is taken notice of in the 
Ayin Acbaree, as one of the leſſer ſtreams in the ſoubhah of Delhi, 
and as paſſing on the weſt of Tannaſar, a celebrated place of | Hiridoo 
worſhip. The ſecond paſſes between Umballa and Sirhind; and 
the third between the two others, It is probable, from ciream- 
anden that thore 15 een ret deemed tod inffguificant 
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to merit notice. All theſe ſtreams run to the ſouth, ot ſouth-weſt; 
and probably mix cither with the Indus, or Puddar: though I for- 
merly ſuppoſed them to run to the S E into the Jumna. I had allo, 
with M. D'Anville, ſuppoſed the Caggar to be the He/udrus of 
Pliny, fituated half way between the Hyphafis and Jomanes : but 
having now diſcovered the Beyah to be the river meant by the 
ancient Hyphaſis, there can be no difficulty in pronouncing the 
Setlege or Suttaluz, to be the Heſudrus, as it anſwers in point of 
proportional diſtance. 

I cannot find what river is meant by the Jidger, often mentioned 
by Feriſhta, unleſs it be a branch of the Caggar ; which river, as 
well as the Surſooty, has its ſource in the Sewalic mountains, be- 
tween Delhi and Sirhind; taking its courſe by Semanah and Sun- 
nam. The Surſooty, we learn by the MS. maps, after paſſing by 
Tannafar, Surſa or Surſutti, &c. joins the Caggar. 
Neat to Tannaſar and the lake Koorkhet, places of Hindoo 
worſhip, is the fite of the ancient city of Huſtnapour, and of the 
war of the MAHABARUT (an epiſode of which has been lately tranſlated 
from the original Sanſcrit, by Mr. Wilkins) ſo that this ground, 
which is not far from Carnawl and Panniput, has been the ſcene of 
war in all ages; poetically, as well as hiſtorically. The countries 
between Delhi, and the Panjab, being ſcantily ſupplied with water, 
the Emperor: Feroſe III. undertook the noble as well as uſeful taſk 
of ſupplying it better, and at the ſame time meant to apply the 
water ſo furniſhed to the purpoſes of navigation. Dow, (Vol. ft. 
p. 327) tranflates Ferifhta thus: In the year 1355, Feroſe 
* 'marched-.to Debalpour, where he made a canal 100 miles in 
length, from the Suttuluz to the Jidger. In the following year, 
„% between the hills of Mendouli and Sirmore, he cut a channel from 
« the Jumna, which be divided into ſeven ſtreams ; one of which 
he brought to Haſſi, and from thence to Reraiſen, where he built 
*« a ſtrong caſtle, calling it by his own name. He drew ſoon after, 
% canal from the Caggar, pathng by the walls of Sirſutti, and 

«c joined 


7 
re joined it to the river of Kera; upon which he built a city, named 
after him, Feroſeabad. This city he watered with another canal 
*« from the Jumna. Theſe public works were of prodigious advantage 
« to the adjacent countries, by ſupplying them with water for their 
lands, and with a commodious water-carriage from place to place.” 
We learn alſo from the Ayin Acbaree, (Vol. II. p. 10% Engliſh 


tranſlation) that Feroſe founded the city of Hiſſar, (called alſo Hiſſar- | 


Feroozeh) and dug a canal from the Jumna to it. And we find, 
moreover, that the canal from the Jumna at Kungiparah, to 
Delhi, was the work of ' Feroſe : and is probably one of the ſeven 


channels mentioned by Feriſhta. I apprehend then, that *Hiffar, , 


or Hiſſar-Feroozeh, of the Ayin Acbaree, is the fame with the Fe- 
roſabad of Feriſhta. But poſſibly, Feroſe might only embelliſh 
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and increaſe the fortifications of Hiſſar, and then give his name to 


it; a practice very common in Hindooſtan, to the utter confuſion 
of hiſtoric records, and no leſs injuſtice to the original founders. 


The town of Surſutti, by the authority of the MS. maps and other 


circumſtances, I place on the river of that name between Tannaſar 


and Kythil (or Kuteil); and Haſh or Hanſi, on the weſt or SW of 
Kythil. Hiſſar, or Feroſeabad, will occupy a place ſtill further to 


the S W; and in this poſition, will be about 75 coſſes from Delhi, 
in a weſt, or weſt-northwardly direction; and about 100 miles 


from the Setlege or Suttuluz, at the neareſt part of Debalpour, from 
whence the canal was ſaid to be drawn. The rivulet of Kerah, 1 
cannot trace, any more than the Jidger : but I think it will appear 


as clear to the reader, as to myſelf, when the text, and the different 


poſitions in the map, are conſidered, that theſe different canals had 


for their immediate object, the junction of the Setlege and Jumna 


rivers; and remotely, that of the Indus and Ganges; ' although 


they do not allow us to comprehend the whole ſcope of Feroſe's 


plan of inland navigation. By a flight inſpection of the map, it 


will appear that this project would, if the ground admitted of its 


being ſucceſsfully put into execution, be one of the' gfcattſt under | 
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takings of the kind that ever was projected; that of cutting through 
the iſthmus of Suez, only excepted. We ſhould then have ſeen 
two capital rivers, which traverſe a large part of the continent of 
Aſia; which enter the ſea at 1500 B. miles aſunder; and which 
ſtretch out their arms as it were, to meet each other ; united by art, 
ſo as to form an uninterrupted inland navigation from Cabul to 
Aſſam ! I take it for granted that this canal was never completed, 
otherwiſe we ſhould have heard more of it, as we have of the canals 
leading from the Jumna. The diſtance between the navigable parts 
of the Jumna and Setlege, is not 120 B. miles, direct. 


Again, (in page 329 of Dow's 1ſt volume) it is ſaid that F . 
turned the courſe of a large rivulet which fell into the Setlege, 
from Hirdar in the province of Sirhind, into the Selima, a ſmaller 
rivulet that ran ſouthwards towards Sunnam (a place 14 G. miles 
S Wof Semanah). Improvements of this kind, occur ſo ſeldom 
in the hiſtory of Hindooſtan, where barbarous conqueſts and maſſa- 
cres, are the principal ſubject, that they are dwelt on with pleaſure, 
whenever they appear : and we have only to regret on the preſent 
occaſion, that the deſcription of them is ſo obſcure. 

Semanah (or Sammanah) has its diſtance given from Panniput, 
at 52 coſſes, in Sherefeddin ; but its diſtance from Sirhind is in- 
ferred from the line of Tamerlane's march from Batnir to Panniput. 
I had placed it 435 G. miles in a 8 by E + E direction from Sirhind : 
and find it in Col. Murray's map nearly the ſame diſtance (44 miles) 
but on a S by W bearing. It is included in the circar of Sirhind : 
and the circar of Hiſſar, lies immediately to the ſouth of it. On 
the weſt and S W of Hiſſar and Semanah, our knowledge, both | 
geographical and political, is very much confined. Timur's (or 
Tamerlane's) route from Batnir, the courſe of the Caggar river, and 
the road from Agimere to Jeſſelmere, is all that we have towards 
filling up ſo large a void. The firſt is from Sherefeddin ; the others 
from Mr. Haſtings's, and Col. Popham's MS. maps. 


The 
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The common boundaries of Agimere, Delhi, and Moultan 185 
have no means of aſcertaining: nor is the Ayin Acbaree particular 
enough on this ſubject, to lend any aſſiſtance towards it, 

Mewat, or the hilly tract lying on the weſt of the Jumna, WS 
tween the parallels of Agra and Delhi, as well as the northern 1 
eaſtern parts of Agimere, which are mountainous alſo, have their 
geography much improved by the MS. maps communicated by Mr. 
Haſtings, and Col. Popham. There is little ' to be faid on the 
ſubject of the conſtruction of theſe parts. Agimere, which is the 
primary point that determines the parallel and ſcale of the weſtern 
parts, will be diſcuſſed in the next ſection, to which it properly 
belongs : the poſitions on the north and caſt of it, are taken chiefly 
from the MSS. juſt mentioned. 

Jaepour or Jaynagur, the capital of one of the Rajpoot Princes in 
the eaſtern quarter of Ay, has its longitude given by Claud 
Boudier, at 76" 9g, or 2" 19“ weſt from the city of Agra. 
All the MS. maps that I have conſulted, place it very ogra 
and, I find, I cannot allow a greater difference than 1®* 55", without 
rejecting the ſcales of all the MS. maps; which, as they are formed 
from the difference of latitude, would be abſurd. Perhaps the 
numbers in Claud Boudier's table, are not right: M. D'Anville has 
them at 76* 5" in the Eclairciſſemens, which is ſtill wider from 
probability. 

It appears by M. D'Anville, that the Rajah of Jaepour (by name 
Jeſſing) had erected two obſervatories, one in his newly built capi- 
tal of Jaepour (which: is about a league from Umbeer or Ambeer, 
the ancient capital) the other in one of the ſuburbs of Delhi. 
Father Claud Boudier, at the Rajah's requeſt viſited the former of | 
theſe obſervatories about the year 1732: and I think it probable 
that we are indebted to the Rajah's affiſtance for ſome others of the 
obſervations made by Claud Boudier ; particularly thoſe at Agra 
and Delhi. The latitude of Jaepour is 260 56“; and M. D Anville 
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in his Antiguitè de L Inde reckons it 50 leagues from Delhi, which 
accords well with my idea of the diſtance between them. . 

The MS. maps which I have fo repeatedly mentioned as being 
communicated by Mr. Haſtings and Col. Popham, together with 
others formerly in the poſſeſſion of Col. Muir, and fince his death *, 
obligingly communicated by my friend Mr. Benſley, of the Eaſt 
India Direction, are corrected in bearing and ſcale by the primary 
points of Agra, Delhi, and Agimere ; but only a very trifling alte- 
ration was required. It may be obſerved, in reſpe& of the new 
matter contained in theſe communications, that a great number of 
places appear, that were familiar to us, as well in the hiſtory of 
former times, as in the account of recent tranſactions; but which 
we could not, heretofore, refer even to any general fituation in a 
map. Still however, much is wanting, to render in any degree 
perfect, the geography of the tract in queſtion, both as to mathe- 
matical exactneſs, and to relative deſcription : in particular the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of Lahore, Sirhind, Attock, Moultan, Batnir, 
Agimere, Caſhmere, Jummoo, Sehaurunpour, &c. ; together with 
the intermediate roads and particulars of the face of the country, 

and the courſe of the river Indus. Until theſe are procured, we muſt 
be content to remain in ignorance concerning many curious parti- 
culars of Indian geography ; and fatisfy ourſelves with having the 
ſituations of places that are the moſt intereſting, either from having 
been the ſubjects of hiſtory, or as being connected with the politics 
of the preſent times. 

The next place in point of conſequence to the conſtruction of 
this part of the map, as it regulates many of the northern poſitions, 
is Attock, a city and fortreſs on the eaſt bank of the Indus, and 
built by Acbar in the year 1581. We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
on the ſubject of its hiſtorical importance, hereafter. The poſition 


It is probable that the ſevere indiſpoſition to which Col. Muir was conſtantly ſubjeRt, from 
the moment of his arrival, to the time of his death, left him no leiſure to recolle& that ſuch 


e were in his poſſeſpon. This excellent officer, and moſt worthy character, died 
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of this place, geographically, can only be regulated by the apparent 
bearings from Lahore and Moultan, in a Perſian map of the Panjab, 
together with the diſtances collected from the different accounts in 
the fame map; in itineraries ; and in the Ayin Acbaree. The lat- 
ter gives for the breadth of the Panjab, from Ludhana to Attock, 
reckoning from river to river, on the line of the roads between 
them 185 coſſes: and as two of theſe roads make a conſiderable 
angle with each other, I allow the diſtance on a ſtraight line to be 
only 180 coſſes; or 259 G. miles. Some accounts that I have ſeen 
of the number of coſſes, are too much exaggerated, to be depended 
on, or noticed ; and I rely on the Ayin Acbaree, in preference to 
them. The MS. map communicated by Col. Murray, gives 181 
coſſes, or 260 G. miles, for the whole diſtance : but although it 
comes ſo very near to my calculation in the general account, it dif- 
fers in the meaſure of each particular Doabah, or ſpace, between two 
adjoining rivers. Attock is placed accordingly, 259 G. miles from 
Ludhana, - on the bearing from Lahore, as nearly as it could be col- 
lected from the Perſian map: and theſe data give its latitude at 
32 27 *; lon. 70? 36'. Col. Murray's map places it in lat. 32 25. 
Moultan, ſuppoſed, with great appearance of reaſon, to be 
the modern capital of the country, which was defigned by the 
hiſtorians of Alexander, under the name of Malli, is go coſſes from 
Lahore (ſouth-weſtward) according to the Perſian map; 120 ac- 
cording to Thevenot's account; and 110 in Col. Murray's map. 
The Ayin Acbaree takes no notice of the diſtance between them ; 
but gives the latitude and longitude of both. The latitude is alſo 
given by Thevenot, and by the Miſſionary's itinerary ; and when 
allowance is made for the latter, in the ſame proportion as it differed 
from the true latitude at Agra, the three obſervations differ among 
themſelves 22 minutes. That is, the Ayin Acbaree gives 29" 52", 
Thevenot 29* 40', and the itinerary 29* 32', which with the addi- 


* Ptolemy's latitude of Taxila, which I ſuppoſe to be nearly on the ſite of Attock, is 
232 „ 
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tion of zo“ (ſee note, page 68) gives 30? 2. I have placed it in 
29 52“; which, on the aforeſaid diſtance of go coſſes from Lahore, 
gives 70? 40 for its longitude; or 7ꝰ weſt from Delhi. The Ayin 
Acbaree makes it 7* 3“: which agrees very nearly with the go coſſes 
in the Perſian map. This diſtance alſo accords with the bearings 
in the ſame map; where Moultan ſtands 8 a very little E from 
Attock, and about 60 to the weſtward of S from Lahore. And 
Col. Murray's map has nearly the ſame bearings. Theſe three pri- 
mary points of Lahore, Attock, and Moultan, vaguely as they may 
appear to be aſcertained, are the foundation on which the ſcale, and 
relative parts of the whole Panjab country depend. 

Thevenot deſcribes Moultan as a city of ſmall extent for the 
capital of a viceroyalty, but ſtrongly fortified, and having a Hindeo 
pagoda of great celebrity. The Ayin Acbaree repreſents it, as one 
of the moſt ancient cities of Hindooſtan. It has, or had, a great 
manufacture of cotton cloths ; the province itſelf producing the 
cotton; as well as ſugar, opium, galls, brimſtone, &c. Thevenot 
deſcribes the river that led to Moultan, as being partly choaked up, 
or ſpoiled, in its channel, in his time (about 1665) and this had 
greatly leſſened its trade. He alſo takes notice of a particular ſect 
of Hindoos there, called Catry; and fays, that this is their pro- 
per country. In another place, he explains the Cazry tribe, to 
mean Rajpoots, or warriors ; that is, the Kuttry tribe, properly, 
We ſhall take notice hereafter, that theſe Catries were the Cathert 
of Diodorus, and the Catbei of Arrian; with whom Alexander 
warred, on the borders of the Malli. Moultan belongs now to the 
Seiks, though the poſſeſſion of it, as well as Lahore, has been often 
diſputed by the Abdalli. 

I have not extended the large map of India further t to the north, 
than Attock and Jummoo, becauſe it would have added conſidera- 
bly to the width of it, without furniſhing any ſubject, particularly 
intereſting to modern enquiries: and the materials are no of a 
quality or quantity proper to correct the geography of that part, on 
an extended ſcale. I have therefore added a map on a ſmaller ſcale, 
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in which the tract between the Panjab, Bochara, &c. is deſcribed ; 
and a ſeparate account of it will be given in the courle of the 
Memoir. n 

The river called by Europeans Indus, and by the natives gene- 
rally Sinde * (or Sindeh) is formed of about 10 principal ſtreams 
which deſcend from the Perfian and Tartarian mountains, on the 
north-eaſt, and north-weſt. The Ayin Acbaree deſcribes its ſource 
as being in Caſhgur and Caſhmere ; by which it appears that the 
people of Hindooſtan conſider the north-eaſt branch as the true 
Sinde +. From the city of Attock, in about lat. 32* 27” down- 
wards to Moultan, or to the conflux of the Jenaub, or Chunaub, 
it is commonly named the river of Attock, which in the Hindoo- 
ſtan language, imports forbidden: probably from the circumſtance 
of its being the original boundary of Hindooſtan on the north-weſt ; 
and which it was unlawful for the ſubjects of Hindooſtan to paſs 
over, without ſpecial permiſſion 4. Below the city of Moultan, it is 
often named Soor, or Shoor, until it divides itſelf into a number of 
channels near Tatta; where the principal branch takes the name of 
Mehran. The river, however, when ſpoken of generally, is called 
Sinde, although particular parts of it are known by different names. 
The courſe of the Indus below Moultan, has its particulars from 
M. D'Anville ; but the general direction of its courſe, is conſidera- 
bly more to the weſt, than he deſcribes it. This is occafioned by 
my placing its embouchure ſo much farther weſt than uſual, in re- 
ſpe&t of Bombay (ſee page36) while the poſition of Moultan re- 
mains nearly as it formerly was. I obſerve that moſt of the old 
maps of India give the Indus much the ſame courſe as I have done. 


The name Sinde was not unknown to the Romans: Indus zncolis Sindus appellatus. Pliny, 
Book VI. 

+ The ancients reckoned otherwiſe : the ſame Pliny continues to ſay, in jugo Caucaſi montis, 
guod wecatur Paropamiſus, ADVERSUS Solis ORTUM EFFUSUS. _ 

+ Superſtition gave birth to this law, among the Hindoos : a precept nearly allied to that, 
which forbids their eating any food dreſſed on \ — a boat or veſſel, Feriſhta calls the river 
on which Attock is built, NiLas ; anglice, the blue river. There is ſo much confuſion in the 
Indian hiſtories, refpecting the names of the branches of the Indus, that I cannot refer the 
name Nilab to any particular river, unleſs it be another name for the Indus or Sinde. 


The 
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The Miſſionary's itinerary beforementioned, gives the names of 
many places, and ſome latitudes, on the Indus. It places the for- 
treſs and city of Bhakor, which the Ayin Acbaree ſays, is the 
ancient Manſurah (though D'Anville fays the contrary) in latitude 
27 12'; Tatta in 24 20'; and Bunder Lawry (called alſo Bunder 
Laheri) in 24” 10'. All theſe, I take to be from 20 to 30 minutes 
too far ſouth. 
| Moultan is about the ſame diſtance from the ſea, as Allahabad ; 
that is, about 800 B. miles by the courſe of the river; and our 
author was 21 days in dropping down with the ſtream, in the 
months of October and November: when the ſtrength of the land 
floods were abated. 
The boundaries of the provinces of Moultan and Sindy on the 
weſt, extend a conſiderable way beyond the bank of the river; that 
is to ſay, from 5o to 100 miles, The country is in general flat 
and open from Moultan to the ſea; and the province of Tatta itſelf 
(the Pata/e or Patala of Alexander) is ſaid to reſemble Bengal, not 
only in the flatneſs of its ſurface, richneſs of ſoil, and periodical 
inundations ; but alſo in the food of its inhabitants, which is chiefly 
rice and fiſh. The fite of the ancient capital, Braminabad, is 
near Tatta; and, in the time of Acbar, ſome conſiderable ruins 
of it were remaining : particularly the fort, which is faid to have 
had an aſtoniſhing number of baſtions to it. Tatta is made ſyno- 
nymous to Daibul, in the Perſian tables (which were obligingly 
lent me by Sir William Jones, and are thoſe mentioned in his pre- 
face to Nadir Shah) where it is placed in 24100. The itinerary 
ſays 24? 20”, and D'Anville 24 40'. I have placed it according 
to its . e diſtance from the mouth of the Sinde, which brings 
it to 24 45 ®. | 
The country known by the name of Panjab, or that watered by 
the five eaſtern branches of the Indus, has been very little known to 


* Pliny reckons the length of the Patale, or Delta of the Indus, at 220 Roman miles; in 
which he was very near the truth, it being about 230, 
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us in modern times, either geographically, or politically. How- 
ever, it deſerves notice, if only on the ſcore of ancient hiftory ; 
being the ſcene of Alexander's laſt campaign, and the ne plus ultra 
of his conqueſts. Here ſome new matter offers; having before me, 
a map of this country drawn by a native, and preſerved in the ar- 
chives of government in Hindooſtan. The names were obligingly 
tranſlated from the Perſian, by the late Major Davy, at the requeſt 
of Sir Robert Barker. The tract, of which this map ſerves as a 
ground work, is a ſquare of about 250 B. miles; and includes the 
whole ſoubah of Lahore, and a great part of Moultan proper. The 
points of Lahore, Attock, and Sirhind (the fixing of which, I have 
before given an account of) determine the ſcale of the map; the. 
intermediate diſtances from place to place in it, —_— _ in wri- 
ting, and not by a ſcale. TL bas 
I 1 confider this MS. as a valuable e for it not 5 con- 
veys a diſtinct idea of the courſes and names of the five rivers, 
n we never had before: but, with the aid of the Ayin Acba- 
zee, ſets us right as to the identity of the rivers croſſed by Alexan- 
5 during his famous expedition into India; Lg e more my 
be faid hereafter. | 

Beſides the places pound in this map, I have inſerted Lats g 
from the authority of the Ayin Acbaree ; ſeveral from implied ſitua- 
tions in Feriſhta; others from Sherefeddin's hiſtory of Timur *; 
(particularly his march from Toulomba to Adjodin and Batnir) and 
others from various MSS. in my pofſeſſion. The diviſion of the 
country, is entirely from the Ayin Acbaree: | 

The town of Adjodin, often mentioned: n Feriſhta, and Shere-- 
feddin is recognized in the MS. map, by the-cifcumſtance of its: 
containing the tomb of Sheik Furrid, which was viſited by Timur. 
In the map it is called Paulputton; but it 2 anſwers to * 


? 


* Tranſlated by M. enn 
1 poſition. 
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poſition of Adjodin, as deſcribed. by the above authors; and is a 
point, on the fixing of which, a great many others depend. | 

The, next river to the caſt of the Sinde, or; Attock, and, the 
welkmalt of the foe rivers, is, in madern language, called Behut, 
or Chelum; whoſe general courſe is nearly parallel to that of 
the Attock, but its bulk is leſs. This is the famous Hydaſpes of 
Alexander, and {aid by the Ayin Acbaree to be anciently called 
Beduſta. It runs through Caſhmere, and was ſuppoſed by M. 
D'Anville (though erroneouſly) to join the Sinde at Attock. Ta- 
vernier ſeems to have led M. D'Anville into this miſtake ; which 
has finally been the occaſion of his miſplacing, and of courſe miſ- 
naming, all the other four rivers. The fact is, that the river 
which runs by Cabul, and bears the name of Attock, joins the 
Sinde on the weſt ſide, and in front of the city of Attock. We 
are obliged to Mr. George Forſter for clearing up this miſtake. 
He travelled that way in 1783. 

The ſecond. river is the Jenaub, or Chunaub and is che Ace- 
ſines * of Alexander. The third is the Rauvee, or Hydraotes + of 
Alexander ; on the ſouth bank of which ſtands the city of Lahore. 
Theſe three rivers ſucceſſively unite with each other at ſome diſ- 
tance above Moultan ; and form a ſtream equal to the Indus itſelf, 
at the place of confluence; which is about 20 miles on the weſt. of 
Moultan; and 50 below the mouth of the Rauvee. It is remark- 
able, that the Jenaub, communicates its name to the confluent 
ſtreams in theſe, times; as it did in Alexander's time, under the 
name of Aceſines. Its rapidity and bulk are particularly remarked 
by the hiſtorians of Alexander and of Timur. The fourth river is 
the Beyah, anciently called Beypaſha, and is the Hypbaſis or Hu- 
phaſis % of Alexander; bein g the next in ſucceſſion to the Hydraotes 
or modern Rauvee: and the fifth is the Setlege, Suttuluz, or Sutluj. 


The Ayin Acbaree does not dire the ancient name of the Jenaub, Ptolemy names it 
Sandabalis. 


+ Said by the Ayin Acharee to be anciently named Jyrawutty (Mr. Gladwin's tranſlation). 
Mr.  _— Rouſe tranſlates it from his copy of the Ayin ncbaree, Iravati. 
FO This 
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This laſt river, about midway between its ſource and the Indus, 
receives the Beyah: after which, they do not mix their waters 
with the other rivers of the Panjab, but join the Indus in 4 ſeparate 
ſtteam, a great way to the fouth of Moultan; While the other 
three rivers paſs in a collective ſtream on the north of Moultan, 
and cloſe under it. Ptolemy names the laſt river of the Panjab 


(going eaſtward) the Zaradrus ; Pliny, the Heſudrus. Arrian has 
the name of Saranges among his Panjab rivers; and ſays that it 
joins the Hyphaſis (or Beyah). The Ayin Acbaree ſays that its 
ancient name was Sherooder ; from whence we may N trace Set- 
luj, or Suttuluz. Before it is joined by the Beyah, it is a very 
conſiderable river, and is navigable 200 miles. About 24 miles 
below the conflux, a ſeparation again takes place *, and four differ- 
ent ſtreams are formed; the northmoſt, and moſt conſiderable of 
which, recovers the name of Beyah ; and is a deep and rapid river. 
The others are named Herari, Dond, and Noorney : and near 
Moultan, they unite again, and bear the name of Setlege, until 
both the ſubſtance and name are loſt in the Indus, about 80 miles, 
or three days failing +, by the courſe of the river, below the mouth 
of tie Jenaub. It is owing to the ſeparation that takes place, after 
the firſt confluence of the Beyah and Setlege, I apprehend, that fo 
many names are given to the latter, by modern, as well as ancient 
authors: which names, applied by the natives, to their reſpective 
branches; have, by Europeans, or others, who were ignorant of 
the circumſtances, been ſuppoſed to belong to one principal river 
only. The Perſian map of Panjab, and Sherefeddin's hiſtory of 
Timur, take notice of only one branch, "beſides the Beyah (whence 
one would conclude there were only two principal ones) and this 


ſecond river is named Dena: poſſibly the ſame meant in the Ayin. 
Acbaree, od the Dond. 


9 Avia Acbazee. + Miſſionary's itinerary.. 
M 2 | Although. 
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Although we have the dimenſions the Panjab country, in a tole- 
rably ſatisfactory manner, from N W to SE, both in the aggre- 
gate, and in particulars; yet we have not the means of determining 
its breadth from north to ſouth; or rather, from Lahore to the 
Setlege. The firſt junction of the Beyah and Setlege, is ſtated by 
the Perſian map, at 63 coſſes below Ludhana ; but we are left to 
gueſs the croſs diſtance from Lahore, unleſs what is faid in the 
ſame map, be true, that it is only 18 coſſes from Lahore to Kuſ- 
ſoor, and alſo that Kuſſoor is on the banks of the Setlege : but this 
is highly improbable from other circumſtances ; in particular, that 
the ſame Perſian map allows a greater ſpace between the Rauvee 
and Setlege, than between the Rauvee and Jenaub. Col. Murray's 
map places Kuſſoor on the Beyah, and not within 25 coſſes of the 
Setlege. The marches of Timur acroſs the lower parts of the 
Panjab, afford but a faint light to guide us, ſuch as day's marches ; 
and thoſe in an oblique direction. 

The authorities on which I have founded the geben off ha 
Panjab, after a the primary points already diſcuſſed, are e 
following: 

The Perſian map furniſhes a general idea of the courſes of the 
rivers, and theſe ſerve as a kind of ground-work, or fir/t ideas. 
It alſo furniſhes ſome poſitive diſtances, and the Ayin Acbaree 
many others: and the march of Timur, and the Miſſionary's iti- 
nerary, furniſh ſome proportional, or comparative ones. Tou- 
lomba, or Tulmabini, which is conſidered as a primary tation or 
| point, is a fortreſs on the ſouth bank of the Rauvee, 35 coſſes * 
above, or to the EN E of Moultan; or 5 days out of 8, of the 
voyage from Lahore to Moultan : and the general direction of 
the river, is nearly ſtraight, in the Perſian map. By theſe helps 
we have a point ſettled, in reſpect of Lahore and Moultan: and 
from it, Timur's route may be traced acroſs the Panjab, both ways : 


Sherefeddin. _ + Itinerary, 
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that is, back, towards the Indus, the way he came; and. onward, 
by the route of Batnir and Delhi. According to Shercteddin's 
manner of writing, one could hardly be certain, whether Toulom- 
ba was on the ſide of the Rauvee, or the Jenaub. Feriſhta has 
placed it on the latter, erroneouſly ; for the miſſionary came down 
the Rauvee, and paſſed by it; moreover giving its latitude at 15 
north of Moultan : though it is probably 25 Timur made one 
day's march, from the conflux of the Chelum and Jenaub to this 
place; and as he did not bring the army with him, but left them 
crofling the river, it may be inferred that the march was not a 
ſhort one; and therefore I allow 14 coſſes for it, in a S S E direc- 
tion: that being the poſition of Toulomba from the conflux, by 
the above conſtruction. A fortreſs, not named, ſtood on the weſt 
ſide of the conflux; and juſt below it, Timur threw a bridge acroſs. 
Before Timur arrived at this place, he had marched according to She- 
refeddin, 5 or 6 days along the weſtern bank of the Chelum, after 
he had taken the fortreſs of Sheabedin Mobarick, in an iſland of 
that river. This is all that we are told of the particulars of his 
march, from the Indus, to Toulomba. The Indus he croffed, 
(I take it for granted) at, or very near, the place where Attock now 
ſtands (for it was built, more than a century and half after, by 
Acbar) as he came by way of Nagaz and Banow. Sherefeddin re- 
lates that he croſſed the Indus, at the place where Gelali or Gela- 
leddin (King of Charaſm) did, when he fled from Gengis Cawn ; 
and this I think may be aſcertained to be the fame place“. The 
hiſtory of Gengis + gives no ſatisfaction on this head, but repre- 
ſents Gelali as chuſing the moſt difficult part of the river for the 


My opinion is (I think) ſtrengthened by a remark in che Perſian of Panjab. - A 
r near the Indus, a very little low? and on the oppoſite fide to Attock, + wb 
Mount Yulluleah (or Gelal: ) moſt probably from its being the place from whence the Em 
Gelali croſſed the Indus, in his flight from Gengis Cawn in 1221. When Timur had croſſed 
to the eaſt ſide of the Attock, or Indus, he was ſaid to be arrived in the Dejert of Gelali: 


therefore I have no doubt but that they both croſſed nearly at the ſame place. Gengis Cawn 
remained on the weſt fide of the rrver. | 


+ Written by M. de la Croix. 
| | rear 
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rear of the field of battle, to preclude all hopes of fight, from his 
army: and this (if true, for Gelali himſelf ſwam acroſs) by no 
means contradicts my opinion; becauſe, in the neighbourhood of 
Attock, there muſt be many difficult places, Attock aged being 
on the only practicable part thereabouts. 

But to return to Timur. After he had croſſed the Indus over a 
bridge of boats *, we learn that the chiefs of the mountain of 
Jehud or Joud came to make their ſubmiſſions to him, as Ambi- 
fares, King of the fame country, did to Alexander, about 1730 
years before. The Jehud mountains, are thoſe which extend from 
Attock, eaſtward to Bember ; and are a part of the territory of 
the mountaineers, ſometimes, We er under the name of Gickers, 
Gehkers, or Kakares. 

Timur's firſt object after croſſing the Indus, being to effect a 
junction with his grandſon Peer Mahmud's army, which was then 
beſieging Moultan, he directed his courſe that way, inſtead of taking 
the common road to Delhi, by Rotas and Lahore. The neigh- 
bourhood of a navigable river, being a deſireable object to an army 
marching through a dry ſterile country, he puſhed for the neareſt 
part of the Behut, or Chelum river (the Hydaſpes of Alexander) 
where he attacked and took the fortreſs and iſland of Sheabadin. 
After this, he marched as has been faid before, along the Chelum, 
and crofſed that river, and the Jenaub, below their conflux ; and 
went from thence to Toulomba, which we have juſt left. This 
is a conſiderable town, and a paſs of conſequence on the Rauvee 
river; and often occurs in Feriſhta's hiſtory of Hindooſtan. It was 
in the neighbourhood of this place, that Alexander made war on 
the Malli, or people of ancient Moultan; as will be taken notice 
of, in its place. Timur ſtaid here 6 days, and then proceeded 
wich the whole army acroſs the Baree Doabah + to Shawnawaz (or 


October 11, 1398. The chronology of this event is differently ſtated : I have followed 
M. de la Croix's tranſlation. 


+ The term Doab or Doabah has been explained before. See the Index. 
Sha- 


* J 
Shanavas) a large and populous town near the north. bank of the 
Beyah, after its ſeparation from the Setlege. Here he found mote 
grain than his army could conſume; whence we may: infer the 
fertility of the country, which is low and flat, and ſubject to pe- 
riodical inundations like Bengal. Shetefeddin deſcribes at this 
place a deep lake, fortified round with a wall, and defended by 
2000 men. (This reminds one ſtrongly of ſomething ſimilar at 
Sangala, which Alexander attacked, before he reached the Hypha- 
ſis; only the hill, which was fortified round with carriages, is 
wanting). Shawnawaz is about 95 B. miles from Lahore; and 
Sangala was only 3 days march from the place where the Hydraotes, 
(Rauvee) was croſſed, ſuppoſing it to be at the place where Lahore 
ſtands. | 0 | Ae 142113 

It was ſomething more than a days march from Toulomba to 
Jengian, a town on the ſouth bank of the Beyah, oppoſite to, and 
not far from Shawnawaz. As Timur's army was 3 days in paſſing 
this river, ſome in barks, and others by ſwimming, it may. be 
reckoned a conſiderable river. Its diſtance from Moultan is given 
at 40 coſſes &: and I have allowed 13 cofles for its diſtance. from 
Toulomba, in a ſouth-eaſt AER" 9 as their diſtances from Moul- 
tan, indicate. 

At Jengian, Timur ftaid 4 days, and was joined by Peer Mah- 
mud, who had by this time taken Moultan. Timur's next ſtation 
is Jehaul, two days march from Jengian, on the road to Delhi: 
and here he ſeparated from his grand army, which he directed to 
proceed by Debalpour, and to rendezvous at Semanah, a town 80 | 
or 90 coſſes on the weſt of Delhi; while he proceeded with 10,000 
horſe to Batnir or Battenize , a ſtrong fortreſs about 70 coſſes 
from Jehaul, and far to the right of the Delhi road; being beyond 
the deſert which ſtretches along the ſouth ſide of the Setlege. 
He was led to this place, from reſentment, at its giving protection 


* Sherefeddin, + The name of this place does not occur in the Ayin Acbaree, _ 
6 to 
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to the people of Debalpour, who had maſſacred a garriſon 
of Peer Mahmud's: and poſſibly the great reputation it had for 
ſtrength, might be one inducement to undertake the fiege of it; 
as Aornos, in like manner invited Alexander. | 

Timur, after leaving Jehaul, - proceeded the firſt day to Adjodin, 
(of which we have ſpoken before) a town included in one of the 
large iſlands formed by the branches of the Setlege : and this being 
3 days march from Jengian, I eſtimate the diſtance from it at 30 
coſſes, or 43 G. miles. As the Delhi and Batnir roads, ſeparated 
at Jehaul, Adjodin may probably lie SE from it: and the 1 
courſe from Jengian may be taken at ES E. | 

At Adjodin, Timur viſited, and ſpent ſome time in Seeding at 
the tomb of Sheik Furrid (ſee page 8 1) and then ſet forward for 
Batnir; which is ſtated by Sherefeddin at 60 coſſes from Adjodin. 
This may be reckoned 85 G. miles: and the diſtance from Batnir 
to Semanah, appears to be 8 days march, in which he was ſome- 
times delayed by his military operations; yet having a light army, 
it may be ſuppoſed that he marched 8 5 coſſes in the 8 days . 
And from Semanah to Panniput, the number of coſſes are given at 
52 73 ſo that the whole number 137, from Batnir, may be ſtated 
at 1934 G. miles: ſomething being deducted for the CEE nature 
of the country, in the Batnir province. 

If therefore 60 coſſes, or 85+ G. miles, be laid off from „ Adjodin 
to Batnir, and 193: from os ad the interſection will place 
Batnir in lat. 287 39“, lon. 737 20; and it will bear about 8 8 EE 
from Adjodin. 4 

On the ſouth- eaſt of Adjodin, a few coſſes, Timur | croſſed the 
river Dena; which I take to be. one of the four branches of the 
Setlege, (poſſibly the Dond) and perhaps the only principal one 
among them, except the Beyah, already noticed. 


* 'Two days marches are mentioned, one day 14 or 15 colts ; another 18 coſſes. It is 
not eaſy to collect the diſtance from Sherefeddin s account of Timur's marches: but we find he 
was eight days on the march, 

+ Sherefeddin, 
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It muſt not be omitted that Timur croſſed an extenſive deſert in 
his way to Batnir : I mention this particular to ſhew that Alexander 
was not miſinformed, when he was told that there was a deſert 
beyond the Hyphaſis “. After taking and deſtroying Batnir, which 
employed only a few days +, he marched on the zoth of Novem- 
ber, taking nearly the ſtraight road to Semanah ; where he joined 
his grand army on the 8th of December 1398. 

His march from Semanah to Delhi, about 88 coſſes, appears 
to have taken up 12 days; whence we may collect, that the com- 
mon marches of his grand army, were about 7, coſſes each day; 
or about 14 or 15 Britiſh miles, by the road. 

On his return, he made an excurſion to. the north-eaſt into the 
Doab, took the city of Merat, or Mevat, (called Mirte by de la 
Croix) zo coſſes from Delhi, and advanced to the Ganges, near the 
place where it iſſues out of the Sirinagur mountains. Toglocpour, 
and the ſtraits of Cupele, two places of victory on the eaſtern bank 
of the Ganges, cannot now be recogniſed : but from Sherefeddin's 
account of the march, they cannot be far from Loldong z Where the 
Britiſh army completed their campaign in 1774, 1100 Britiſh 
miles from Calcutta 4. PF -9 

From the banks of the Ganges, he proceeded to the north-weſt, 
along the foot of the Sewalic mountains, by Meliapour, Jallindar, 
and Jummoo, to the frontiers of Caſhmere: and from Caſhmere, 
acroſs the mountainous and deſert country of the Kakares d or Geh- 
kers, to the Indus, which he croſſed at the fame place as before, 
and in the ſame manner; and returned to Samarcand by way of Ba- 
nou, Nagaz, Kermudge, Cabul, Bacalan, and Termed. 

® Quintus Curtius, +8 n 
RN Rn 2 Tougk of ave of Jay niches ems w 
prove it). Did he reduce the place without artillery ? + $74 

t. At the time of Timur's conqueſt (1395) the Britiſh nation had ſearely been announced 
to the people of Hindooſtan ; nor was it till 20a years afterwards, that they found their way 
thither. Who could have believed that the Bratidh conqueſts would meet thoſe of Tamerlane, 


in a point equidiſtant from the mouths of the Ganges and Indus, in 1774? 
$ The Gickers of Dow. i 
N I have 
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T have purſued Timur's marches, although beyond the limits of 
the preſent ſection; in order that the thread of it might not be bro- 
ken. I now return to the Panjab. 

The bearing and diſtance of Jummoo from Lahore, and that of 
Bullauſpour from Ludhana ; determine the breadth of the Panjab 
country, north-eaſtward, Jummoo is given in the Perſian map at 
50 coſſes from Lahore, north-eaſterly ; and this J have followed, 
as the beſt authority. Col. Murray's map gives 54 cofles, nearly 
north ; but this bearing is diſproved by Mr. Forſter's obſervations : 
for Caſhmere lies about N by W, 97 coſſes from Jummoo, and is 
135 coſſes from the bank of the Indus “, 20 miles above Attock ; 
which the interval would not allow, if Caſhmere lay to the weſt of 
the meridian of Lahore. | 

© Bullauſpour, a fort on the Setlege, within the mountains, I have 
only the authority of the Perſian map, and ſome vague MSS. for: 
and it is paced in the map 70 G. miles NE from Ludhana. 
Col. M urray 's map gives the diſtance at 79 miles, in the ſame di- 
rection. The Perſian map fills up the ſpace pretty amply, between 
the Lahore road and the mountains from whence we' ſappoſe the 
Panjab, rivers to ſpring: and had Mr. Forſter' 8 Journal from the 
Ganges to Jummoo, through the mountains, been left in England, 
this part might have been rendered more perfect; for he entered 
the mountains, at Loldong, croſied the Ganges and' Jumna rivers 
within the hills, and then went by Bullauſpour to Jummob. 

By the aid of the Perſian map, and other MS. maps, (particularly 
the one furniſhed by Col. Murray) 1 have been enabled to give the 
road from Vizierabad to Vehungſaul, through the Retchna Doabah, 
with many other poſitions in and about the Panjab. The road 
from Jummoo to Beroudge, &c. is from Sherefeddin. Debalpour 
is known. to be on the great road from Delhi to Moultan : and the 
diviſions of the country in the Ayin Acbaree point out its ſituation, 


1 . * By Mr. Forſter's jonrnal. 
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to be far down the Setlege, in the Jallindar Doabah. The few 
particulars that occur on the weſt of the Indus are all from D'An- 
ville, except the poſition of Piſhour, which is placed according to 
Mr. Forſter's obſervations. 

Between the Indus, Agimere, Moultan, and the Puddar river, is 
an extenſive deſert, in which is ſituated the fort of Ammercot, or 
Omircout, the birth place of Acbar, and the retreat of Khodaiar &. 
I think it improbable that ever we ſhall have any geographical 
knowledge of the inland parts, between the Puddar and Indus, 
more than the very vague information contained in the Indian hiſ- 
tories. The river Puddar, from the length of its courſe, promiſes 
to be navigable; and, probably, it is more from the want of uſeful 
products on its banks, than from the ſhallowneſs of its channel, 
that it has continued ſo long unexplored by Europeans. | 

The geography of the Panjab country, as being, comparatively, 
of little conſideration in a map of ſuch. extent, has been detailed 
much beyond its ſeeming importance. The reaſon is, that we are 
not likely, as far as I can judge, for a great length of time, if ever, 
to be poſſeſſed of any better materials than thoſe I have exhibited ; 
indifferent as they may be, in many inſtances : and therefore I con- 
ider it as the finiſhing ſtroke to the whole matter, for ſome time to 
come. And if any good materials do caſt up, ſuch as the latitudes 
and longitudes of ſome principal points, or ſome meaſured routes, 
I ſhall, I flatter myſelf, have prepared the ground for the erection 
of a fabric of a better conſtruction, Upon a reconſideration of the 
queſtion concerning the length of the Panjab from Ludhana to 
Attock, I think ſomething might be added to the preſent dimen- 
ſions, perhaps 4 or 5 miles: but it is a matter of ſmall importance, 
where all the diſtances are eſtimated. The Panjab. country being 
the frontier province towards Tartary, and the northern parts of 
Perſia, from whence have ſprung the conquerors of Hindooſtan in 


* Sir William Jones's Nadir Shah. 
N 2 every 
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every age, Alexander alone excepted; it follows, that their route 
to the interior parts of the country, muſt have led through it. Of 
all theſe conquerors, as far as I can learn, the routes of Alexander, 
Timur (or Tamerlane) and Nadir Shah, are the only ones that have 
their particulars on record *®. Timur's route I have already given; 
as it was interwoven ſo cloſely with the geographical conſtruction; 
and towards which it furniſhed a conſiderable proportion of ma- 
terials. And Nadir Shah's route was the ordinary one, by Attock 
and Lahore; and, I apprehend, he returned the ſame way ; fo that 
it furniſhes no matter for this work. 

The particulars of the marches of the late Acmet Abdalla, (King 
of Candahar) during his frequent viſits to Delhi, in the preſent age, 
have not come to my knowledge. Alexander's route then, is the 
only one that remains to be diſcuſſed; and although laſt in point of 
order, here; is conſidered as the firſt as it reſpects hiſtory, and the 
gratification of popular curioſity. 

I take it for granted, that Alexander croſſed the Indus + at or 
near the place where the city of Attock now ſtands ; becauſe firſt, 
it appears to have been in all ages, the paſs on the Indus, leading 
from the countries of Cabul and Candahar into India : and this is 
ſtrongly indicated by the circumſtance of Acbar's building the 
fortreſs of Attock, to command it. Mr. Fraſer, in his hiſtory of 
Nadir Shah, fays, © there is but one place where an army can 
* conveniently be tranſported, the ſtream being ſo rapid in moſt 

parts. There is a caſtle commanding that paſſage, called the 
_ caſtle of Attock.” Attock then, muſt ſtand on or near the ſite of 
the Taxila $ of Alexander. And ſecondly, as ſoon as Alexander 


* 'Turmechirin Cawn, a deſcendant of e or Zingis Cawn, made an irruption into Hin- 
dooſtan about the year 1240; but the particulars of his route are wanting. Sherefeddin men- 
tions, in one place, that he croſſed the Jenaub at Toulomba; and in another, that he beſieged 
the city of Merat in the Dooab But Feriſhta confines the exploits of this deſcendant of Zingis 
(for his name is not mentioned) to the Panjab country. | 

+ About 327 years before Chriſt, 3 to Uſher : and in the month of May. 

+ See the notes, page 51. Taxila muſt neceſſarily have been very near the Indus, to 
allow of its being 120 miles from the Hydaſpes (or Chelum). See Pliny's Indian itinerary, 
Book VI. 
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had croſſed over to the eaſt ſide, Ambiſares, King of the Indian 
mountaineers (the Gehkers or Kakares) ſent ambaſſadors with pre- 
ſents to him. The Prince of the ſame country made his ſubmiſ- 
fions to Tamerlane, and in the ſame place, in 1398, (ſee page 86). 
From Taxila, as his intention appears to have been to penetrate 
by the ſhorteſt way to the Ganges, he would proceed by the ordi- 
nary road to that part of the bank of the Hydaſpes (Behut or Che- 
lum) where the fortreſs of Rotas now ſtands; and here he put into 
execution his ſtratagem for croſſing the river, while the oppoſite 
ſhore was poſſeſſed by Porus. After croſſing the Aceſines (Jenaub) 
and Hydraotes (Rauvee) which latter he may be ſuppoſed to croſs 
near the place where Lahore now ſtands, he appears to be drawn out 
of the direct route towards the Ganges, to attack the city of-Sangala, 
moſt probably lying between Lahore and Moultan ; but we are left in 
uncertainty as to its poſition, by Alexander's hiſtorians, otherwiſe than 
by circumſtances, and detached facts. The name Sangala, occurs only 
in Arrian : and is ſaid to have been a city of great ſtrength and im- 
portance, in the country of the Cathei. Diodorus Siculus calls the 
ſame people Catheri, or Katheri; and theſe may very eaſily be re- 
cognized under the name of Catry, in Thevenot ; -that is to fay, 
the Kuttry tribe, or Rajpoots. Thevenot ſpeaking of the people 
of Moultan, ſays, * there is a tribe of Gentiles (i. e. Gentoos or 
„ Hindoos) here, called Catry, or Rajpoots: and this is properly 
* their country, from whence they ſpread over all the Indies.” 
Diodorus Siculus marks them by the cuſtom of their women burn- 
ing themſelves alive, on the funeral piles of their huſbands ; which 
is indeed a cuſtom among them, as well as ſome other Hindoo 
tribes, at this day, Now we find by Arrian, that the Cathei were 
confederated with the Malli and Oxydracz ; that is, the people 
of Moultan and Outch, and which lay to the ſouth-weſt of the 
place where Alexander might be ſuppoſed to croſs the Hydraotes 
{or Rauvee) in his way into India. (That the Malli were the 
people of the preſent Moultan, we can have no doubt, if we attend 

6 to 
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to the voyage of Alexander down the Hydaſpes, hereafter), I find 
no difficulty therefore, in determining the poſition of Sangala to be 
to the 8 W of Lahore. As to the diſtance, Alexander reached it 
the third day after croſſing the Hydraotes ; and we cannot allow 
leſs than 48 road miles, for theſe 3 marches ; or 36 G. miles in 
horizontal diſtance. Had Alexander's route been S E towards the 
Ganges, the above diſtance would have brought him within 6 miles 
of the Hyphaſis (the modern Beyah) and Arrian ſays not a word 
about that river, until Alexander had returned to Sangala from the 
purſuit of the fugitives, and again ſet forward on his march. No 
idea is given either in Arrian, Diodorus, or Quintus Curtius, of 
the diſtance between Sangala * and the Hyphaſis ; but it may be 
collected by Arrian's manner of ſpeaking, that they were not near 
each other. Diodorus places the kingdoms of Sophites and of 
Phigeus between the Catheri and the Hyphaſis ; whence we may 
infer a conſiderable ſpace between them. If I am right in my con- 
jecture concerning the poſition of Sangala, the Hyphaſis (Beyah) 
muſt be about 40 miles from it, eaſtward ; and let Sangala be where 
it will, the river Beyah anſwers to the Hyphaſis or Hypaſis (called 
anciently by the natives, Beypaſha) and Alexander's altars may 
probably have been erected between Aurungabad and the conflux 
of the Beyah and Setlege, at Firoſepour ; Pliny ſays on the further, 
- or eaſtern ſide of the river. One cannot help regretting the extreme 
brevity of this part of Arrian's narration, with reſpect to the detail 
of Alexander's marches, between Sangala and the Hyphafis, and 
back again to the Hydaſpes ; which is diſpatched too rapidly for a 
geographer to profit by. Diodorus and Curtius are not more ex- 
plicit; nor indeed, if they had, are they to be much depended on, 
in this reſpect, for they have confounded the Hydaſpes (Chelum) 
with the Aceſines (Jenaub) in their account of Alexander's voyage. 
But, I think, whoever takes the trouble to compare Arrian's ac- 


* Although Diodorus and Curtius do not ov the name Sangala, yet the city meant by Ar- 
rian, under that name, is pointedly deſcribed by them. | 
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count, both of the land marches, and the voyage down the rivers, 
with the geography of the Panjab; will find the ancient Hydaſpes, 
in the modern Chelum, the firſt river beyond the Indus; and ſuc- 
ceſſively, the Aceſines in the Jenaub or Chunaub; the Hydraotes 
in the Rauvee; and the Hyphaſis, in the Beyah : though I will not 
contend for the exact poſition of the altars, whetber they might be 
above the conflux of the Beyah, or below it : only the ancient name 
Beypaſha, appears more likely to have been the origin of the Greek 
Hyphaſis, Hypaſis or Huphaſis; than Shetooder, which was the 
ancient name of the Setlege. 

There is a flat contradiction between Arrian and Diodorus (and 
Curtius who follows the latter) regarding the quality of the country 
on the eaſt of the Hyphaſis; the former deſcribing it as a flouriſhing 
and well inhabited country; the latter ſay there is an extenſive 
deſert between it and the Ganges. Arrian's account ſuits the upper 
part of the river, and Diodorus's, the lower part; for there is cer- 
tainly a deſert, as has been before obſerved, between the Panjab 
and Batnir. | 

We are left to ſuppoſe that Alexander, after the determination 
of his army to proceed no further, returned to the Hydaſpes, by the 
route he came, bating the ground he loſt in marching after the 
'Catheri : and finding his cities of Nicæ and Bucephalia completed ; 
and a fleet, or part of one, built out of the timber procured from 
the neighbouring mountains, named by them Emodus and Himaus 
or Imaus, he proceeded down the Hydaſpes with his fleet, while 
the greater part of the army marched by land. 
Here it may be proper to obſerve; that Arrian does not ſay from 
' whence the timber came, but leaves us to ſuppoſe that it came from 
the foreſts neareſt to the river, and enough is known of the nature 
of the country, to convince us- that the foreſts bordering on the 
foot of the Caſhmirian hills were very near to the river Hydaſpes. 
The mountains Emodus and' Imaus indeed, were at a very great 
CI and could be only in fight. to the N E; ſince they are a 


conti- 


1 
continuation of the great ridge called Hindo- Ro, or the Indian 
Caucaſus ; and which are near the head of the Indus, and run 
through the heart of Thibet. 1 ſuſpect Emodus and Imaus to be 
different readings of the ſame name; and Imaus or Himaus, we 
have every reaſonable proof of being derived from the Sanſcrit word 


Himmaleh, ſignifying ſnowy. That vaſt ridge bears the ſame name 
at preſent ; and Pliny knew the circumſtance well *. 

To return to Alexander. He failed from his firſt place of em- 
barkation in the Hydaſpes, about the middle of November N. S. 
327 years before Chriſt, (according to Uſher) having of courſe, 
been in the field the whole rainy ſeaſon; for he croſſed the Indus 
in May. In five days, the fleet arrived at the conflux of the Hy- 
daſpes and Aceſines (Chelum and Jenaub) the identity of which, is 
moſt pointedly marked, by the nature of the banks: for theſe large 
rivers, pent up within ſtrait rocky beds, form a rapid and troubled 
ſtream at their confluence; and this appearance diſmayed the whole 
fleet, and proved fatal to ſome of the large ſhips. A fimilar deſcrip- 
tion of this confluence is given in Sherefeddin's life of Timur, who 
croſſed a little below it in 1398 nearly at the ſame ſeaſon, over a 
bridge of boats. At this place, Philip, who had led a diviſion of 
the army along the banks of the Aceſines, (whoſe courſe is not far 
from that of the Hydaſpes, and gradually approaches it, until they 
meet) here joined the grand army, and was ferried over the Aceſines. 
We may obſerve from this, and from Craterus and Hepheſtian 
being detached with the other two diviſions along the oppoſite 
banks of the Hydaſpes, that Alexander might be faid almoſt to 
{weep the whole country. He now approached the confines of the 
Malli, and ſet out on his f expedition with a detachment, againſt 
the people of the country, to. prevent their giving aſſiſtance to that 
nation ; but the particulars of his march are not recorded. He 


returned again to the fleet and army at the conflux of the Hydaſpes ; 


* Imus, incolarum lingua nivoſum fignificante. Pliny Book VI. 
| and 
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and from thence diſpatched the fleet to the next place of rendezvous, 
at the conflux of the Hydraotes (Rauvee) with the Aceſines (Je- 
naub) ; for ſo the confluent ſtreams of the Hydaſpes and Aceſines 
were named, the Aceſines being the largeſt ; and as the Hydaſpes 
is ſaid to be 20 ſtades in width the whole way, the other muſt have 
been an immenſe river. The army was divided into four diviſions, 
three of which marched at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, 
along or neat the courſe of the river; the fourth, Alexander took 
the command of himſelf, and marched inland from the river, to 
attack the Malli on that fide ; in order to drive the fugitives towards 
the forks of the rivers, where they might be intercepted by ſome 

of the other diviſions. The line of direction of his march muſt 
have been ſouth ot ſouth-eaſtward. On the ſecond morning he 
took a Sons ey wan Perdiccas, enrich Mi: and after a ſecond long 
allbw for the day, and two night Waben, 40 om miles; or 30 . 
miles of horizontal diſtance v. He fell in with the river at ſome 

conſiderable diſtance above the conflux (the appointed rendezvous 

for the fleet) as appears by what: followed: and after croſſing it, 
took two other towns , and then proceeded to the capital city of 
the Malli ; after diſpatching Pithon 'back to the river tide, to in- 
tercept the fugitives. This capital of the Malli, muſt not be 
miſtaken for the modern Moultan ; which is at leaſt 40 miles by 
land, below the conflux of the Hydraotes; or two days voyage 
for a boat going with the ſtream : but the ancient capital in 
queſtion, was above the conflux, and near the Hydraotes (Rauvee) 
by the garriſon's leaving it, and retiring to the oppoſite (north) fide 
of che river. —— recroſſes the river, after them, but finding 


* | The 4 beer reckons 25 coſſes, or 51 B. miles, between the two confluences of the 
Hydaſpes and Hydmotes with the Aceſines; but this account includes the windings of the. 
channel. 

'+ One of theſe was a town of Brachmans or Be. Some of them burnt themſelves, to- 
gether. with their houſes ; and few came alive into the enemies hands. This mode of conduct 
has been practiſed in our own times. See Orme's Indoſtan, Vol. II. p. 255. 
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them too ſtrong to be attacked with the party he brought with him, 
and waiting for a reinforeement, the enemy had time to retire into 
another fortified city, not far of. This nameleſt city, is the place 
where Alexander was wounded, and in ſuch imminent danger; 
and not in the capital of the Malli, nor among the *Oxydrare 
(Outch) which is on the oppoſite fide of the Aceſines (Jenaub) and 
near its confluence with the Indus. Indeed Arrian is particular 
in pointing out this error [of Diodorus]. As to the diſtance of 
this city above the conflux, we may colleQ that it could not be 
very far, both by reaſon of the quick communication between 
Alexander, and the camp and fleet; and by the ground he had 
marched over, after leaving the firſt conflux. I am inclined to place 
it about 10 G. miles above the conflux (of the Jenaub and Rauvee) 
and a few miles from the north bank of the latter; and the capital 
of the Malli on the oppoſite ſide, and not far from the river bank ; 
ſo that they will be ſomewhat below the preſent town of Toulomba, 
a famous paſs on the Rauvee, between Lahore and Moultan. 
When Alexander was ſufficiently tecovered from the effects of 
his wound, he was embarked on the Hydraotes, and carried down 
the fiream, to his fleet, which appears to have been brought into 
the Hydraotes; for we learn that he _ the conflux after he 
A the fleet *. 

Me learn alſo, from the ſame en that the Apoefines preſerves 
its name until it is loſt in the Indus, although it receives the Hy- 
daſpes and Hydraotes: the hiſtorian of Timur, in like manner, 
gives the name of Jenaub to the confluent waters of the Chelum 
and Jenaub: this alone, however, does not prove that it was the 
largeſt river; for we have many examples, in modern geography, 
at leaſt, where the adjunct river, though the ſmalleſt, gives its 
name to the confluent waters. It i is worthy of remark, that Arrian, 
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does not ſay that Alexander ſaw the mouth of it, as he did thoſe 
of the Aceſines and Hydraotes ; but only informs us that it fell 
into the Aceſines. And indeed, the truth is, that theſe rivers 
under the modern names of Beyah and Setlege, do not join the 
Jenaub; but after uniting their ſtreams, fall into the Indus, a great 
way farther down. It is certain that the courſes of rivers, even 
of the largeſt, do alter ſo much, in time, that what Arrian ſays, 
might have been the caſe but there is no NP for 
poſing it. 

Arrian, as well as Sherefeddin, informs us that the lower part 
of the Panjab towards Moultan, is flat and marſhy, and inundated: 
[like Bengal] by the periodical rains, which fall between the months 
of May and October. As a proof of it, Alexander was once obliged 
to break up his _—_ on the Aceſines nn and retire to the 
higher grounds 

From the 1 of the Abels with the Indus, we accompany 
Alexander ſucceſſively to the territories of the Sogdi, Muſicani, 
Oxyeani, Sindomanni, and: Patalans. The Oxydracz, who had 
ſubmitted by their ambaſſadors, were left unmoleſted. - Bhakor 
anſwers neareſt to the poſition and deſcription of the country of the 
Muſicani, which was next to the Sogdi, and the moſt powerful on 
that part of the Indus: and the Oxycani, the next in order, to 
Hajycan; a circar, or diviſion of Sindy. In Sindomanni, we may 
recogniſe the country of Sindy; or that thro' which the river Sinde 
flows, in the lowen part of its courſe : and Pattala, has ever been 
referred to the Delta of the Indus. But ſo vaſt a change of names; 
or rather ſo vaſt a change in the manner of writing them *, forbids 
the building of any hypotheſes, on the ſimilarity. of ancient and» 


of the modern names with the ancient, . in many of Aſia, leads me · to 
t had they been faithfully written by the Greeks, mueh leſs difference would be. 
found between them, than we now experience: and I am inclined to think that the names of the 
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rivers, in particular, are ſcarcely 8 ſince the time of the Greeks. Vanity has no ſhare in 
| new. naming of rivers, 


O 2 modern 
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modern names of places; n in caſes, where the — is 
equally evident. | 05 

Having now conducted 0 0 the Panjab, and woke 
the Indus, to the head of its della, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that the ſtate of the country through which he paſſed, was very 
different from what we ſhould have conceived, who have been in 
the habit of conſidering Hindooſtan, as being governed by one 
monarch ; or even as divided into ſeveral large kingdoms. In the 
Panjab country, in an extent leſs than is compriſed within one of 
the ſoubahs, or grand diviſions of the Mogul Empire, we find no 
leſs than ſeven nations; and along the lower parts of the Indus, many 
more... Even in the Panjab, where Alexander warred a whole cam- 
paign and part of another, there was nothing of that kind of con- 
cert appeared, which muſt have taken place between the governors 
of provices, had they been under one head: but in general, each 
acting ſeparately, for himſelf. The Malli, Catheri, and Oxydracz, 
we are told, leagued together for their mutual defence; and this 
proves that they were ſeparate governments, It is curious, that 
the ſame cauſe that facilitated Alexander's conqueſts in India, ſhould 
alſo have given them the degree of celebrity that has ever accom- 
panied them; that is to ſay, their ſubdiviſion into a number of 
ſmall ſtates: and ordinary readers, either not regarding, or not 
comprehending their extent and conſequence, have conſidered them 
as kingdoms. The conqueſt of the Panjab and Sindy, would, with 
ſuch an army *, be no very great matter in our times, although 
united: and yet this conqueſt is conſidered as a brilliant part of 
Alexander's hiſtory: the truth is, the romantic traveller is blended 


155 with the adventurous ſoldier; and the feelings of the reader, are 


oftner applied to, than his judgment. 


But although the weſtern part of Hindooſtan was in this ſtate, 
there exiſted beyond, or rather towards the Ganges, a powerful 


Alexander had 120,000 men, and 200 elephants. Arrian, 
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kingdom, as appears by the ſtate Megaſthenes found it in, when 
he reſided in quality of ambaſſador from Seleucus un not many 
years after, at Palibothra, the capital of the Prafii *. The Praſtans 
probably owed to the diſcontents that worked: in Alexander's 
army, their eſcape from a foreign conqueſt, at that period. | 

Alexander arrived at Pattala about the middle of Auguſt (Before 
Chriſt 326 years) and after he had made proper arrangements for 
the ſafety and conveniency of his fleet and army ; and had viewed 
alſo the two principal mouths of the Indus, in which he experi- 
enced ſome degree of ſurpriſe, if not of terror, from the bore, or 
ſudden influx of the tide +; he departed by land for Suſa, leaving 
Nearchus with the fleet to follow, as ſoon as the eteſian winds 4 
ſhould ceaſe. He had been more than 9 months in failing down 
the Hydaſpes, and Indus. He croſſed the Hydaſpes about the 
ſummer ſolftice in the preceding year, and of courſe had been in 
the field, or in fome kind of warfare, during two rainy ſeaſons : 
we are told however, by the author of the Ayin Acbaree, that but 
little rain falls in the lower parts of Moultan; that is, the part 
bordering on the Indus. Nearchus failed about the middle of 
October F with the NE monſoon ; conducting, according to Dr. 
Gillies, in his elegant hiſtory of Greece, * the i European fleet 
which navigated the Indian ſeas.” By the journal of this voyage, 
publiſhed by Arrian, it appears that the fleet failed out of the 
weſtern branch, by the diſtance between the mouth of the Indus and 
the river Arabius, which was only 1000 ſtadia ; for Arrian gives the 
breadth of the Delta at 1800 ſtadia, along the ſea coaſt |. Arrian 
takes notice that when Nearchus ſtood out to ſea, on the coaſt 
of India, he found either no ſhadow at noon ; or elſe the ſhadow, 


„ See the Introduction. 3384 ibid. 
t The Eteſian winds blew from the N E in the 8 in the FRAY of * oe | 
Auguft ; and the ancients thought proper to apply the ſame-term to the periodical win. J of the 


ſame rr in the Indian ſeas, a ne they blew from the oppoſite quarter. 
$ The firſt of October O. S. according to Uſher. 


1 Pliny gives it 220 miles, ſo that he reckoned nearly 8 ſtades to one of his miles. Th 
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if any, was projected ſouthward. This, however, could not poſ- 
ſibly happen, becauſe Alexander did not arrive till after the ſummer 
ſolſtice, nor till Auguſt. And yet Arrian took this from Near- 
chus's journal: but whoever examines the geography of it; will 
find that he could never be within a degree of the tropic, allowing 
him to have ſailed at a reaſonable diſtance from the ſhore. 

It may appear extraordinary that Alexander ſhould, in the courſe 
of a few months, prepare ſo vaſt a fleet for his voyage down the 
Indus; eſpecially as it is ſaid to be the work of his army. But the 
truth is, that the Panjab country, like that of Bengal, is full of 
navigable rivers; which, communicating with the Indus, form an 
uninterrupted navigation from Caſhmere to Tatta : and, no doubt, 
abounded with boats and veſſels ready. conſtructed to the conqueror's. 
hands. T hat he built ſome veſſels of war, and others of certain. 
deſcriptions that might be wanted, I entertain no doubt; but tranſ- 
port and proviſion veſſels, I doubt not, were to be collected to any 
number. There were about 80. triremes ; and the whole number 
of embarkations were near 2000. I think it probable, too, that the 
veſſels in which Nearchus performed his coaſting voyage to the gulf 
of Perſia, were found in the Indus. Veſſels of 180 tons burthen 
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Account 1 the Mar 1 the Countries, lying between the River In DU 9, 
cole i Was the CASPIAN, SEA. ' 

HAVING fo eds bad l to ee the countries of 
Ferſia and Tartary, contiguous to the north-weſt parts of India; 
it will be for the reader's convenience to- have a ſmall-map of thoſe 
1 inſerted in this work; by which the relative poſitions of the 
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frontier provinces of both countries, will be ſhewn, and the heads 
of the Indus, Ganges, and Oxus, brought into one point of view. 
It will alſo ſerve to convey an idea of the route purſued by Mr. 
Forſter *, from the banks of the Ganges, to the Caſpian, ſea; and 
which has never been travelled by any European in modern times; 
at leaſt no account of it is to be found on public recor ou 
The poſitions of Jummoo, Attock, Behnbur (or Bember) and 
Piſhour, are given in the large map of India; therefore, I ſhall 
begin with an account of thoſe of Caſhmere, Cabul and Candahar. 
From Jummoo, Mr. Forſter travelled to the capital city of Caſh- 
mere, which he reckons 97 cofles by the road; and the general 
$1400 en apy:X 6357! 101} (oma eng urinine 
The hiſtory of this gentleman's travels is very curious. He proceeded by land from Be 
to the Caſpian ſea, and from thence by the ordinary route on the river Wolga, &c. to Pe- 
e in che years 1783 and 1784. It was neceſſary, from a; regard to ſafłty, to ü 
the country of the Seiks ; that is, Lahore : he accordingly croſſed the Ganges and Jumna 
rivers within the mountains, and proceeded to Caſhmere by the road of Jumines: -{Hejvifited 
this celebrated country, I preſume, through motives of curioſity, as it lay fo far out of his 
way.. From thence, croſſing the Indus, about 20 miles above Attock, Re proceededto C Bal, 
the capital city of Timur Shah, King of Candahar ; or more commonly knomnfby the name o 
Abaalla. He meant to have proceeded from thence, through the country of Bucharia or TAT. 
oxonia; co finding it too hazardous, he purſued the accuſtomed route of the carayans by Can- 
dahar. From this place, which is ſuppoſed with reaſon to be the Paropami/an Alexandria, his 
90 was nearly in a ſtraight line through Herat, to. the ſouth; extremity of the Caſpian p Ac 
e modern provinces of Seiſtan, Koraſan, and Mazanderan; and which were known to, the 
Ancients, under the names of Paropamiſus, Aria, or (Ariana) Parthia, und Tapurs, It will / 
be perceived that (as far as a compariſon can be made) Mr. Forſter t aced back F | 
part of the route purſued by Alexander, when in purſuit of Beflus/! As he travelle# in the dif. 
guiſe of an Aſiatic, and in the company of Aſiatics; through a vaſt extent of Mohammeda 1 
country, where the religious prejudices of the natives, are nearly equalled by their politi 
1 of all ſorts of foreigners; we may pronounce the man who could perform ſuch a taſk 
without ſuſpicion, to poſſeſs great preſence of mind, and no leſs diſcretion ; added to an uncom- 
mon ſhare of obſervation of manners, and facility of attaining languages. Detection had been 
worſe than death: and he was fubject to continuat ſuſpicion from his fellow-travellers, who 
were not in the ſecret. I hope he means to publiſh his obſervations on the manners, govern- 
ment, and preſent ftate of that part of Perſia, of which we know the leaſt ; as well as of Caſh- 
mere, a ſubject yet more intereſting to the apo. 4's and naturaliſt. It may ſerve to ſhew the 
extenſiye commercial intercourſe, and credit in Hindooſtan, and r (once 
dependant on it) notwithſtanding the variety of governments it contains, and the unſettled ſtate 
of the greateſt part of them; that the bills of exchange which Mr. Forſter obtained at Calcutta, 
were negociable at Cabul, 17 or 18 hundred mules diſtant ; and the capital of a wg <a totally 
unconnected with, and poſſibly hoſtile in political ſentiments, to that in which the bills origina- 
ted. From the time he left the laſt Britiſh tation in Oude, to the Can. mn whip 
ployed near a twelvemonth, and travelled 2700 Engliſh miles; he was compelled to 
moſt of the ordinary comforts, and accommodations, which are enjoyed by the lowelt cap yet | 
people; in European countries; | ſleeping in the open air, even in rainy and ſnowy weather; 
and contenting himſelf with the ordinary food and cookery of the country he paſſed through.) In- 
deed it was barely poſſible to carry with him the means ef procuring comforts, without hazard- 
ing his ſafety ; as he was ſo long on the road. T |. AID 2 ji 301: 9 3-:] 
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bearing, at N by W. The laſt 19 coſſes of the way, were by 
water, following the courſe of the Chelum or Behut river (he 
writes it Jalum) which, with its ſeveral branches, traverſes the 
valley of Caſhmere, and takes nearly a weſterly direQion, in this 
place. This being the caſe, only 78 coſſes are to be reckoned in a 
northwardly direction, from Jummoo to Iſlamabad, the place of 
embarkation : and as the hilly (not to ſay mountainous) nature of 
the country requires at leaſt 45 coſſes to make a degree, the poſition 
of the capital of Caſhmere may be reckoned 117 G. miles N by W 
from Jummoo: or in lat. 335 49“, lon. 73” 11'. The Perſian 
tables give its latitude at 3 55: but not only the diſtance from Jum- 
moo, but its bearing from Piſhour, plainly demonſtrates that it 
ought not to be higher than 337 49', or at moſt 34 provided 
Lahore be in 315. The capital of Caſhmere has the ſame name as 
the province, according to Mr. Forſter, and M. Bernier: but the 
Ayin Acbaree, at an earlier period, names it Sirinagur. It is a 
large city, and built on the fides of the river Chelum, which has 
a remarkable ſmooth current throughout the whole valley, accord- 
ing to Mr. Forſter) and this proves the remarkable flatneſs of the 
country; as the body of water is very large. | 

The valley or country of Caſhmere, is celebrated throughout 
upper Afia for its romantic beauties, for the fertility of its ſoil, 
and for the temperature of its: atmoſphere. All theſe particulars 
may be accounted for, when it is conſidered, that it is an elevated 
and extenſive valley, ſurrounded by ſteep mountains, that tower 
above the regions of ſnow ; and that its foil is compoſed. of the 
mud depoſited by a capital river, which originally formed its waters. 
into. a lake, that covered the whole valley; until it opened itſelf 
a paſſage through the mountains, and left this fertilized valley, an 
ample field to human induſtry, and to the accommodation of a happy 
race: for ſuch the ancient inhabitants of Caſhmere, undoubtedly 
were. | 


Although 
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Alchough this account has no living teſtimony to ſupport it, yet 
hiſtory and tradition, and what is yet ſtronger, appearances; have 
impreſſed a conviction of its truth on the minds of all thoſe who 
have viſited. the ſcene, and contemplated the different parts of it. 
Different authors vary in their accounts: of the extent of the valley. 
The Ayin Acbaree reckons Caſhmere 120 coſſes long, and from 10 
to 15 broad; but I imagine that ſome other diſtricts under its go- 
vernment, are included. Bernier, who accompanied Aurengzebe 
thither, in 1664,, ſays it is 30 leagues long, and 10 or ra broad. And 
Mr. Forſter, who I dare ſay was accurate in his enquiries and 
obſervations, ſays it is 80 n long, and 40 in breadth; and of 
an oval form. 

The author of the Ayin Acbaree dwells: with: antics << on the 
beauties of Caſhmere ; whence we may.conclude that it. was a 
favourite ſubje& with his maſter Acbar, who hid viſited. it three 
times, before Abul Fazil wrote. Other Emperors of Hindooſtan 
viſited it alſo, and ſeemed. to forget the cares of government, during 
their reſidence in. he happy watley. It appears that the periodical. 
rains, which almoſt deluge the reſt of India, are ſhut out of Cath- 
mere by the height of the mountains; ſo that only light ſhowers 
fall, there: theſe however, are in abundance enough to feed ſome 
thouſands of caſcades, which are precipitated into the valley, from. 
every part of the ſtupendous and romantic bulwark that encircles it. 
The foil. is the richeſt that can be conceived ; and its productions 
thoſe of the temperate zone. A vaſt number of ſtreams and rivers. 
from all quarters of the valley, bring their tribute to the Chelum, 
the parent of the ſoil ; which is a large navi igable river, and in which. 
we recogniſe the famous Hydaſpes of Alexander, who croſſed it 
about 100 miles below the valley. Many ſmall lakes are ſpread. 
over. the ſurface, and ſome of them contain floating iſlands. - In a 
word, the ſcenery is beautifully pictureſque; and a part of the 
romantic circle of mountains, makes up a portion of every landſcape. 
The pardonable ſuperſtition. of the ſequeſtered inhabitants, has mu- 
Pp tiplied- 
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tiplied the places of worſhip of Mahadeo, of Beſchan, and of Brama. 
All Caſhmere is holy land; and miraculous fountains abound. One 
dreadful evil they are conſtantly ſubject to, namely, earthquakes ; 
and to guard againſt their moſt terrible NY all the houſes are 
built of wood; of which there is no want. 

Among other curious manufactures, with which Caſhmere 
abounds, is that of the ſhawls ; which are diſtributed over all the 
weſtern and ſouthern Afia. We learn from M. Volney, that they 
even make a part of the dreſs of the Egyptian Mamlouks : and at 
preſent (as if to exhibit the moſt ſtriking eontraſt in the claſſes of 
wearers) they are worn by the Engliſh ladies. There remains no 
doubt, but that the delicate wool of which they are made, is the 
produce of a ſpecies of goat, either of that country, or of the 
adjoining one of Thibet. Notwithſtanding: the preſent extenſive 
demand for ſhawls, the manufacture is declined to one fourth of 
the former quantity; which may be eaſily referred to the decline 
of the Perſian and Hindooſtanic empires. Here are bred a ſpecies 
of ſheep, called Hundoo, which like thoſe of Peru, are employed in 
carrying) burthens. The annual publick revenue of Caſhmere, in 
the time of Aurengzebe, appears to have been only about 35, oool. 
From What has been 40 above, it Was, no b a favoured 
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The Caſhmirians. h IAVe a language of e own, Gi. to FG ante- 


rior to the Sanſcrit. And it would appear that they had alſo/a religion 
of their own, different from that of the Hindoos. Abul Fazil ſays, 
the moſt reſpectable people of this country, are the Rey ſhees, 
_ ©f who although they do not ſuffer themſelves to be fettered by tradi- 
” tions, are doubtleſs true worſhippers of God.“ Nothing can ex- 
ceed the liberality of mind both of Abul Fazil, and of his maſter, 
the great Acbar : but the former appears to have caught ſome of the 
enthuſiaſm, of the valley, by his deſcriptions of ſome of the. holy 
places in it. To ſum up the account of Caſhmere, in the words of 
the ſame author, It is a garden in perpetual ſpring.” 21 2s 
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Although this account has no living teſtimony to fappert it, yet 
hiſtory and tradition, and what is yet ſtronger, appearances ; hire 

impreſſed a conviction of its truth on the minds of all thoſe wha 
have viſited the ſcene, and contemplated the different parts of it. 
Different authors vary in their accounts of the extent of the valley. 
The Ayin Acbaree reckons Caſhmere 120 coſſes long, and from 10 
to 15 broad; but I imagine that ſome other diſtricts under its go- 
vernment, are included. Bernier, who accompanied Aurengzebe 
thither, in 1664, ſays it is 30 leagues long, and 10 or 12 broad. And 
Mr. Forſter, who I dare ſay was accurate in his enquiries and 
obſervations, ſays it is 80 miles long, and 40 in breadth ; and of 
an oval form. 

The author of the Ayin Adis dwells with rapture on the 
beauties of Caſhmere ; whence we may conclude that it was a 
favourite ſubje& with his maſter Acbar, who had viſited it three 
times, before Abul Fazil wrote. Other Emperors of Hindooſtan 
viſited it alſo, and ſeemed to forget the cares of government, during 
their reſidence in the happy valley. It appears that the periodical 
rains, which almoſt deluge the reit of India, are. ſhut out of Caſh- 
mere by the height of the mountains; fo that only light ſhowers 
fall there : theſe however, are in abundance enough to feed fome 
thouſands of caſcades, which are precipitated into the valley, from. 
every part of the ſtupendous and romantic bulwark that encircles it. 
The ſoil is the richeſt that can be conceived ; and its productions 
thoſe of the temperate zone. A.vaſt number of ſtreams and rivers 
from all quarters of the valley bring their tribute to the Chelum, 
the parent of the ſoil; whict is a large navigable river, and in which 
we recogniſe the famous Hydaſpes. of Alexander, who croſſed it 
about 100 miles below the valley. Many ſmall lakes are ſpread 
over the ſurface, and ſome of them contain floating iflands, In a 
word, the ſcenery is beautifully pictureſque ;. and a part of the 
romantic circle of mountains, makes. up a portion of every landſcap”.. 

The pardonable ſuperſtition o: the ſequeſtered inhabitants, has mul- 
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tiplied the places of worſhip of Mahadeo, of Bien, and of Brama. 
All Caſhmere is holy land; and miraculous fountains abound. One 


dreadful evil they are conſtantly ſubject to, namely, earthquakes z 
and to guard againſt their moſt terrible effects, all the houſes are 
built of wood ; of which there is no want. | 

Among other curious manufactures, | with which Caſhmere 
i; is that of the ſhawls ; which are diſtributed: over all the 
weſtern and ſouthern Aſia. We learn from M. Volney, that they 
even make a part of the dreſs of the Egyptian Mamlouks: and at 
preſent (as if to exhibit the moſt ſtriking contraſt in the claſſes of 
wearers) they are worn by the Engliſh ladies. There remains no 
doubt, but that the delicate wool of which they are made, is the 
produce of a ſpecies of ſheep, either of that country, or of the 
adjoining one of Thibet. Notwithſtanding the preſent extenfive 
demand for ſhawls, the manufacture is declined to one fourth of 
the former quantity; which may be eaſily referred to the decline 
of the Perſian and Hindooſtanic empires. There is alſo a ſpecies 
of ſheep in Caſhmere, which like thoſe of Peru, are employed in 
carrying burthens. The annual public revenue of Caſbmere, in 
the time of Aurengzebe, appears to have been only about 33, oool. 
From hat has been ſaid above, it was, no doubt, a favoured 
en, l 10 £1 

The Caſhmirians hives a dead of their own, aid to be ante- 
rior to the Sanſcrit. And it would appear that they had a religion 
of their own, different from the Hindoos. Abul Fazil ſays, “the 
< moſt reſpectable people of this country, are the Reyſhees, who 
** although they do not ſuffer them elves to be fettered by tradi- 
*« tions, are doubtleſs rue worſhippers. of God.” Nothing can ex- 
ceed the liberality of mind both of Abul Fazil and his maſter, the 
great Aebar: but the former appears to have caught ſome of the 
enthuſiaſm of e valley, by his deſoriptions of ſome of the holy 
places. To ſum up the account of Caſhmere, in the words of the 
ſame n It is a garden in perpetual e 
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So far am I from doubting the tradition reſpecting the exiſtence 
of the lake that covered Caſhmere ; that appearances alone would 
ſerve to convince me, without either the tradition, or the hiſtory. 
It it a mere natural effect; and ſuch I apprehend muſt be the 
economy of nature, in every caſe where the waters of a river ard 
incloſed in any part of their courſe, by elevated lands. The firſt 
conſequence of this ſtoppage, is, of courſe, the converſion of the 
incloſed lands, into a lake: and if this happens near the fountains 
of the river, and the ground is ſolid, it is likely to remain à lake 
for ever; the river not having force enough in its infant ſtate to 
work itfelf a paſſage through the mountains. Hence it is that 
more lakes are found near the ſources of rivers, than in the lower 
parts of their courſe. If the river be incloſed after it has gained a 
great acceſſion of water, and of courſe, ſtrength, it will indeed at 
firſt form a lake as before; but in time, the place at which it runs 
over, will be gradually fretted away, as in the caſe of the Chelum 
abovementioned. The Euphrates, in like manner, opens itſelf a 
paſſage through Mount Taurus; and the Ganges through Mount 
Inaus : and even though the baſe of the mountain be ef the firmeſt 
texture, it will give way to the inceſſant friction, through a courſe 
of ages: for we know not but that it may have been an operation of 
ſome thouſand years. In the caſe of the Ganges, which paſſes 
TH Ro a Mount Imaus, it may be ſuppoſed that the lower rata 
were ſofter than the upper; for the upper ſtill remain, to a vaſt 
height. In that of the Chelum, the lake appears to have exiſted 
long enough to depoſit a vaſt depth of ſoil, before it diſperſed, 
The Caſhmirian hiſtory names the lake SUT TV-SIxR : and adds, 
that Kuſhup led a colony of Bramins to inhabit the valley, after the 
waters had ſubſided. Caſhmere is the frontier province of Hindoo- 
ſtan, towards Tartary and Thibet: it having little Thibet on the 
north, and great Thibet on the eaſt; and Caſſigur on the NW. 
From Cathmere, Mr. Forſter went by a very circaitous route, 
ta Cabul; the barbarous ſtate of the people who: inhabit the ſhores 
IRR: F'2 of 
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of the Indus towards its ſource, making this precaution neceſſary. 
The countries in queſtion are thoſe of Pehkely or Puckely, Sowhad, 


and Bijore, the ſcene of Alexander's warfare on the weſt of the 
Indus; all of which were ſubjected to regular authority during the 
long and vigorous reign of Acbar. We are told by the Ayin 
Acbaree, that ſeveral of the ſtreams that form the head of the Indus, 
yeild gold duſt: and this accounts for the circumſtance of the In- 
dian tribute being paid in gold to Darius Hyſtaſpes ; according to 
HeroDoTvus (Book III.). The ſum indeed ſeems too great, in 
proportion to what other provinces paid : but as the gold of the 
river Pacłolus has been exhauſted ; ſo may that of the Kiſhengonga, 
in Puckley, be diminiſhed. Pchkely, I take to be the Pactya of 
Herodotus, Book IV. (as well as the Peucelaotis of Arrian) from 
whence Scylax ſet out to explore the courſe of the Indus, under the 
orders of the ſame Darius: for it lies towards the upper pod of 
the navigable courſe of that river. | 
The firſt part of Mr. Forſter's route from cba, was A 
the courſe of the Chelum, or Behut, which has a ſouth or 8 SW 
courſe, from the capital of Caſhmere, for about 14 coſſes; at which 
point he diſembarked, and ſtruck to the weſtward, towards Muzif- 
ferabad ; the capital town of a chief, who ſtyles himſelf Sultan of 
a diſtrict of the ſame name, bordering on the ſouth-weſt of Caſh- 
mere. This capital is reckoned 71 coſſes from Caſhmere city, in 
a W by S direction. The country being mountainous from the 
confines of Caſhmere, together with the obliquity of the courſe 
of the river ; not more than 73 or 74 G. miles can be allowed on 
this courſe. The frontier of Caſhmere was paſſed at 1 55 coſſes 
from the landing place, on the bank of the Chelum. 
At Bazaar, 64 coſſes in a SW by 8 direction from Muzifferabad, 
Mr. Forſter croſſed the Indus. This place is about 20 miles to the 
NN E of Attock, and, together with Jummoo, ſerves to correct 
the poſition of Caſhmere, in reſpect of Attock and Lahore. I have 
allowed the 64 coſſes to produce 80 G. miles; and it accords, as 
nearly 
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nearly as ſuch a rough kind of computation, can be expected to do. 
The greateſt part of the way from Muzifferabad, was mountainous, 
and the country ſubje& to petty Princes of the Patan race. Mr. 
Forſter entered the country of Timur Shah Abdalla, at Hyder- 
bungee, a town about 8 miles to the eaſt of the Indus. . 
The Indus (or Sinde) was croſſed by Mr, Forſter, the leth of 
July. He remaks, that no rain had then fallen in that neigh- 
bourhood : but we know that the periodical rains muſt haye com- 
menced in the northern mountains, near three months before , and of 
courſe mult have ſwelled the river very conſiderably ; for M r. F Forſter 
judged the breadth of the ſtream to be three quarters of a mile. | 
It was alſo very rapid, and turbulent, although not agitated, by 
any wind. He obſerved alſo, that the water was extremely cold, 
and that a great deal of black ſand was ſuſpended in it. Nil- ab, 
or the blue river, is a name ſometimes applied to the Indus: poſſi- 
bly from the fancied colour of its waters, when mixed with this 
ſand. The Ganges and Burrampooter rivers, on the contrary, when 
ſwoln, are of a pale yellow, lightly tinged with red ; being then 
ſaturated with mud. I doubt not but that the Indus aſſumes the 
ſame colour, after the rains have fallen into the level countries, and 
waſhed a portion of che ſoil into the river. : 
1 cannot find out where the ſprings of this ee river, are are, 
Unqueſtionably, they are far more remote than the ſides of 7 
mountains, which, ſeparate Hindooſtan from Tartary; ; and where 
both the ancient and modern Europeans have agreed to place them. 
for as theſe mountains are not in a higher parallel than 3 5, at 
moſt ; the Indus could have no more than 150 G. miles to run 
(reckoning in a ſtrait line) before it reached the place where Mr. 
Forſter croſſed it: and we have no example of any river havipg 
acquired ſuch a volume of water, in ſo early a part of 1 its courſe, as 
this ſuppoſition would make it. All the Panjab rivers ; and moſt. 
of the weſtern rivers ; that is, thoſe of Candahar and Cabul, fall 
in below this point. The Ayin Acbaree ſays, ** the Sind, accord- 
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ing to ſome, riſes between Caſhmere and Caſhgur, while others 
* place its ſource in Khatai.” By Khatai, is ſtrictly meant Cuing ; 
but the term is likewiſe extended to Tartary, and other adjacent 
countries; of which Cafhgur may be one. This country com- 
mences on the north and north-eaſt of Caſhmere, and extends 
northward to the fortieth degree of latitude; and eaſtward to the 
chain of mountains, which, in the idea of the ancients, ſeparated 
the two Scythias : in effect, it was that branch of Mount Jmaus: 
that extended in a direction nearly from north to ſouth, and termi- 
nated on the eaſtern branch of the ſame mountains, ncar the heads 
of the Ganges. The Indus may then poſſibly ſpring from the weſt 
ſide of this ridge of Imaus ; and this would allow a length of courſe, 
equal to what the Ganges takes, before it enters Hindooſtan. A 
great part of the ſpace allotted by the maps to Caſhgur, is known 
| to be a ſandy deſert: it is poſſible that the black ſand ſeen in the 
river by Mr. Forſter, is rolled down by the torrents, from that 
deſert. I cannot help obſerving that on the caſt fide of the northern 
Imaus, the name Chatæ appears as the name of a nation *; as that of 
Caſia does in the poſition aſſigned to the modern city of Caſhgur. 
Khatai, as I have ſaid before, is applied rather in a lax ſenſe by the 
people of Hindooſtan. CA EEN, or Mana-CHEEN, is their pro- 
per name for the empire of China; as Six appears to have bern 
among the Romans. Khatai anſwers better to Tartary, and its dif- 
ferent members, ſuch as Thibet, &c. Probably Khatai, and 
Scythia have the ſame derivation} as they appear to, have been ap- 
plied i in certain inſtances, to the ſame tracts of country, 

Piſhour or Peiſhore, is the next place of note that lay i in, Mr. 
Forſter's route. It is a conſiderable city, and is fituated on. the 
great road leading from Attock to Cabul ; being 25 coſſes from 
Attock, and 29 in a W by 8 direction from Beat; whence its 
latitude ſtands in the map at 32" 44; and lon. 69" 54. From this: 
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place to Cabul, Mr. Forſter reckons 90 coſſes; Gol. Pophan's 
Ms. 168; and Tayernier 100. I hive preferred Mr. Forſter's ac- 
count of the diſtance; but have tid his bearing to NN W, 

which accords beſt with othet circumſtances : and e 4 5 
coſſes to a degtee, Cabul, by this account, will be — lat. 345 36% 
lon. 68 68“. By the Perſian tables, its latitude is 3 f 30“; and its 
lon. 4 42“ welt from Lahore : but the conſtruction allows only 
3 47. Theſe beatings, taken in a great meaſure, at a venture, 
together with the computed diſtances on each; can only be admit- 
ted in geographical determinations, where there are no fixed points 
at the extremity of the ſeries, through the neceſſity of the caſe : 
however, they may be eſtimated, as at leaſt equal in point of autho- 
_ to the Perſian tables of longitudes, in which Cabul 18 placed 
104 40 to the eaſt of the Fortunate Iſlands. | 

The city of Cabul, the prefent capital of Timur Shah, King of 
Candahar, is ſituated near the foot of the Indian Caucaſus, or 
Hindbo-Ko; and not far from the ſource of the Attock river, which 
paſſes very near, or under it. Its ſituation is ſpokem of in terms of 
rapture by the Indian hiftorians ; it being no lefs romantic, than 
pleaſant: enjoying a delightful air, and having within its reach, 
the fruits and other products both of the temperate, and the torrid 
zone. In a political light, it is conſiderèd as the gate of India to- 
wards Tartary : as Candahar holds the fame place, wit reſpect to 
Perſia. 

The Ayin Acbaree is very full, in its deſcription of the province 
of Cabul ; as well as thoſe of Candahar and Caſhmere. Cabul bas 
an extent given to it, of 1 50 coſſes from the Indus (at Attock city, 
probably) to Hindoo- Ko; and 100, from the river' Chaghanſerai, 
the eaſtern boundary, to Charbagh. Theſe meaſures may be taken 
at 200 G. miles, by 1343 and appear conſiſtent. 

The province of Cabul appears, by every account, to be a coun- 
try highly diverſified : being made up of mountains, covered with 
eternal ſnows; hills of moderate height, and eaſy aſcent; rich 
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plains, and ſtately foreſts; and theſe enlivened by innumerable 
ſtreams of water. It produces every article neceſſary to human life, 
together with the moſt delicate fruits and flowers. It is ſometimes 
named Zabuliſtan, from Zabul, one of the names of Ghizni : 
which was the ancient capital of this country, and of which, Can- 
dahar was then reckoned a part. The mountains of Hindoo, or 
Hindoo-Ko, ſeparate Cabul from Balk and Badackſhan; and are 
preciſely the ridge deſigned by the ancients, under the name of the 
Caucaſus of India : and the proximity of this ridge to Cabul, occa- 
ſions the moſt rapid changes in the temperature of the atmoſphere. 
The Ayin Acbaree, from whence moſt of theſe particulars are col- 
lected, takes particular notice of the Attock river, which takes its 
courſe from north to ſouth (nearly) and fertilizes the lands of Cabul 
and Ghizni. 

Cabul, as well as Candahar, together with ſome diſtricts on the 
eaſt of the Indus, are compriſed within the extenſive dominions 
of Timur Shah Abdalla ; which extend weſtward to the neighbour- 


hood of the city of Terſhiſh ; including generally Cabul, Candahar, 


Peiſhore, Ghizni, Gaur, Seiſtan (or Sigiſtan) and Koraſan. This 
tract is not leſs than 650 B. miles in length, from eaſt to weſt : but 
although we know not what the extent may be, breadthwiſe ; yet 
there is little reaſon to ſuppoſe, that it bears any proportion to the 


length. It does not differ much from the tract compriſed within 


the ancient kingdom of Ghizni. Timur Shah's Indian ſubjects are 
chiefly Afghans ; the reſt, Perſians: and Tartars of almoſt. every de- 
nomination. His government is. faid to be mild and equitable; 


with ſome degree of relaxation as to military diſcipline. This, in 


a government purely military, forbodes diſſolution. 

The poſition of Candahar is ſtill more indeterminate, . than that 
of Cabul ; as being placed with a reference to the latter, and in the 
parallel aſſigned by the Perſian tables ; which is: 335 or-a degree 
and half to the ſouthward: of Cabul.. Its longitude cannot be col- 


lected from the Ayin Acbaree, becauſe there is a miſtake in the 
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figures : it giving a higher number of degrees than for Cabul ; 
reckoning from the Fortunate Iſlands. Mr. Forſter eſtimates the 
bearing of Ghizni (or Gazna) from Cabul, at 8 or 8 by W; and the 
diſtance 20 farſangs, or 41 coſſes: and from Ghizni to Candahar 
S W, 103 coſſes. Theſe give a general bearing of 8 33 W, 137 
coſſes. Col. Popham's MS. gives 122 coſſes between Cabul and 
Candahar, in direct diſtance; and Tavernier 110. There appears 
a wide difference in theſe accounts: Mr. Forſter's bearing from 
Ghizni, is unqueſtionably too much ſoutherly, as is proved by the 
difference of latitude; therefore the diſtance ariſing from his com- 
pound courſe, is to be placed out of the queſtion. And Col. 
Popham's MS. ſays that the coſſes are to be reckoned at a mile and 
half (Britiſh, we may conclude) and then the 122 coſſes, produce 
only 96 Hindooſtanny cofles ; and theſe, at 42 to a degree, will 
give 138 G. miles. I have accordingly placed Candahar 138 miles 
from Cabul, and in lat. 335, lon. 67* 5“: which is D'Anville's po- 
fition of it, in his map of Aſia. In my map, it ſtands 5* 42' weſt 
of Lahore; or 15 55 weſt of Cabul. The eaſtern geographers, ac- 
cording to M. D'Anville, allow- 2 degrees between them. 

Candahar, while the Perſian and Mogul empires were ſeverally 
undivided, was the frontier city and fortreſs of Hindooſtan towards 
Perſia ; and was eſteemed the key of the weſtern provinces of the 
latter ; and not unfrequently changed maſters. The Ayin Acbaree, 
claſſes, as belonging to Candahar, ſeveral provinces on the weſt of 
it, and which unequivocally belong to Perſia : but as the limits of 
the empire varied with the proweſs and abilities of the different 
Emperors, it may be concluded that Acbar extended them to the 
utmoſt. I believe there are no doubts entertained concerning the 
ancient name of Candahar: which is allowed to be the Paropamiſan 
Alexandria; from whence Alexander, directed his march northward, 
into Bactria and Sogdiana, that is, the modern countries of Balk, Bu- 
charia, and Samarcand : and returned again to it, previous tor his 
Indian expedition. 
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The poſition of Ghizni, the ancient capital of the kingdom of 
the ſame name, is totally different from what M. D'Anville ſup- 
poſed. He has placed it in the NW extreme of Cabul: but Mr. 
Forſter found it in the very heart of that province. Geography is, 
indeed, very bare of particulars through the whole tract between 
Caſhmere and Candahar : although Mr. Forſter has contributed ſo 
much towards the improvement of it. He has ſhewn that Caſh- 
mere ſtands nearly a whole degree to the north of the poſition 
aſſigned it, in our beſt maps: has taught us to diſtinguiſh certain 
branches of the Indus, which before, were either confounded to- 
gether, or miſnamed. In particular, we learn from him, that the 

river which paſſes by the city of Cabul, is named the Attock ; 
and joins the Indus in front of the city of Attock : and although 
the ſmalleſt river of the two (for it is not more than 100 yards 
wide, though deep) yet communicates its name to the other, during 
a conſiderable portion of its courſe. 

Although this was the part of India, the firſt known to "WOE 
peans, yet at this day, we know leſs of it, than of moſt other parts: 
nor ought it to excite ſurpriſe ; for the moderns have viſited India, 
on a very different errand than what the ancients did: ours being 
purely on the ſcore of maritime trade, until the downfal of the 
Mogul empire, opened the way to the acquilition of territory : and 
that in the oppoſite corner of the empire. I have availed myſelf of 
the laborious reſearches of the celebrated D'Anville, to introduce 
ſeveral places, Whoſe names he has identified on the authority of 
a Turkiſh geographer, whoſe works I am unacquainted with. 
From M. D'Anville's works alſo, I have copied the poſition of the 
northern mountains, which ſeparate India from the Tartarian pro- 
vinces, as well as thoſe provinces theinſelves; having, as I ſaid 
before, extended the map to Samarcand and OO RAR in order to 
ſhew the relative poſitions of the places ſituated near the common 
frontiers of Perſia, India, and Tartary. Thoſe who wiſh for more 
particular information, may conſult his map of Afia publiſhed in 
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17513 as alſo his Eclairciſſemens &, which accompanied that, and 
the map of India; the firſt ſection of which is particularly curious, 
and applies directly to this ſubject. His Antiguit“ Geographique 
de EL Inde, deſerves attention likewiſe: though I confeſs 1 cannot 
follow Arrian in his detail of Alexander's marches, in the countries 
bordering on the weſt of the Indus, for want of fuch unequivocal 
marks, as are to be found on the eaſt fide of that river, in the 
courſes and confluences of the Panjab rivers. However, by the aid 
of the Ayin Acbaree, ſeveral poſitions in the march of Alexander 
may be aſcertained ; as the ſecond volume of that work, under the 
heads of Caſhmere and' Cabul, gives'the names, dimenfions, and re- 
htive poſitions, of the ſubdiviſions of thoſe countries. I think I 
can clearly perceive that Alexander never went ſo far to the north 
as the city of Cabul ; and that although his route is generally re- 
preſented as very circuitous, and even traverſing the country from one 
extreme to the other; yet I apprehend, that on the contrary, it was to- 
lerably ſtraight, from Alexandria (or Candahar) to the Indus, near 
Peucelaotis, or Pehkely. Let us endeavour to trace his route ge- 
nerally : | Will 

Leaving Alexandria, he came to the river Cophenes +; which, by 
circumſtances, ought to be the river that runs under the city of 
Nagaz: and the modern name of which, M. D' Anville has found 
to be Cow, in the Turkiſh geographer above ſpoken of. It is un- 
fortunate, that neither Mr. Forſter's journal, nor Col. Popham's 
MS. give the particulars of any of the rivers on the road between 
Cabul and Candahar: the latter indeed, notes no leſs than five 
ſtreams that croſs it : but leaves us in uncertainty as to their bulk, 
names, and future courſe. In Alexander's arrangement of boun- 
daries, the river Cophenes was the eaſtern limit of the province of 
Paropamiſus ; of which Alexandria, or Candahar, was regarded as. 


This work is very ſcarce, and might be. reprinted, with emolument to the publiſher.. 
+ The names of places in the map, at page 102, are given according to ancient, as well as 
modern acceptation of them. The ancient names have a daſh under them. 
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the capital: and I think it anſwers to the Nagaz river in this re- 
ſpect; and ſtill more in the diſtance marched by Alexander, in the 
interval between this river and the Indus. From the Cophenes 
river, Hepheſtion and Perdiccas, with a ſtrong detachment, were 
ſent into the country of Peucelaotis (according to Arrian ; Peucolaitic, 
according to Strabo) near the Indus, where they were to make ready 
for ferrying the army over. This country, in name and fituation 
agrees with the modern Pehkely or Puckley, lying on the north of 
Attock ; and Hepheſtion's ſtay there muſt have been very conſi- 
derable, previous to Alexander's arrival : as on occaſion of the re- 
volt of the Prince of the country, the ſiege of his capital took up 
30 days. Alexander himſelf, marched from the banks of the 
Cophenes againſt the Aſbii, Thyrer, and Araſaci; nations, whoſe 
ſituations, and modern names, I am utterly ignorant of ; but con- 
clude that they were inferior diviſions of the modern Cabul, and 
ſituated on the north-caſt of Candahar ; for, not to mention that 
Alexander would hardly purſue the ſame route as Hepheſtion did, 
which was to the eaſt; he afterwards ſailed down the ftream of the 
Indus, to the place where the bridge was built : and every circum- 
ſtance ſerves to prove that his expedition was to the NE. In his 


4 way to the Aſpii, he croſſed two rivers, the Choe and Euaſpla ; 


and defeating the Aſpians in a pitched battle, paſſed through the 
territories of the Guræi; and croſſed the river of the ſame name, 
with much difficulty, by reaſon of the depth and rapidity of its 
ſtream, and the nature of its bottom ; which was compoſed of 
round ſlippery ſtones. He was at this time, on his way to the 
country of the 4ſ/acenz, or Aſacani; and this is a point, at which 
I ſhall pauſe, to endeavour to aſcertain its poſition, from the nature 
of the circumſtances relating to it. The river Gureus, then, ap- 
pears to have been the moſt conſiderable one that occurred fince 
Alexander paſſed the Cophenes : it was deep, but yet fordable ; 
for had his army croſſed it in boats, they would either have been 
ignorant of the nature of its bottom; or knowing it, they could 
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not have regarded it as an obſtacle. The deſcription ſuits the At- 
tock river, which running under Cabul, paſſes on the eaſt of the 
territory of Ghizni (Ghuzneen, in the Ayin Acbaree) and joins the 
Sinde or Indus, in front of the city of Attock. The Gurzi, there- 
fore, anſwer to the Ghiznians ; and their river to that of Attock. 
It is very difficult to judge of the length of Alexander's march from 
the Cophenes to the Gureus ; but poſſibly it might be 70 or 80 
road miles. 

The country of Aſſacani, appears to border on the eaſt of the 
Gureus, and anſwers to a- Ayl, a territory ſituated on the ſouth- 
eaſt of the city of Cabul *, and between that and Bijore. Maſſaga, 
the capital, being taken by aſſault, Alexander ſummoned Bazira, 
which we may conclude to be the territory adjoining to the Aſſa- 
cani ; and here the modern diſtri of Bijore preſents itſelf in a poſi- 
tion that anſwers moſt unequivocally to that of Bazira; and the 
ſimilarity of the names is no leſs ſtriking. Bijore is a ſmall province 
bordering on the north of Piſhour (or Peiſhore) which is ſynoni- 
mous with Beckram , and is confined by the rivers Indus and 
Attock. Its dimenſions are not more than 50 miles by 20, full of 
mountains and wilds, and inhabited by a ſavage and turbulent race. 
[ts poſition becomes intereſting, as it contains the famous mountain 
of Aornus, the taking of which was one of the moſt brilliant ex- 
ploits of Alexander, in theſe parts. The Ayin Acbaree gives no 
intimation of its containing any ſuch remarkable mountain : but 
deſcribes it generally as a very ſtrong country, and as having faſt- 
neſſes, into which the inhabitants occaſionally retreat. According 
to the above particulars of the ſituation of Bijore, and the account 
of Alexander's proceedings after he left Aornus, I conclude that 
this celebrated mountain lies about 55 G. miles northward, or 
NNE, from Piſhour ; and 85 from Cabul. Arrian deſcribes its 
baſe to be 18 or 20 miles + in circuit; of vaſt elevation, and ac- 


* Ayin Acbaree Vol. II. p. 195. + Ibid. p. 194 and 205. 
1 Reckoning 10 ſtades to a mile. 
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ceffible only by one narrow path, cut out in the rock. On the 
ſummit was a great extent of arable and paſture land, with ſprings 
of water; ſo that a garriſon of rooo men might ſubfiſt, without 
any extraneous aid. We may ſuppoſe it to be ſomewhat fimilar to 
Gwalior *, or Rotas Gur in Bahar. The Indus does not paſs near 
Aornus ; becauſe the diſtrict of Sowhad proper lies between the 
Indus and Bijore, according to the Ayin Acbaree. 

M. D'Anville in his Eclairciſſement, and Antiquite de Llnde, 
informs us that the Sieur Otter, in his account of the return of 
Nadir Shah, in 1739, (a work I have never been able to meet with) 
deſcribes a remarkable mountain of the name of Renas, on the eaſt 
of the Attock river, and near the banks of the Sauvat : and indeed, 
in the poſition, in which we might expect to find Aornus. The 
river Suvat, probably means that of Sawhad ; a province bordering, 
as we have ſaid before, on the weſt of the Indus: and I ſhould ſuſ- 
pect that the Indus itſelf is intended by the river Suvat. M. D' An- 
ville's reaſoning, to prove that Renas and Aornus are meant for the 
ſame word, is very curious: and I beg leave to refer the reader 
to page 17 of the Antiquite de L'Inde, where he will find it in me 
author's own words. 

It appears that Alexander, after the i of Bazira, and before 
he beſieged Aornus (notwithſtanding its proximity to the former) 
proceeded to the Indus, where he took poſſeſſion of the city and 
fortreſs of Peucelaotis, and ſeveral ſmall towns on, or near, that 
river: and as Hepheſtion and Perdiccas make their appearance here, 
I conclude this to be the city ſpoken of before, as ſuſtaining a fiege 
of zo days; which period might poſſibly expire about the time of 
Alexander's arrival: and the ſurrender might have been a conſe- 
quence of it. 

We have before ſuppoſed the country of Peucelaotis to be the 
modern Pehkely : and the fortreſs and city in queſtion, was proba- 
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bly. the capital of it. The Ayin Acbaree deſcribes the province 
thus: it is fituated on the weſt (or rather 8 W) of Caſhmere ; with 
the country of Gehker to the ſouth ; Attock to the weſt (or $S W) 


Sowhad, which includes Bijore, on the N W ; and Kenore on the 
north : its rivers are the Behut, Sinde (or 15400 and Kiſhengonga: 
and its dimenſions 66 B. miles by 47. The two circumſtances of 
the Indus and Kiſhengonga paſſing through it; and its bordering 
on the diſtrict of Attock (or Attock-Benaris) point out its general 
poſition very clearly. Mr. Forſter ſhews us that the Attock diſtri 
extends 27 or 30 miles to the NNE of the city of that name: 
and it may poſſibly go ſomewhat farther northward ; though pro- 
bably not much. Here then we place the ſouthern limit of Peh- 
kely, about 35 miles above the city of Attock, and extend it to 
the NNE, along the ſhores of the Indus; though much more of 
it lies on the eaſt of that river, than on the welt. The Kiſhengon- 
ga being the common boundary of Pehkely and Caſhmere, proves 
that Pehkely has its greateſt extent from NE to S W: and Mr, 
Forſter, who avoided the Pehkely diſtrict, and did not fee the 
Kiſhengonga, mult have been to the eaſt of it, in his journey from 
Caſhmere to Piſhour. A ſlight inſpection of the map, at page 102, 
will convey a clearer idea of the relative poſitions of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces juſt mentioned, than any written deſcription: and to that, 
I ſhall beg leave to refer the reader. 

If I underſtand the matter right, Alexander left the ah * 
nus behind him, as I ſaid before, when he proceeded to Peucelaotis, 
to receive its ſurrender : and afterwards'marched back again (that is, 
to the N or N W) to inveſt the rock ; taking the city of Embolina, 
which ſtood near it, in his way. And after the taking of Aornus, 
he made a ſecond expedition into the country of the Aſſacani, ſtill 
tracing back his ſteps to the northward. His errand among the 
Aſſacani (Iſſa-kyl) this ſecond time, was to get poſſeſſion of ſome 
elephants, which were ſaid to be ſent thither, to prevent their fal- 
ling into his hands. It was doubtleſs an object to him, to be pro- 
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vided with a ſufficient number of elephants, in order to oppoſe, 
with a proſpect of ſucceſs, thoſe of his enemies, when he ſhould 
arrive on the eaſt fide of the Indus. And although Alexander 

| might, from his ſuperior knowledge of diſcipline, deſpiſe the at- 

tacks of thoſe animals, as every accompliſhed general in every age 
| has done ; yet from an equal degree of knowledge of the human 

mind, he might conclude that his ſoldiers in general would feel 
| themſelves poſſefled of more confidence, when, in addition to their 
| ordinary means of attack, they could alſo employ that, which ap- 

peared the moſt formidable in the hands of their enemies. The 
| elephants were at laſt found, in the paſtures near the Indus, and 
ſent off by land to the grand army ; which we may ſuppoſe to be 
on their march, towards the bridge. He in the mean time, poſſi- 
bly tired of marching ; or for the ſake of novelty, wiſhing to em- 
| bark on the Indus ; cauſed trees to be felled, with which having 
| conſtructed boats (according to Arrian) he failed down the ſtream to 
| the bridge. Poſſibly he made ſome rafts, which might be fully 
| | equal to his wants ; but it is difficult to conceive, by thoſe who 
| are acquainted with the nature of conſtructing any kind of boats, 
that he either waited to build them ; or that he carried with him 
| the requiſites for their equipment, on ſo ſudden an emergency. 

I have before (page 92) ſuppoſed Attock to be the place where 
Alexander croſſed the Indus: and over and above the reaſons there 
aſſigned for it, I will now add, another: which is, that after he 

| came to the bridge, (which was compleated before his arrival) he 

| made an excurſion by land, into the country adjacent to the weſtern 

bank of the Indus, to view the city of Nyſa (ſuppoſed by D'An- 
ville to be Nagaz, the Nagara, or Dyonyſiopolis of Ptolemy) and he 
is then faid to have entered the country, that lay between the two 
rivers, Cophenes and Indus. We have before taken it for granted 
that the Cophenes is the river that runs by Nagaz, and falls into 
the Indus about 3o miles below the city of Attock ; and as the river 
Attock joins the Indus in front of the city of that name, it is clear 
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that until he came oppoſite to that city, he could not be between 
the Cophenes and Indus. And if it be ſaid that the Attock river, 
was the Cophenes, he had all along been between the Cophenes 
and the Indus; and Arrian's words could have no meaning. But 
it is probable on every account that Attock was the croſſing Plate: : 
there the mountainous country from the north-eaſt terminates? and 
the plains of the Panjab begin; a circumſtance highly favourable 
to his future plan of penetrating into India, and no lefs fo to the 
conſtruction of his bridge ; which was no eaſy matter to accompliſh, 
acroſs a river fo wide and ſo rapid as the Indus ; but which was 
leſs difficult in a level country than in a mountainous one. The | 
bridge was undoubtedly made of boats, as Tamerlane's was, in 

1398: but Tamerlane croſſed at a ſeaſon when the river, was 
(comparatively) low; Alexander, after it was conſiderably ſwoln, 
with the periodical rains. 

By Alexander's . ſending off Hepheſtion from the bridges to 
provide the means of paſſing the Indus in the country of Peuce- 
laotis (Pehkely) it would appear that he had an intention of crofling, 
it higher up than he afterwards did: and it was natural enough, 
before he had learnt from Hepheſtion that the ſituation was in every 
reſpect, unfavourable. 

It is unlikely that Alexander, ſo far from viſi eg Caſhmere, as 
ſome have thought, ever had heard any diſtinct account of it; 
otherwiſe ſome of the writers of his life, would ſurely have taken 
notice of ſo extraordinary a country: nay, I conclude, according 
to my idea of Alexander's, character, that he would certainly have 
viſited it, when he returned, to the Hydaſpes, to embark for the 
Indus: and was, in ſome degree at leiſure ; if a man who is eter- 
nally preparing work for himſelf, can be ſaid to have any. | 

As M. D'Anville's account of Alexander's progreſs in the Anti- 
quits de L'Inde, ſuppoſes that the Behut, or Chelum (he calls it. 
Genave) the weſternmoſt of the Panjab rivers, was the Indus of 
Alexander; it is neceſſary to obſerve, that M. D' Anville's opinion 
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was formed on the ſuppoſed certainty of that Monarch's having 
only four rivers between him and the country of the Prafii, when 
he had croſſed the Indus. That learned geographer had not the 
true geography of the Panjab before him: and, in fact, Alexander 
had all the five rivers of the Panjab to croſs, after he arrived on the 
eaſt ſide of the river, which he ſuppoſed to be, and was in reality, 
the Indus, 

I return from this long digreſſion concerning Alexander, to the 
account of the modern geography of the tract in queſtion. I am 
convinced that the more our knowledge of the particular geography 
of the countries, on both ſides of the upper parts of the Indus, 
increaſes; the clearer will be our ideas of Alexander's marches. 
The commentaries of the Emperor Baber, quoted in the Ayin 


Acbaree, may be a fruitful ſource of information ; as they treat 
particularly of the province of Cabul. 


BETWEEN Candahar and Meſchid-Sirr, on the ſouth coaſt of the 
Caſpian ſea, Mr. Forſter's route lay in a pretty ſtrait line through 
Herat, Terſhiſh, and Buſtan (Biſtam in D'Anville) and this cir- 
cumſtance is favourable to the deſign of uſing his ſcale of computed 
farſangs, through that ſpace. He eſtimates this meaſure roundly 
at 2 coſſes; or about 4 Britiſh miles. His whole number of far- 
ſangs between Candahar and Meſchid is 280 *, and the diſtance 
according to M. D'Anville, (the beſt authority I know) is 15” of 
longitude, wanting 12', which with the difference of latitude be- 
tween 33 and 375, gives 772 G. miles. The e then, pro- 


* The whole number, ſummed up, is 276; but there is an omiſſion of the diſtance of a ſtage 
between Naſirabad and Shawroot ; and this I have allowed 4 farſangs for. 
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duces 2,757 G. miles of horizontal diſtance; or allowing for the 
inflexions of the road 3,71, or near 32 Britiſh miles; not very wide 
of Mr. Forſter's eftimation: for 2 Hindooſtanny coſſes may be 
taken at 3,8 B. miles. According to this proportion, about 21 
farſangs, will make a degree of a great circle. M. D*Atvillle's 
ſcale of Paraſangas in his Euphrates and Tigris, are at the rũtè of 
25 to a degree, With the above ſcale, I have compared ſome of 
the intermediate places, in M. D'Anville's map of Aſia, and find 
that Herat, the capital city of Koraſan, is too far to the weſt by 
1237 of longitude; and Terſhiſh (or Terſhiz) by 157, in refpe&t 
of the Caſpian ſea. Theſe poſitions I have ventured to alter: for it 
is probable that M. D'Anville might not have been poſſeſſed of an 
itinerary, ſo accurate as Mr. Forſter's. Between Candahar and 
Gimmock, Mr. Forſter eſtimates the bearing, at Wand W by N: 
and the ſhort diſtance between the latter, and Herat, N. No rea- 
ſon is aſſigned for the ſudden change of courſe. From Herat to 
Buſtan, W by N, and the remainder of the way, W, W by N, 
and NW. All theſe bearings are tolerably accurate. 

This gentleman furniſhes us with new ideas reſpecting the bear- 
ing of the chain of mountains, that is commonly ſuppoſed to pene- 
trate Aſia from weſt to eaſt, under various names: or rather, he 
brings us back to the ideas left us by the ancients. It is unqueſ- 
tionable, that the Greeks and Romans knew more of the particular 
geography of Perfia, than the modern Europeans do: although the 
parts that are known to us, may be arranged with more geometri- 
cal precifion. This chain or ridge, which riſes in leſſer Aſia, and 
Was anciently named Taurus, and runs eaſtward through Armenia; 
and from thence deviating to the 8 E, ſhuts up the ſouth coaſt of 
the Caſpian ſea; was continued by Ptolemy, under the names of 
Coronus, Saripbi, and Paropamiſus : dividing Hyrcania and Tapuri, 
from Parthia ; Margiana from Aria; and Bactria from the province 
of Paropamiſus (or, according to modern geography, dividing 
Mazanderan, or Taberiſtan, from Comis; Dahiſtan from Koraſan ; 
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and Balk from Seiſtan, or Sigiſtan) and finally was made to join 
that vaſt ridge, Which under the name of Indian Caucaſus, divided 
India from Bactria; and afterwards took the names of Inaus and 
Emodus ; ſeparating India from Scythia. It is not known to the 
moderns, what courſe this chain takes, after it leaves the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caſpian fea : or whether it does in reality join the 
Indian Caucaſus : but the probability of it is ſtrong, although it is 
not after the manner M. D'Anville ſuppoſed : for he gives it an 
ESE direction. from the Caſpian, and makes it paſs on the ſouth 
of Herat. But had this been the caſe, Mr. Forſter muſt have 
croſſed it in his way from Candahar ; inſtead of which, he croſſed 
no mountains until he came within go miles of the Caſpian ſea ; 
ſo that he left the continuation of the Indian Caucaſus, if ſuch there 
be, on his right; or to the northward ; and I really believe that 
the ridge does exiſt, under the form deſcribed by Ptolemy : for the 
rivers croſſed by Mr. Forſter, had all a ſoutherly courſe; proving 
that the high land lay to the north, although out of fight : there- 
fore the connexion between the Caſpian mountains, and the Indian 
Caucaſus, muſt, be. by the north of Koraſan. As for the ridge that 
Mr. Forſter croſſed near the Caſpian fea, it had a north and ſouth 
direction, and anſwers to the mountains Maſdoramus of Ptolemy, 
which ſhut up the eaſtern fide of Parthia proper, which lay on the 
SE of the Caſpian. The modern name of this ridge is Kana-hoody ; 
and Mr. Forſter remarks that the elevation of it is far greater on 
the weſt, than on the eaſt: ſo that the lands of Koraſan, are in 
general, more elevated than thoſe towards Iſpahan. The -Katia- 
hoody mountains are thoſe which M. D'Anville has extended to 
Herat and Cabul ; but we find their courſe to be quite different ; 
but how far they extend to the ſouth or S E is ſtill a queſtion. 

I confeſs it was a matter of ſurpriſe to me that there ſhould be 
no mountains between the province of Cabul and Terſhiſh, in the 
route paſſed by Mr. Forſter : he deſcribes nothing but ſcattering 
hills, where the maps uſually repreſent lofty chains of mountains. 

Through- 
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Throughout his whole route from Candahar to the Caſpian ſea, he 
croſſed no ſtream that was too deep to be forded, although the 
journey laſted from the EE ae of 1 to the . end of 
January. 

I have introduced Alexander! s march after Beſlus, &c. in order 
to render the map more compleat. We may trace the ancient 
Tapuri, in Taberiſtan; Dahe, in Dahiſtan ; Arachofia, in Arok- 
hage ; and Aria, in Herat, or Harat. . Cau-caſus, and Paro-pami- 
ſus, the names of ridges of mountains on the N W of India, derive 
part of their names from & and Pahar, words which ſignify moun- 
tains and hills in the Indian languages. Of Imaus, we have ſpoken 
before, in page 96. Probably, the name of the Caucaſus of Geor- 
gia, had the ſame derivation, as that of India. 

E ſhall cloſe the account of this ſmall map, with an obſervation 
or two, reſpecting ſome geographical miſconceptions which I have 
obſerved to prevail, even among ſorne of the learned. The firſt is, 
that the modern Bucharia (or Bocharia) is the ſame with the ancient 
Bactria. This is fo far from being the caſe, that Bucharia is ſitua- 
ted beyond the river anciently called the Oxus, or the modern 
Jihon : and is the country anciently named Segdiana; from Soga, 
the valley: that is, the beautiful valley, in which Samarcand 
(anciently Maracanda) is fituated. Bactria, or Bactriana, on the 
contrary, lay on the//outh of the Oxus; and comprehended the pre- 
ſent provinces of Balk and Gaur ; and probably part of Koraſan. 
Maver-ul-nere, is alſo applied to the country beyond the Jihon ; 
and between the lower parts of the courſes of that river, and the 
Sirr, or ancient Iaxartes: Mavel-ul-nere Wu f the coiery 
beyond the river; or Tranſoxtana. 

The other miſconception reſpects ancient Parthia. Very inaccurate 
ideas prevail concerning the local poſition of that country. Thoſe 
whoſe knowledge of it is collected chiefly from its wars withthe Ro- 
mans, conceive Parthia to be only the countries bordering on the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris ; as their boundaries, on the extenſion of their em- 
pire, 
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pires, met thoſe of the Romans, Strabo has either been miſtaken in 
this point, or has not fully expreſſed himſelf, where he deſcribes the 
Parthians. who defeated Craſſus, as the deſcendants of thoſe Cardu- 
chians, who gave ſo much trouble to Xenophon, during the cele- 
brated retreat of the Greeks, It is probable, or at leaſt poſſible, 
that the Parthians might have had in their army at that time, ſome 
detachments from among thoſe hardy mountaineers; as the Car- 
duchi were then numbered among their ſubjects: but the bulk of 
the Parthian army, came from Perſia, their proper country. Who- 
ever conſiders the flight ſubjection in which the Carduchians were 
held, even during the vigorous reigns of the firſt Perſian Emperors, 
will not expect that the Parthians had many recruits from that 
quarter. The hiſtory of the Parthian geography is briefly this: 
Parthia proper, was a ſmall province, very near to the ſouth-eaſt 
extreme of the Caſpian ſea; which territory, after the diviſion of 
Alexander's empire, fell to the ſhare of the Seleucidæ, Kings of 
Syria, and of the eaſt, about 300 years before our æra. About 50 
years after, Parthia rebelled; and together with Hyrcania, and 
other adjoining provinces, became an independant ſtate, under 
Arſaces. As the empire of the Seleucidæ grew weaker, the Par- 
thians extended their country weſtward ; and the fine province of 
Media (now Irak-Ajami) fell to them: and within a century after 
the foundation of their ſtate, it had ſwallowed up all the countries 
from the Indus to the Euphrates, Bactria included: and this pro- 
vince had thrown off the yoke of the Seleucidæ, long before Parthia. 
The Parthian conqueſts in Armenia, about 70 years before Chriſt, 
brought them acquainted with the Romans; whoſe conqueſts met 
theirs, both in that country and in Syria. The Parthians, together 
with their conqueſts, had advanced their capital weſtwards; and had 
eſtabliſhed it on the Tigris at Seleucia, or rather Ctefiphon (near 
the preſent Bagdad) before their wars with the Romans commenced. 
The particulars of their firſt wars with the Roman people, which 
continued about 65 years, are too well known to be repeated, here, 
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had this been a proper place for it; ſuch as the expeditions of 
Pompey, and Anthony; and the defeat of Craſſus. On occaſion 
of this laſt event, the Parthians extended their conqueſts further 
weſtward, but were afterwards compelled to retire: and they gene- 
rally loſt ground in Armenia and Mefopotamia, during the time of 
the Roman Emperors. Trajan penetrated to their capital; and 
ſatisfied his curioſity by embarking on the Indian ſea, The mode- 
ration of Adrian reſtored the ancient boundary of the Euphrates. 
In A. D. 245, Perfis, or Perſia proper, which had hitherto ranked 
as a province of Parthia, gained the aſcendency ; and under Artax- 
erxes, put an end to the dynaſty of the Arſacidæ, and reſtored the 
ancient name of Perſia to the empire; after that of Parthia had 
exiſted about 480 years. So that, in fact, the Parthian empire, 
conſidered generally, was the Perſian, under another name. 
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SECTION IV. 
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The Traci firua ted between the KIsT NAH River, and the 
Countries traverſed by the Courſes of the Gan GES and 
Inpus, and their. principal Branches : that is to /a 25 
the middle Parts of Ix DIA. 


HIS very extenſive tract is bounded on the north-eaſt by 

the ſoubahs of Bengal, Bahar, Allahabad, and Agra; on 
the NW by the courſe of the river Puddar ; on the eaſt and weſt 
by the ſea; and on the ſouth by the river Kiſtnah or Kriſhnah : 
and comprehends in general the ſoubahs of Guzerat, Malwa, Berar, 
Orifla, Candeiſh, Amednagur (or Dowlatabad) Viſiapour (or Beja- 
pour) and Golconda, It is about 800 Britiſh miles in length from 
NW toSE; and 600 wide: and has in and about it, many points 
that are determined either by cœleſtial obſervations; or inferred 
from ſuch points, by the help of ſurveys or good charts. 

The fundamental points on which the conſtruction and ſcale of 
this part depend, are as follows : 

On the north and north-eaſt, Agra, as determined by obſerva- 
tions and- ſurvey (page 48); and Calpy, Chatterpour, Rewah, 
Burwah, and Balaſore, inferred from meaſured lines drawn from 
other places of obſervation. On the eaſt, Cattack, as determined 
by Col. Pearſe, (page 11). On the ſouth, Maſulipatam, as deter- 
mined by Col. Pearſe, and Capt. Ritchie (page 12). On the welt, 
Bombay, by the obſervations of the Hon. Mr. Howe (page 31) and 
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Surat, Cambay, and Diu Point, inferred from charts and ſurveys 
(page 33). And in the interior parts, Narwah, Sirong, Bopaul, 
Huſſingabad, Burhanpour, Poonah, Amedabad, by Mr. Smith's 
obſervations, and General Goddard's march: Nagpour, Ruttun- 
pour, and Gurrah, by Mr. Ewart's obſervations and ſurveys: and 
Aurungabad, Hydrabad, Sumbulpour, Agimere, and Areg (near 
Viſiapour) by miſcellaneous materials. I ſhall proceed firſt, to give 
the authorities by which theſe primary ſlations or points, were de- 
termined ; and afterwards ſhew how the intermediate parts were 
filled up, in detail. The conſtruction of the ſea coaſts, on both 
ſides of this tract, has been already diſcuſſed, in ſection I: and I 
mall begin my account. of the conſtruction of the inland parts, with 
Mr. Smith's and General Goddard's lines acroſs the continent, from 
Calpy to Bombay, and Surat. | 

The Rev. Mr. Smith fet out from Calpy with Col. Town in 
1776, on an embaſſy to the Mahratta Court at Poonah; and fell 
into the great road from Delhi and Agra to the Deccan, at the city 
of Narwah; which is ſituated on the river Sindeh, near the entrance 
of a famous paſs, that leads through the chain of mountains, that di- 
vide Malwa from Agra. From Narwah, he proceeded to Sirong, a 
city of Malwa, ſubject to Madadjee Sindia: and from thence to 
Burhanpour, the capital of Candeiſh ; and. at one period, of the 
Deccan alſo. It is yet a flouriſhing city; and is ſituated in the 
midſt of a delightful country. In his way to this place from Si- 
rong, he croſſed the famous river Nerbuddah ; formerly the reputed 
boundary of the Deccan, to the north. From Burhanpour, he 
went ta Poonah, the capital of the weſtern Mahratta empire, croſ- 
ſing the heads-of the Godavery and Beemah rivers in his way : and. 
from Poonah to Bombay. During all this route, he took obſerva- 
tions of latitude and longitude, as often as opportunity: offered; 
which was not unfrequently: and with theſe, together with the 
intermediate bearings of the road, he conſtructed a map, which is 
no leſs valuable on the ſcore of its general accuracy, and extenſive 
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information; than curious, by the novelty of its ſubject. We had 
then for the firſt time, a geographical line, on which we could 
depend, drawn acroſs the continent of India, through the principal 
points between Agra and Poonah; and which, by eſtabliſhing fo 
many intereſting poſitions, has enabled us to correct ſeveral routes, 
which, without it, would have remained very indeterminate, Nar- 
wah, for inſtance, corrects the bearing and diſtance of the road 
between it, and Agra; Sirong, the road to Ougein, and Mundu 
and Burhanpour, the poſition of Aurungabad ; and the bearing of 
the roads to Surat, Hydrabad, and Nagpour. 

General Goddard's celebrated march from Calpy to Surat, touches 
on the route of Mr. Smith, at Calpy, Sirong, Bopaul, Hurdah, 
and Burhanpour : and the map of it, which remained in the Gene- 
ral's poſſeſſion at the time of his death, was faid to be drawn from 
the materials furniſhed by the field engineers; who meaſured the 
diſtances, and took the bearings of the road, the whole way. On 
a compariſon of the difference of longitude ſhewn by this map, 
with that reſulting from Mr. Smith's obſervations, the difference 
was 6" 35”; the meaſured line giving ſo much more than the 
obſervations. 


between Calpy and Sirong 1093, or difference 
of longitude „ — 50 


And from Sirong to Burhanpour 96, miles of weſt- 
ing, or difference of longitude - s | I 44. 20 


General Goddard's map gave the miles of weſting, 
„ 


. 


Whole difference between Calpy and Burhanpour 3 44 35 


And, Mr. Smith's longitude of Calpy is 5 1 
—— — Burhanpour _ 76 22 © 


Difference of longitude by obſervation 3 38 o_ 
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And in the interval between Calpy and Sirong, about 2 degrees, 
the meaſurement exceeded the difference of longitude by obſerva- 
tion 4 minutes; ſo that the meaſured line exceeded the diſtance by 
obſervation, proportionally through each interval. 

Now it remains to be obſerved, that Calpy, on the ſouth bank 
of the Jumna river, the laſt point in the ſurvey, that way, and the 
firſt in Mr. Smith's route; ſtands in my map, in lat. 26 15”, 
and in lon. 80? 4'; while Mr. Smith reckons it in 80%. Again, 
on the weſt fide of India, I have taken Bombay at 72 40 (ſee 
page 31) and Mr. Smith places it in 72" 45: ſo that, in fact, he 
is 4 to the weſt of my account at. Calpy ;. and ; to the eaſt of it 
at Bombay: his whole difference of longitude between Calpy and 
Bombay, being 9“ leſs than what I have taken it at. And again, 
it has been obſerved that Mr. Smith. reckons 6” 35” leſs between 
Calpy and Burhanpour, than Goddard's meaſured route gives. It 
is certain that obſervations of longitude, taken in the ordinary way, 
cannot be expected to correct {mall errors in diſtance, ſo well as 
meaſured lines; and therefore it is no impeachment of the general 
utility of Mr. Smith's obſervations, that T have ventured to deviate 
from them, in fixing the poſitions of ſome places in the road 
acroſs the continent.. 

Narwah, or Narwha, is the firſt point that I ſhall notice in Mr.. 
Smith's map, from Calpy. He places this city and fortreſs in lat. 
25* 40“; Jon. 78* 17'; his difference of longitude from. Calpy, 
being 1? 43%. Mr. Cameron, who ſurveyed the roads and country 
between Etayah and Sirong, reckons 1* 3“ difference of latitude,, 
and 57 miles of weſting, or 1* 4“ difference of longitude from 
Etayah to Narwah. Now, Etayah being by the ſurvey. in 269 43 
400 lat.; and 79" 17 lon. ; the latitude of Sirong comes out per- 
fectly right, but the longitude is 4 to the weſt of Mr. Smith's. 
account; or 78913“. I cannot, however, determine with what 
degree of exactneſs, this ſurvey was made; and I have placed. 


Narwah in 79? 17”. 
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Sirong (called alſo Seronge) by Mr, Smith's obſervations, is in 
Jon. 78 ,; and as General Goddard's map makes it 27 of longitude 
weſt from Calpy (which is in 80* 4 by the above account) they 
both agree in this point, although they differ in the quantity of 
weſting between the two meridians of Calpy and Sirong : for Mr. 
Smith's difference of longitude is only 1* 56'; and the meaſured 
line exceeds it by 4'minutes. The latitude of Sirong is 24 4 40”. 
It is proper to obſerve, that General Goddard's route croſſed Mr. 
Smith's about 6 miles to the SE of the latter Place but the ſur- 
vey was cloſed to it. 

Between Calpy and Sirong, General Goddard s route packed 
through Chatterpour, a city in the weſtern quarter of Bundelcund 
(or Bundela). This place was formerly viſited, and its poſition 
determined by menſuration, from Rewah ; by Capt. Carter. He 
placed it in lat. 24 58] zo; lon. 79* 56% 30”. General God- 
dard's route repreſents it as being half a minute in latitude more 
to the north, that is in 24” 59'; and 3“ 30” more welterly in reſpect 
of Calpy. As it was fixed by a meaſured line drawn weſtward from 
Rewah, its longitude ought to be better determined by it, than by 
a meridional line drawn from Calpy ; and accordingly, I have not 
altered its poſition. 

HBopaltol is the next place where the roads meet; Mr. Smith's 
longitude of it is 77 48', and lat. 239 13' 30”. General Goddard's 
map gives 32 G. miles, or 35 15” of longitude, from Sirong ; 
making Bopal in 77” 28 45". I have placed it in 77* 28 lon. ; | 
and 230 14 latitude. It appears unaccountable that there ſhould be 
no leſs than 19 difference, between Goddard's account and Mr. 
Smith's, in the longitude of Bopaul. I oped the longitude, as it 
ſtands above, from Mr. Smith's map. | £ 

Hurdah, on the ſouth of the Nerbuddah river, is the next r 
of junction of the two routes. This, Mr. Smith places in 777 21 
15; and by Goddard's line, it comes out 1” 30“ more to the weſt; 
or 779 19 45”, It will be recollected, that as General Goddard 
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at ſetting out, was 4 to the eaſtward of Mr. Smith's account (at 
Calpy) Hurdah will be 5 30“ on the whole, more to the weſt- 
ward, than Mr. Smith' s difference of OTE from n would 
give. 

Between Bopal and Hurdah, General Goddard s route PASS a 
large elbow, or angle, to the ſouth-eaſt, to Huſſingabad Gaut, on 
the ſouth bank of the Nerbuddah river; and on the frontiers of 
Nagpour, the eaſtern diviſion of the Mahratta empire: thus eſta- 
bliſhing a moſt uſeful primary point or ſtation, in a one where 
it was the moſt wanted. Huſſingabad is placed in lat. 22% 42 30%, 
lon. 77 54; and about 140 G. miles to the NW of e 
city. ] | | 
| The t two routes run often into, and acroſs cach ies between 
Hurdah and Burhanpour. The latter, as is ſaid before, is by Mr. 
Smith's obſervation, in lon. 7067 22“; and in lat. 21? 19“: and by 
Goddard's meaſurement, which gives 3* 44'. 35” from Calpy, in 
lon. 76* 19\ 25”; which, rejecting the ſeconds, is the longitude 
I have adopted for it; not altogether on the evidence of the mea- 
ſured diſtances themſelves, but becauſe they agree with the whole 
difference of longitude ariſing from the obſervations adopted in the 
map, between Calpy and Bombay. (ſee page 130). 

Burhanpour is a very fine city, and was one of the carlieſt con- 
gueſts made in the Deccan, In Acbar's diviſion of the empire, it 
ranks as the capital city of the ſoubah of Candeiſh. It is now in the 
hands of the Poonah, or weſtern Marattas. About 20 miles to the 
N E of it, is a very ſtrong fortreſs named Aſeer or Aſeergur. 

The final ſeparation of the two routes, is at Burhanpour, from 
whence Goddard went weſtward to Surat; and Smith, ſouth-weſt- 
ward, to Poonah. The meaſure of the road to Surat gives 30 
a0” 45” difference of longitude ; which taken from 76* 19”, leaves 
72 48 15” for. the longitude of Surat; which I have adopted. 
This ſubject has been already diſcuſſed, in the firſt ſection (page 
32) where it is obſerved, that the different authorities between 
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Bombay and Surat, gave 10“ difference of Tongitode between 
them; by which (as Bombay is taken at 72® 49) Surat would 


bein - - - - - 8 * oo” 


If Mr. Smith's obſervations at Burhanpour was — 1 
dopted 72. 22, then it would be in — e 


If his longitude of Bombay, 72* 4, then 72 55 oo 


If Mr. Howes 72 40, with an I 
ance of 8 15” inſtead of 100 difference of lon, }, 72 48 15 


The laſt point in Mr. Smith's route, is Poonah, and the longitude 
given for that, is 74*; or 1* 15” eaſt of Bombay. But as I have 
taken Bombay at 729 40, Poonah, to preſerve its proportional 
diſtance, ſhould be in 73" 55"; which I have accordingly placed 
it in; ſo that it ſtands in reſpect of Burhanpour only 2 minutes far- 
ther to the weſtward, than Mr. Smith places it. Its latitude is 
18* 30“. Between Burhanpour and Poonah, Mr. Smith's map 
eſtabliſhes ſome uſeful points, from which other routes may be laid 
off; ſuch as Nuſſerabad, Chandor, Unkei-Tenki, Bahbelgong, 
and Nimderrah Gaut. 

Poonah is the capital of the weſtern Mahratta empire, and is ſitu- 
ated about. 30 miles on the caſt of the Gauts ; 100 road miles from 
Bombay; and about 75 from the neareſt fea coaſt. It is meanly 
built, and not large; and lies quite open and defenceleſs. Poo- 
roonder, a fortreſs on a- mountain, about 18 miles to the ESE of 
Poonah, is the place of refuge in caſe of invaſion : there the ar- 
chives of government are depoſited ; and there I believe the prin- 
cipal officers uſually refide. Whenever an invafion has happened, 
the Mahrattas never thought Poonah a place worthy of defence ; 
and have accordingly deſtroyed it with their own hands. In a ftate 
that can conveniently exiſt without a great capital, no doubt but 
that great advantages are gained, in war, by a releaſe from ſuch an 
incumbrance. An overgrown capital, full of rich inhabitants, and 
a kind of general depoſitory of wealth, however pleafant it may be, 
as it reſpects poliſhed ſociety, and the elegancies of life; yet from 
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the greatneſs of its extent, and other circumſtances, incapable of 
defence; muſt be conſidered as a great political evil in a ſtate : 
it is like a fortreſs that expoſes its weakeſt part to the enemy, and 
points his attacks: and to purſue the allegory, there may be ſome 
danger of the garriſon's ſacrificing the intereſt of the empire at large, 
in order to preſerve their own property, in the hour of aſſault. 
The Scythians, who were not chained to the ſoil, conld never be 
conquered : and thoſe who have no large capitals, ſtand in the 
next degree of ſecurity ; all other circumſtances taken into the caſe. 

If the queſtion be conſidered, as it concerns morals, the objections 
are yet ſtronger : for the larger the capital, the greater will be the 
proportion of the population that is corrupted. 

Amedabad, the capital of Guzerat, was the extreme point of 
General Goddard's marches to the northward, in the province. of 
Guzerat. In the firſt ſection, a compariſon. was made between the 
ſcale and bearing of the map of General Goddard's marches in 
Guzerat, and thoſe of the ſurveys taken between Surat and the 
Myhie river; and it was found to agree fo well, that the line be- 
tween Brodera and Amedabad might be very fafely adopted. The 
bearing was N 36 W, and the diſtance 53,2 G. miles; giving for 
the poſition of Amedabad, 22' 58“ 30“ lat.; and 72* 37 lon.; or 
3. weſt of Bombay. By M. Thevenot's account, the latitude is 
23* and ſome odd minutes: and 23” by the Ayin Acbaree. 

Amedabad is a very conſiderable city, and ſucceeded Mahmoo- 
dabad, as capital of Guzerat. It is one of the beſt fortified cities 
of Hindooſtan; and made a good. defence when taken by General 
Goddard in 1780. On the peace of 1783, it was reſtored to its 
former poſſeſſors, the Poonah Mahrattas. Travellers have dwelt 
much on the beauty, and convenient ſituation of this city, which 
is in a level country and on the banks of a ſmall navigable river, 
named Sabermatty; and which, together with other confluent 
ſtreams, falls into the head of the gulf of Cambay, near to the city 
of that name. Cambay, is indeed, the port of Amedabad, and is 
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diſtant from it about 56 road miles. It is a large city, and appears 
to be the Camanes of Ptolemy ; although the gulf, which is now 
denominated from Cambay, had then its name from. 1 or 
the modern Baroach. - 

. Aurungabad is a point. of conſiderable importance to the con- 
ſtruction of the weſtern part of the tract in queſtion ; and although 
we have neither its latitude, longitude, nor diſtance accurately 
meaſured from any one point; yet the fort of coincidence that ariſes 
between a number of eſtimated routes, from 6 different places, in 
oppoſite directions, round it, impreſs a certain conviction of its 
being placed nearly in its true poſition. It will be neceſſary to par- 
ticularize the principal of theſe routes. One of them regulates 
alſo the poſitions of Hydrabad, Beder, and Mahur; and is that 
of M. Buſſy from Maſulipatam. The copy from whence I have 
collected my ideas on the ſubject, is that included in the late Mr. 
Montreſor's map of the ſouthern part of India. As his map goes 
no farther weſt than Aurungabad, we may conclude that he has 
not altered the original bearing and diſtance, with a view to recon- 
cile its ſituation to any other place to the north or weſt. 
Maſulipatam is already placed in the map, in lat. 168“ 30%, Ion. 
81%; 12", on the authorities of Col. Pearſe and Capt. Ritchie (ſee 
page 12). This is a city and port of trade, near the mouth of the 
Kiſtna river; and appears to be ſituated within the diſtrict named 
Malia, by Ptolemy. Between this place and Bezoara (or Buz- 
wara) a fort on the north ſide of the Kiſtna river, M. Buſly's route 
allows only 30 G. miles; but as there is exiſting a map of Major 
Stevens's, Which fixes the ſaid diſtance at 40, 3 G. miles, I have 
adopted it; and allowed. M. Buſſy's authorities: to commence only 
at that point. Bezoara, ſo placed, is in lat. 16933“; and lon. 
80 39%. Then from Bezoara to Aurungabad, the bearing is given 
at W 35* 10 N, 323 G. miles; producing 3 difference of lati- 
tude; and 264 of weſting; or difference of longitude (in lat. 18*) 
4 38“. This would place Aurungabad in lat. 19 39“, lon. 761. 
Buſly's 
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Buſſy's (or rather Montreſor's) whole diſtance from Maſulipatam 
to Aurungabad, was 359. | 

Let us now examine what data we have to check this long line 
of M. Buſly's, from the fide of Surat, Poonah, and Burhanpour. 
The poſition of Surat has been juſt accounted for: and Noopour, 
a city on the road from Surat to Burhanpour, is by Goddard's route 
59 of longitude to the eaſt of Surat; or in lon. 737 47 15“. And 
from this place to Aurungabad, Tavernier reckons 105 coſſes; 
which, at 42 to a degree, is 150 G. miles of horizontal diſtance. 
Now, Noopour, Aurungabad, and Bezoara, lie as nearly as poſſible, 
ih a right line, whoſe extreme length, is 475 G. miles. 'Taver- 
nier's 150, added to Buſly's 323, make up 473; or the whole 
ſpace, within 2 miles. But from the nature of a march of an army 
in a warm climate, great part of which, is often made in the night, 
it muſt neceſſarily require correction; in the bearing at leaſt, and 
probably in the diſtance too. Nor can the 105 coſſes of Tavernier, 
be expected to be even fo correct as the march: it is therefore a matter 
of ſurpriſe that only ſo ſmall a difference ſhould have ariſen. It 
ſhould be remembered that 4,3 miles were added to M. Buſſy's 
original diſtance, between Maſulipatam and Bezoara ; fo that the 
whole original error was 6,3; if we do not refer a ſhare of it to 
Tavernier's eſtimated diſtance. It is proved in another inſtance by 
Major Gardner, in Peach's march from Ellore towards Warangole, 
that M. Buſſy's geographer has given too little diſtance. This is pro- 
bably an error of the compiler, not of the ſurveyor; it being an 
error of a different kind from what might have been expected in 
the ordinary way of meaſuring diſtances with a perambulator *. 

The latitude of Aurungabad is inferred from its diſtance from 
Burhanpour given by Golam Mohamed + at 66 coſſes; and as the 


* That long diſtances may be accurately meaſured by a perambulator, I need only menticn. 
that during the Bengal ſurvey, I meaſured a meridian line of 3 degrees, with a perambulator, 
and found it to agree minutely with the obſervations of latitude. However, due allowance was 
made for the irregularities of the ground, whenever they occured. 'The country indeed, was 
ftat the whole way. : | 

+ A ſepoy officer ſent by Col. Camac, in 1774, to explore the roads and country of the Pec- 
can, and to gain intelligence concerning the Mahratta powers. 
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bearing is not far from meridional, we may ſtate the difference of 
latitude at 1? 34; which taken from 219197, the latitude of Bur- 
hanpour, leaves 19” 45%, for that of Aurungabad . Now, M. 
Buſſy's line, gives only 19* 39'; which is 6' too far ſouthwardly, 
by this account. If 19* 45” be adopted, ſome further addition 
muſt be made to the line of diſtance from Bezoara ; but it is too 
trifling a matter to require diſcuſſion. In effect, the longitude of 
Aurungabad by theſe data, will be 76? 2* zo“; lat. 19? 45. 

Two more lines of diſtance are given, from Nimderrah Gaut and 
Bahbelgong ; two points in Mr. Smith's route, on the weſt and 
S W of Aurungabad. Nimderrah is in lat. 19? 121 45”, lon. 74 
54 zo“: and Bahbelgong in lat. 20? 45”, lon. 74 51” 30”. M. 
Anquetil du Perron furniſhes theſe diſtances. That from Nimderrah 
to Aurungabad, he reckons 32 coſſes; and that from Bahbelgong 
34˙. Now, as the diſtance between Poonah and Nimderrah, is 
known, it furniſhes a ſcale for the reſt of his route, He makes 
this diſtance 34 coſſes; but it is clear that he reckoned. by ſome 
other ſtandard than the common coſs (poſſibly he reckons leagues 
and coſſes the ſame, as we ſhall have occaſion to remark in his route 
from Goa to Poonah) for the diſtance being 69,7 G. miles of hori- 
zontal diſtance between Poonah and Nimderrah, it ſhould rather be 
48 coſſes, than 344. However, taking his diſtance for a ſcale, 
whatever the denomination may be, the diſtance between Nimder- 
rah and Aurungabad, will be 64,7 G. miles; and that from Bah- 
belgong, 70, 2. And the medium of theſe accounts give alſo, 
769 2' zo“ for the longitude of Aurungabad. 

There is yet another line of diſtance to Aurungabad, and that is 
from Nagpour ; whoſe poſition is aſcertained with precifion. Two 
accounts of the eſtimated diſtance between them, collected by Lieut. 
Ewart, are, 162, and 165 coſſes: the medium of which, 1635, at 


* M. D*Anville reckons the ſame difference of latitude between the two places, but he has 


placed both of them too far north by 24 minutes ; following 1 apprehend, the latitude of Bur- 
hanpour, given in the Ayin Acbaree. 
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42 coſſes to a degree, is 233 G. miles of horizontal diſtance. This 
would place Aurungabad, admitting its latitude to be 19745, in 
75* 53 zo“ or q to the weſt of the other accounts. The reſult of 
the ſhort diſtances, are doubtleſs to be preferred to that of the long 
ones; and I inſert this laſt only to ſhew the extremes of the differ- 

ent accounts. 
Laſtly, if the diſtances from the 4 neareſt points are taken ; that 
is from Noopour 150 G. miles; Burhanpour 95; Nimderrah 64, 5; 
and Bahbelgong 7 the medium of the interſections of theſs, 

will be in lat. 19” 44', lon. 769. 
Although I have taken the latitude at 19 45”, as the diſtance 
from Burhanpour is ſo nearly meridional : yet the interſections of 
the other diſtances, point to its being in a lower latitude, by 4 or 5 
minutes : in which caſe, its poſition would alfo be ſomewhat more 

weſterly. ö | 
Upon the whole, I have placed Aunungabad in lat. 19745, lon. 
76* 2' zo“; and by what has been faid, it cannot be much out of 
its true place: but as it is a point of great importance in the geo- 
graphy of this part of India, it required particular diſeuſſion; being 
the centre of ſeveral roads; and the bearing of that long line, between. 
it and Hydrabad, Beder, Calberga, &c. depending on it. 
Aurungabad is but a modern city; owing its riſe from a fmall 
town, to the capital of the province of Dowlatabad, to Aurung- 
zebe ; from whom alſo, it had its name. After the Deccan became 
a province, of the Mogul empire, it was reckoned the provincial: 
capital; and continued to be fo, after the Nizams became indepen- 
dant of Delhi; and until the encroachments of the Poonah Mah 
rattas, of late years, made it an uncomfortable reſidence to the 
Nizam. When the Deccan was firſt invaded by the Patan Empe- 
rors of Delhi, Deogire was the capital of the province of Dowla- 
tabad, and was ſituated near the fortreſs of the fame name; which: 
is built on a mountain about 4 or 5 coſſes to the N W of Aurun- 
gabad ;. and is deemed impregnable by the people of the country. 
2 The 
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The Emperor Mahomed, in the 14th century, made an attempt 
to eſtabliſh the capital of his Empire, at Deogire ; and to that end 
almoſt ruined Delhi, in order to drive the inhabitants to his new 
capital, about 750 miles from their ancient habitations. This 
ſcheme, however, did not ſucceed : and was if poſſible the more 
abſurd, as at that'time, but a ſmall progreſs had been made towards 
the conqueſt of the Deccan. | 
The pagodas of Elora are in the neighbourhood of Dowlatabad, 
moſt of which are cut out of the natural rock. M. Thevenot, who 
particularly deſcribes them, ſays, that for two leagues together, 
nothing is to be ſeen but pagodas, in which there are ſome thou- 
ſands of figures. He does not, however, greatly commend the 
ſculpture of them: and, I apprehend, they are of early Hindoo 
origin. We muſt remember that Deogire, which ſtood in this 
neighbourhood, was the greateſt and richeſt principality in the 
Deccan ; and that the fame of its riches, incited Alla to attack it, 
in 1293: and theſe elaborate monuments of ſuperſtition, were pro- 
bably the offspring of that abundant wealth, under a government, 
purely Hindoo. 

M. Buſſy's line includes within it, the poſitions of Hydrabad, 
Golconda and Beder. When the line is corrected as above, to 
Aurungabad, Hydrabad will be found in lat. 17? 24'; which I 
conceive. to be too far to the northward, conſidering its reputed 
diſtance from Nagpour and Cuddapah. M. D'Anville too (in his 
Eclairciſſemens) ſays that the latitude of Hydrabad is 17* 12”. 
How he came by his information, I know not ; but I believe it to 
be nearly right: and this is the parallel it is generally placed in. 
A third circumſtance tending to confirm this opinion, is, that the 
map of Col. Peach's march from Ellore to Warangole (in 1767) 
in which the diſtances were meaſured, and the angles of poſition 
taken by Major Gardner, places the latter only 37 G. miles from 
the polition in which Hydrabad ſtands by M. Buſſy's line. It can 
hardly be deemed an impeachment of the general truth of a line 
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of 360 G. miles, meaſured after an army, that a poſition, in or near 
that line, ſhould be 10 or 12 miles out of the ſuppoſed line of 
direction. It is conformable to my idea of the diſtances of Nag- 
pour, Cuddapah, and Warangole, that Hydrabad ſhould be in 17? 
12', rather than in 177 24'; and I have accordingly followed M. 
D'Anville : giving the lines between it and Aurungabad on the one 
ſide, and Condapilly on the other, a new direction accordingly. -// 

Although by proportioning M. Buſly's march from Bezoara, 
Hydrabad is placed in 78* 51' longitude; or only 114 G. miles 
from Bezoara, yet the different reports of the diſtance between theſe 
places, is much greater than the conſtruction. allows. For 114 
miles will produce only 87 coſſes, according to the proportion of 
46 to a degree (which is the reſult of the calculation made on the 
road between Aurungabad and Maſulipatam, page 4) whereas, one 
account from General Joſeph Smith, ſtates the number of coſſes at 
98 ; and another from a native at 103. Again, Col. Upton reck- 
oned 1184 coſſes between Hydrabad and Ellore, which the con- 
ſtruction allows to be only 138 G. miles; or 1054 coffes according 
to the ſame proportion of 46 to a degree. So that I have either 
miſtaken the longitude. of Hydrabad, which is improbable, all cir- 
cumſtances conſidered ; or the coſs is even ſmaller than I have ſup- 
poſed. Or, the road leading through a hilly and woody country, 
is more crooked than ordinary *: and the journals remark its being 
very woody, and thinly inhabited, between Condapilly and Hydra- 
bad. Until we have the latitude and longitude of Hydrabad, or 
ſome place very near it, we cannot be ſatisfied with its preſent poſi- 
tion; for M. Buſſy's line is too long, to be exact, without the aids 
of latitude to check it. The reputed diſtance between it and Nag- 
pour, 169 coſſes, agrees perfectly with its corrected parallel of 
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* General Smith's proportion of coſſes to a degree, is 515; Col. Upton's, 52; and the | 
map by the native 55. 
Hydra- 
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Hydrabad or Bagnagur, is the preſent capital of the Nizams of 
the Deccan; who ſince the diſmemberment of their empire, have 
left Aurungabad, the ancient capital; which is not only in a corner 
of their dominions, but in that corner which lies near their heredi- 
tary enemy, the Poonah Mahrattas; and which is alſo the leaſt 
defenſible. About 5 or 6 miles to the WN W of Hydrabad, and 
joined to it by a wall of communication, is the celebrated fortreſs 
of Golconda * occupying the ſummit of a hill of a conical form, and 
deemed impregnable. When Aurungzebe conquered the kingdom of 
Golconda, in 1687, this fortreſs was taken poſſeſſion of by treachery. 

The next primary point or flation, and one of the moſt important, 
as being the fartheſt removed from any other given point, in the 
whole conſtruction, is Nagpour ; the capital of the eaſtern. diviſion 
of the Mahratta empire, and nearly in the centre of India. This 
laſt conſideration, and the number of roads iſſuing from it to the 
circumjacent cities, moſt of which roads had their diſtances given 
by computation only, made the determination of this point a grand 
deſideratum in Indian geography. Mr. Haſtings therefore, with 
that regard to uſeful ſcience and improvements of every kind, which 
has ever diſtinguiſhed his character, directed a ſurvey to be made of 
the roads leading to it from the weſtern frontier of Bahar; and alſo 
from the ſide of Allahabad. This was executed in 1782 and 1783, 
by Lieut. Ewart, under the direction of Col. Call, the Surveyor 
General. The reſult of this expedition was perfectly ſatisfactory. 
He began his meaſured line at Chittra or Chetra in Bahar, placed 
in 85 of longitude, and in lat. 24* 12', in my map of Bengal and 
Bahar; and his difference of longitude from thence to Nagpour, in 
lat. 2198“ 3o”, was 5* 16“ weſt: by which Nagpour would be in 
7944. And from Nagpour back to Benares, in lon. 839 137, in 
the ſame map, he made 37 25 10”, difference of longitude, eaſt; 


»The termination, cenda, or fond, ſignifies fortreſs, and often occurs in the ſouth part of 


India; as cotta, and cote, which have the ſame ſigniſication, do in the north. Gur is uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe occaitonally in every part. 
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which placed Nagpour in lon. 79* 47 go”; of 3“ 59” only, differ- 
ent from the other account; and this I ſuſpe& to ariſe partly from 
the error of his needle. If we cloſe the account back again to 
Chittra, the place he ſet out from, he made only 4 minutes differ- 
ence, in the diſtance out and home: and the road diſtance, was 
600 B. miles from Chittra to Nagpour, only. 

Taking the en, ad the two accounts, the longitude of Nag- 
pour will be 79* 45 55”, or 79* 46', The obſervations for deter- 
mining the longitude at this place, by Lieut. Ewart, do not accord 
with the above account, by a conſiderable number of minutes: 
therefore I have not inſerted them here, in expectation that they 
may be compared with correſponding ones, taken at places whoſe 
ſituations are alrcady aſcertained. 

As Mr. Ewart's route to Nagpour, was by way of Burwah, Sur- 
goojah, and Ruttunpour : and from thence to Banares, by Gurry, 
the capital of Mundella, he aſcertained the poſitions of thoſe places, 
ſatisfactorily; and by that means added to the number of primary 
Nations. The latitudes were conſtantly taken, in order to correct 
the route, in detail. Nor did his work end here : for his enqui- 
ries at Nagpour, furniſh a number of eſtimated or computed routes 
from that capital to Burhanpour, Ellichponr, Aurungabad, Neer- 
mul, Mahur, Chanda, &c. that is, in every direction, except the 
SE; whence we may infer the ſtate of that tract to be wild, un- 
cultivated, and little frequented. And it appears by his intelli- 
gence, that the way to Cattack is unſafe in any direction Fern 
ſouth than Sumbulpour. 

Nagpour, the capital of Moodajee Boonſlah, the chief of the 
eaſtern Mahratta ſtate, is a city of modern date; and though very 
extenſive and populous, is meanly built, and is epen and defence- 
leſs, ſave only by a ſmall citadel, and that of little ſtrength. The city 
is ſaid, by Golam Mohamed, to be twice as large as Patna ; but 
Mr. Ewart's account makes it but of a moderate fize. Moodajce's 
principal fortreſs, the depoſitory of his treaſures and valuables, is 
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Gyalgur, called alſo Gawile, ſituated on a ſteep mountain, about 
103 G. miles to the W by N of Nagpour. Each of the native 
Princes in India, has a depoſitary of this kind, and commonly at 
a diſtance from his place of reſidence: the unſettled ſtate of the 
country making it neceſſary. The country round Nagpour is fer- 
tile and well cultivated, interſperſed with hills of a moderate height : 
but the general appearance of the country at large, 'and particularly 
between Nagpour and Bahar, is that of a foreſt, thinly ſet with 
villages and towns. It is the weſtern and northern parts of Moo- 
dajee's country, that produce the largeſt part of his revenue ; to- 
gether with the Chour, or proportion of the revenues of PIT, 
&c. held by the Nizam. 

Ruttunpour is a city lying in the road from Bahar to Nagpour, 
and is the capital, and reſidence of Bambajee, who holds the govern- 
ment of the eaſtern part of the Nagpour territories, under his bro- 
ther Moodagee. This place, alſo, has its poſition fixed very ac- 
curately by Mr. Ewart, in lat. 22” 16', lon. 82* 36“. This is a 
primary flation of great uſe, as it regulates all the poſitions between 
Cattack and Gurry-Mundella ; between Bahar and Nagpour. As 
its corrected poſition differs only 4 miles from the former eſtimated 
one, collected from Col. Camac's obſervations and enquiries ; it 
ſerves as an additional proof, how much may be effected by a care- 
ful examination and regiſter of the eſtimated diſtances on the roads: 
and this mode of improving the geography of India, may be adopted, 
when all others fail. An intelligent perſon fhould be employed in 
collecting ſuch ſort of information, as Mr. Ewart collected at Nag- 
pour ; from the principal cities in the leaſt known parts of Hin- 
dooſtan ; at the ſame time determining the poſition of ſuch cities, 
by celeſtial obſervations ; by which means a number of fixed points 
would be eſtabliſhed, from whence the computed diſtances might 
at once be laid off, and corrected. More could be done in this way 
in a 27 time, towards completing the geography, than moſt 
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people can eaſily conceive : and, I flatter ! it will be ſoon 
adopted. 1 28 

Agimere, Ajmere, or Azmere, is the primary pet on ** the 
geography of the N W part of the tract in queſtion, reſts; and is 
determined by the eſtimated diſtances from Agra and Burbanpour. 
An itinerary kept by John Steel, reckons 119 coſſes between Agra 
and Agimere : and Tavernier, who left Agimere to the north, in 
his way from Amedabad, reckoned 100 coſſes from Banderſandry to 
Agra; and Banderſandry being 14 from Agimere, by Steel's account, 
we may take 114 for the whole diſtance, from Agra to Agimere. 
A map of Malwa and its neighbourhood, communicated by Mr. 
Benſley, places Agimere 180 G. miles to the weſt of Gwalior; and 
another map communicated by Mr. Haſtings, gives the ſame diſ- 
tance. By the conſtruction, founded on Mr. Steel's 119 coſſes 
from Agra, and which produce 1723 G. miles, Agimere is found 
to be 10; miles ſhort of the diſtance from Gwalior, in the above 
maps. 

The parallel of Agimere is determined by Sir Thomas Roe's s com- 
putation of the diſtance from Burhanpour to Agimere, through 
Mundu and Cheitore; and that is 222 coſſes, or 318 G. miles; 
and the interſection of the two diſtances from Burhanpour and Agra, 
happens in lat. 26? 35“, lon. 75? 20. This is the poſition of Agi- 
mere in the map: no great accuracy, however, with reſpect to its, 
parallel, can be expected, where the authority is nothing more 
than a ſingle line of diſtance, and that a very long one. The Ayin 
Acbaree is totally ſilent concerning its latitude and longitude. Col. 
Call, in a map of his, communicated by Mr. Haſtings, places it in 
the parallel I have aſſigned to it; and allows it to be diſtant from 
Burhanpour, 307 G. miles, and 192: from Agra; on what autho- 
rity, I know not. Thevenot gives its latitude at 263% 

Agimere was the capital of the ſoubah of the ſame name, in 
Acbar's diviſion of the empire, and is probably the Gaga/mira of 
Ptolemy. It is built at the foot of a very high mountain; on the 
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top of which, is a fortreſs of very great ſtrength. Tt is about 230 
miles by the road, from Agra, and yet the famous Emperor Acbar, 
made a pilgrimage on foot, to the tomb of a faint, there; to implore 
the divine blefling on his family, which at that time conſiſted only 
of daughters; but after this pilgrimage, he had three ſons added to 
it. Jehanguire, his ſon and ſucceſſor, occaſionally kept his Court 
here; and this occafioned the viſits of Sir Thomas Roe to this 
place; as well as to Cheitore, and Mundu, which lay in his way to 
it, from Surat. 

Ougein can hardly be regarded as a primary ſtation, as it effects 
the poſition of one place only; that is, Mundu. Col. Camac's 
tables place it 50 coſſes from Bopaltol, a point in Smith's and 
Goddard's routes; and 89 from Pawangur, which is 14 coſſes to the 
E NE of Brodera, in Guzerat. A Perſian book of routes, obligingly 
communicated by Capt. Kirkpatrick, gives 108 coſſes between 
Ougein and Brodera; or 5 more than Camac's account. This, 
together with ſome other routes from the Perſian book, was tranſ- 
lated for me, by Mr. David Anderſon, whoſe ſervices on the me- 
morable occaſion of negociating the Mahratta peace, in 1782 and 
1783, claim the united acknowledgments of Great Britain, and 
Hindooſtan. If we take the diſtance on the map, between Bopal 
and Brodera, through Ougein (which occaſions a confiderable bend 
in the line) it will be found to be 251 G. miles: and the compu- 
tation of coſſes being 158, the proportion will be about 38 to a 
degree; which is nearly the ſcale adopted for Malwa, in page 5. 
Having laid off 50 coſſes for the diſtance of Ougein from Bopal, 
weſtward, by this ſcale; the parallel of Ougein is then obtained by 
its reputed diſtance from Mundu : concerning whoſe poſition, we 
have only the following information: 

Sir Thomas Roe paſſed it in his way from Buben sr to Chei- 
tore and Agimere, in 1615; and reckoned it 66 coſſes from the 
former, or 94 G. miles. For the direction of this line of diſtance, 
which appears to be about N by W, we have nothing more than 
| 5 the 
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the general bearing and diſtance. of Mundu from Ougein to guide 
us: the general longitude: of Ougein, which alone concerns this 
part of the queſtion, being obtained by means of the lines of diſ- 
tance from Bopal and Brodera. D'Anville gives the bearing line 
of Mundu from Ougein, at 8 8 W, diſtance 31+ G. miles; and a 
MS. map of Col. Muir's has it 8 W 36. I have made the bear- 
ing S by W, and the diſtance 36 miles; whence the reſult will be, 
that Mundu is in lat. 22” 50“, lon. 75” 477. Col. Muir's map 
places it in 23* 18”, and M. D'Anville's in 239 10“; but this is 
owing to his taking Burhanpour at too high a latitude, by 30 
minutes. 

The 50 coſſes, or 86 G. miles, being laid off from Bopal, weſt- 
ward ; and 36 miles northward from Mundu, give the poſition of 
Ougein in lat. 23 26”, lon. 75? 56'. The Ayin Acbaree takes no 
notice either of the latitudes or longitudes of Ougein or Mundu; 
although ſuch ancient and famous cities. Col. Muir's map has the 
latitude of Ougein at 23“ 56', or 3o' to the northward of the 
aſſumed poſition of it, in the map. And D'Anville places it in 
23 39“ | 

The cities of Ougein and Mundu are both of great antiquity. 
The former appears evidently both as to name and poſition, in 
Ptolemy, under the name of Ozene. When the Ayin Acbaree was 
written, about 200 years ago, Mundu, (or Mundoo) was the capi- 
tal of Malwa, and is deſcribed as a prodigious city, of 12 coſſes, 
or 22 miles in circuit ; and containing many monuments of ancient 
magnificence ; but when it was viſited by Sir Thomas Roe, in 
1615, it was then fallen much to decay. It occupicd the top of a 
very large and high mountain : few cities were ever placed in a 
bolder ſituation. „ 

Ougein is the preſent capital of Madajee Sindia ; who, with 
Tuckajee Holkar, poſſeſſes the principal part of Malwa. Holkar's 
capital is at Indore or Endore, a modern city, which is ſaid to lie 


about 15 coſſes from Ougein, weſtwards. This is a part of Hin- 
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dooſtan, concerning which, we are but ſlightly informed; and 
Sindia wiſhed to keep us in ignorance: for it is ſaid, he expreſſed a 
diſapprobation of the brigade from Guzerat, taking its route through 
Ougein, in its way to the Bengal provinces: ſo that the detach- 
ment returned, nearly by the ſame road as it went, as far as 
Sirong. 

Having now diſcuſſed the manner of eſtabliſhing the primary 
ſtations, or thoſe principal points, on which the general conſtruction 
of the geography of the tract under conſideration, depends; I ſhall +» 
proceed. to give the detail of the manner, in which the intermediate 
ſpaces were filled up: but ſo great a variety of matter offers, that 
I hardly know where to begin; nor is it a point of much conſe- 
quence : however, to preſerve as much regularity as the ſubject is 
capable of, I ſhall begin on the weſtern fide, near Bombay ; then 
go'round by the north and eaſt ; and finiſh in the ſouth. 
The road from Bombay to Poonah is taken from a MS. map, 
made during the unfortunate campaign of 1778-9 : collated with 
Mr. Smith's, and General Goddard's. And all the particulars on 
the weſt of the Gauts, between Bombay and Surat, are > alſo taken 
from General Goddard's map. 
The road from Poonah to Nuſſergur (or Nuſſeratpour) and round 
to Soangur, was deſcribed by Meſſieurs Farmer and Stewart, during 
the time they remained as hoſtages in the Mahratta camp; and the 
particulars were obligingly communicated to me by Mr. Farmer. 
His map aſcertains the ſituations of Caſſerbarry and Coondabarry 
Gauts; and, in particular, that of the city of Amednagur, once 
the capital of the ſoubah of the ſame name; but now better known 
by that of Dowlatabad. This city, which was the reſidence of the 
Emperor Aurengzebe, during his conqueſt of the Deccan and Car- 


natic, has generally been placed 50 miles to the ſouth-eaſt of its 
true poſition. 


The road from Nimderrah Gaut to Aide and back to 
Bahbelgong, and thence by Chandor and Saler-Mouler, to Noo- 
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pour; is from M. Anquetil du Perron. Chandor occurs in Mr. 

Smith's route; as well as Unkei-Tenki, which we meet with in 
Tavernier, and helps us to join the routes together. 7. 

The ſouth-eaſt part of Guzerat is from a ſurvey taken by order 
of the Bombay Government, collated with General Goddard's 
marches; and eſtabliſhes among other points, that of Brodera, a 
principal fortreſs and town, in the north-eaſt part of the tract lying 
between the rivers Tapty and Myhie : through which the great 
road leads from Surat to Ougein. Brodera lies in lat. 22* 15 30“, 
lon. 73” 11'. The Ayin Acbaree reports that there was an avenue 
of mango trees, extending the whole way from Brodera to the city 
of Puttan; which may be 130 miles. The road to Amedabad, is 
entirely from General Goddard : and the country round about it, 
as well as the peninſula of Guzerat, owe their preſent appearance, 
to a MS. map of Governor Hornby's, communicated by Mr. Dal- 
rymple. This map contains much new matter: and the Ayin 
Acbaree aſſiſts in diſcriminating the valuable parts of it. In it is 
found the fite of Mahmoodabad ; in its turn, the capital of Guzerat, 
and founded by Sultan Mahmood in the 11th century. The Ayin 
Acbaree deſcribes the walls of it, as including a vaſt extent of 
ground; and ſpeaks of it rather as an exiſting city, than as a place 
in ruins. This was in the latter part of the 16th century. Juna- 
gur or Chunagur, a city and fortreſs in the heart of the peninſula, 
and a ſubject of Feriſhta's hiſtory, is likewiſe found in this map: 
but Nehlwarrah, one of the ancient capitals of Guzerat, and alſo the 
ſubject of the ſame hiſtory, I cannot trace out by name, either in 
this map, or in the Ayin Acbaree. I find however, in the latter, 
ſome notices reſpecting a large city in ruins; and whoſe fituation 
agrees with my ideas of that of Nehlwarah. It is in the peninſula, 
at the foot of the mountains of Sironj ; and the port of Gogo was 
dependent on it: whence I conclude by the lights afforded by hit- 
bor, and by its latitude, given by Nafir-Uddin and Ulegbeg, at 
22”, that it lies about 30 road miles NW of Gogo. 
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Many other poſitions are pointed out, or illuſtrated, by this map; 
which, I am informed, is the production of a native of Guzerat, 
After this account of its author, one might have reſted ſatisfied with 
its containing a great variety of particulars, although not arranged 
in geographical order : but it is remarkable, that it gives the form 
of Guzerat with more accuracy, than moſt of the European maps 
can boaſt. ö 
It does not however, clear up the ambiguity that has long exiſted, 
concerning the lower part of the courſe of the Puddar river : not 
am I yet Ore whether that river diſcharges itſelf into the head 
of the gulf of Cutch, by one channel; or whether it forms ſeveral 
channels, and diſcharges itſelf through the many openings that 
preſent themſelves, between. the head of the gulf of Cutch, and the 
Indus, One thing only, we are certain of by means of this map ; 
and that is, that one large river (or branch of a river) falls into the 
head of the gulf of Cutch ; and that it appears to be the ſame river 
that has its ſource in the 8 W part of Agimere, and which is named 
by Europeans, the Puddar. The river that opens into the head of 
the gulf of Cutch, is named in the MS. map, Butlaſs; taking its 
courſe by Sirowy, Palhanpour, and Radunpour (or Radimpour). 
The Ayin Acbaree does not enumerate among the rivers of Guzerat, 
br Agimere, either the Puddar, or Butlaſs. It is more extraordi- 
nary that the Puddar ſhould not be taken notice of, as the Ayin 
Acbaree deſcribes an extenſive tract of low fenny land, on the weſt 
of Amedabad, and which was periodically overflowed by the mouth 
of a river; when that very river is what we name the Puddar. It 
is certain that the name occurs only in D'Anville. Tavernier takes 
no notice of it, in his route from Amedabad to Agra, although he 
muſt have croſſed it. Poflibly the word Puddar, may be no more 
than an appellative ; or may be the ſame as buddar, or budda, in 
Soane-budda and Ner-budda : and the proper name of the river, 
Butlaſs, might have been omitted, 
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The peninſula of Guzerat is about 200 miles in length, and 140 
wide, formed by the Arabian ſea (called by the Aſiatics, the ſea of 
OMMAN) and the gulfs of, Cambay and Cutch ; both of which pe- 
netrate far within the continent, as the dimenſions of the peninſula 
ſhew. By the numerous ſubdiviſions of this tract, and more by 
the ſum of its revenue, in the Ayin Acbaree, we are led to conſider it 
as of very great importance, in the opinions of the Moguls. Surat 
too, that great emporium, ſituated in its vicinity, had its ſhare in 
raiſing the yalue of the natural products of it, among which, cot- 
ton is the ſtaple article. Being a frontier province, as it reſpects 
the acceſs by ſea, Guzerat contains a greater mixture of races, and 
a greater variety of religions, than any other province. The Ayin 
Acbaree ſays, From the liberality of his Majeſty's (Acbar's) 
« diſpoſition, every ſect exerciſes its particular mode of worſhip, 
* without, moleſtation.” What a happy change ſince Mahmood, 
in the 11th century; whoſe principal delight was the deſtruction of 
Hindoo temples! The famous pagoda of Sumnaut, which was 
deſtroyed by Mahmood, ſtood within the peninſula, of which we 
have been ſpeaking ; and its particular ſite is pointed out by cir- 
cumſtances, in the Ayin, Acbaree, and Feriſhta, For the former 
ſays, „Puttan on the ſea ſhore, is alſo called Puttan Sumnaut.” 
And the latter, “it was ſituated upon the ſhore of the ocean, and 
eis at this time to be ſeen in the diſtricts of the harbour of Deo 
* (Diu) under the dominion of the idolaters of Europe.” This 
plainly refers to Diu, in the hands of the ; Portugueſe :, and the 
town of Puttan is about 30 miles on the N W of Diu ; and on the 
tea ſhore. TOY | 

Although the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch, penetrate ſo deeply 
within the land, yet ſo far from rendering the ſea ſmoother, or the 
navigation ſafer, they occaſion ſuch. high and rapid tides, and are 
ſo thickly. ſown with ſand banks, that few places are more danger- 
ous. The Bore, which means the flood tide ruſhing in ſuddenly, 
and forming a body of water, elevated many feet above the com- 
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mon ſurface of the ſea; and of courſe levelling every obſtacle that 
oppoſes it ; rages here with great violence : covering in an inſtant 
the ſand banks, which before appeared dry and firm. I have ac- 
counted for the terror with which Alexander's followers were ſtruck, 
at the mouth of the Indus, from this dreadful phenomenon. - (See 
the Introduction). x 

Capt. Joſeph Price, had the misfortune to be carried up to the 
head of the gulf of Cutch, by pirates, who captured his ſhip, after 
a moſt gallant and obſtinate defence, of two days ; but was after- 
wards treated with great reſpe& and tenderneſs, and permitted to 
depart by land, for Bombay. He accordingly traverſed the Iſthmus, 
to Gogo ; and reports that the country in that track, is generally 
flat; having only a few eminences, and thoſe fortified. The ſoil 
is dry and ſandy, as is common to Guzerat in general; for, as the 
author of the Ayin Acbaree ſays, the rain there, does not occaſion 
mud. This may be inferred from the nick-name of Gherdabad, or 
duſt-town, beſtowed on Amedabad, by Shah Jehan. 

The road from Amedabad to Agimere, by Meerta, is chiefly 
from a map conſtructed by Col. Call, and communicated by Mr. 
Haſtings. To this I have added Tavernier's particulars of the road, 
as he travelled this way from Amedabad to Agra. I know not from 
whence Col. Call had his particulars, but they appear to be per- 
fectly new. Tavernier's diſtance is enormous, according to the 
{cale of the coſs; but it is to be conſidered, that the road is very 
circuitous, and no leſs mountainous ; ſo that no rule can well be 
applied, for reducing the road diſtance, to a ſtraight line. 

The poſitions of Agimere, Jaepour, and Ougein, have been al- 
ready diſcuſſed, as well as the places ſituated in the line of Mr. Smith's 
route. The ſpace included between theſe points, and which is 
chiefly fituated in the ſoubah of Agimere, has undergone a very 
conſiderable improvement in its geography, ſince the publication 
of my laſt map; by the contributions of Mr. Haſtings, Mr. 
Benſley, and Col. Popham. I know not who the authors of the 
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ſeveral maps in queſtion were; they have, however, my acknow- 
ledgments for the aſſiſtance I have received from them: and 1 
grieve to reflect, that ſome of the perſonages who furniſhed the 
moſt intereſting matter towards the improvement of this work, have 
not lived to be witnefles of the ſucceſs of their labours. The tract 
in queſtion, includes among others, the provinces of Cheitore and 
Oudipour, ſubject. to the Rana or chief Prince among the Rajpoots ; 
and the antiquity of whoſe houſe may be gathered, by the name 
Rhanne appearing in Ptolemy, nearly in its proper poſition, as a 
province. The province of Agimere in general has ever been the 
country of Rajpoots; that is, the warrior tribe among the Hin- 
doos, and which are noticed in Arrian, and Diodorus: and Chei- 
tore or Oudipour (which J conſider as ſynonimous) is, I believe, 
reckoned the firſt among the Raj poot ſtates. The whole conſiſts 
generally of high mountains divided by narrow vallies; or of plains, 
environed by mountains, acceſſible only by narrow paſſes and de- 
files: in effect, one of the ſtrongeſt countries in the world; yet 
having a ſufficient extent of arable land: of dimenſions equal to the 
ſupport of a numerous population; and bleſſed with a mild climate; 
being between the 24th and 28th degrees of latitude!: in ſhort, a 
country likely to remain for ever in the hands of its preſent poſſeſ- 
ſors; and to prove the aſylum of the Hindoo religion and cuſtoms. 
Notwithſtanding the attacks that have been made on it, by the 
Gaz navide, Pattan, and Mognl Emperors, it has never been more 
than notninally reduced. Some of their fortreſſes, with which 
the country abounds, were indeed taken; but THE SPIRITS OF IN. 
DEPENDENT NATIONS, DO NOT RESIDE IN FORTRESSES;; nor are 
they to be conquered with them. Accordingly; every war made 
on theſe people, even by Aurungzebe, ended in a ien, or 
defeat, on the fide of the aſſailanRtt e. 
Cheitore was the capital of the Rana in the days of his greatneſs. 

1. was a fortreſs and city of great extent, ſituated on a mountain; 
but has been in ruins ſince the time of Aurungzebe in 1681: and 
W X had 
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had once before experienced a like fate from the hands of Acbar, in 
1567, The poſition of this place is inferred from the account of 
Sir Thomas Roe, who made it 105 coſſes from Mundu, and 51 
from Agimere. From this I haye been led to place it in lat. 
25* 21', lon. 74 56'. The different MS. maps, give its poſition 
more to the weſt ; and indeed, one of them, ſo far as to throw it 
near the great road from Amedabad to Meerta. 'The cauſe of this, 
is a miſtake in the difference of longitude between Agra and Guze- 
rat, which has been reckoned too much in theſe MSS. Cheitore, 
placed as above, is only about 181 G. miles on the weſt of Nar- 
wah : Mr. Haſtings's MS. map, gives this diſtance at 196; Col. 
Popham's at 195; Col. Muir's at 193 ; and a map of Malwa 231. 
All but the laſt, aſſign it the ſame parallel as Narwah : while my 
conſtruction places it 19 minutes more ſouthwardly: the map of 
Malwa, alone places it 18“ ſouth of Narwah. Mr. Haſtings's copy 
agrees with the conſtruction, in making it bear about 88 W from 
Agimere ; but ſhortens the diſtance about 6 coſſes. 

Rantampour, a very celebrated fortreſs in the Indian hiſtories, is 
ſituated in the eaſtern quarter of Agimere, and has its poſition from 
the ſame MSS.: and in the SE quarter of the ſame ſoubah; many 
other noted fortreſſes and reſidencies of Rajahs, are extracted from 
the ſame MSS. ; aſſiſted by Col. Camac's tables of routes: ſuch as 
Kotta, Boondi, Gandhar, Thora, Suiſopour, Sandri, Mandelgur, 
&c. And in Marwar, or the north diviſion of Agimere, Nagore, 
Bicaneer, Catchwana, Didwanah, Samber, &c. &c. The upper 
part of the courſes of the Chumbul, Sinde, and Sepra rivers, appear 
now, for the firſt time, in ſome fort of detail; though it mult be 
long, e er the geography of parts ſo remote from our eſtabliſhments 
and influence, can be in any degree correct: and the reader will 
pardon his being reminded, that the geography we are treating of, 
includes an extent equal to one half of Europe. | 

The Ayin Acbaree has furniſhed ſome new ideas 8 the 
diviſion of the ſoubah of Agimere. It conſiſted at that time of 
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three grand diviſions, Marwar, Meywar, and Hadowty (or Na- 
gore); and theſe contained 7 circars or ſubdiviſions, Agimere, Chie- 
tore, Rantampour, Joudypour, Sirowy, Nagore, and Beykancer 
(or Bicaneer). Marwar, as including the circar and fortreſs of 
Agimere, has grown almoſt ſynonimous with Agimere, in common 
acceptation. The extent of this province as given by the ſame 
book, is 168 coſſes, or about 320 B. miles, from eaſt to weſt ; and 
1 50 coſſes, or 28 5 B. miles, from N to S: and its extent on the 
map, juſtifies this account. Such is the province of the Rajpoots: 
the grain cultivated there is chiefly of the dry kind; and from the 
indulgence granted to this tribe throughout India, namely, that of 
feeding on goat's fleſh, we may infer, that the cuſtom originated 
in this mountainous country. The taxes amounted (in the time of 
Acbar) to no more than a ſeventh, or eighth, of the produce of the 
harveſt. | 

We come next to the Gohud and Narwah provinces, between 
the Chumbul and Sinde rivers. Much of this tract was deſcribed 
by Mr. Cameron, in a map communicated by the late Col. Camac : 
but even a province equal to one of the largeſt Engliſh counties, is 
loſt in ſuch a map, as the one under conſideration. Beyond this, 
on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, to the Betwah river, is filled up chiefly 
with Col. Camac's information. Between that river, and the Ner- 
budda, the Perſian book of routes (ſee page 146) furniſhes the 
road between Callinger and Bilſah, and becomes intereſting by its 
leading through Sagur (the Sageda, of Ptolemy) a capital fortreſs 
and town, fituated on a branch of the Cane river, about 55 G. 
miles to the eaſtward of Bilſah. This route was alſo tranſlated by 
Mr. Anderſon. It gives only 78 coſſes between Pannah (or Purnah, 
the famous diamond mine of Bundelcund, and ſuppoſed to be the 
Panaſſa of Ptolemy) which, I ſhould apprehend, was a miſtake ; 
as the diſtance on a ſtraight line, is 165 G. miles. Sagur, however, 
being ſtated at 26 coſſes from Bilſah, a known point, does not allow 
of being far miſplaced, by an error in the ſcale. 
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Bilſah is placed by a route of Col. Camac's, leading from Sirong 
to Bopal ; and being confined by theſe points on two fides, and by 
the routes of Goddard and Smith, on the others ; it cannot be far 
out of its place. Bilſah, which is almoſt in the heart of India, 
affords tobacco of the moſt delicate kind, throughout that whole 
region; and which is diſtributed accordingly *. 

Chanderee, and bther places along the courſe of the Betwah, are 
either from Col. Camac's routes, or Col. Muir's map. Chanderee 
is a very ancient city, and within the province of Malwa. The 
Ayin Acbaree ſays, * there are 14,000 ſtone houſes in it.” It is 
now, like moſt of the ancient cities of Hindooſtan, fallen into de- 
cay; but is ſtill the reſidence of a principal Rajah. The routes in the 
central parts of Malwa, are from Col. Muir's map: Hindia, is from 
Tavernier, ſuppoſing it was meant by Andi. It is aſtoniſhing how 
he could ſo far miſtake the couſe of the Nerbudda at that city, as 
to ſuppoſe it ran into the Ganges. | 

A Hindoo map of Bundela or Bundelcund, including generally 
the tract between the Betwah and Soane rivers, and from the 
Ganges to the Nerbudda ; was obligingly communicated by Mr. 
Boughton. Rouſe, who alſo tranſlated the names in it, from the 
Perſian. This map points out ſeveral places that I had not heard 
of before, and aſſiſts in fixing many others of which I had been 
partially informed. e 3 

The country between Mirzapoqr and the heads of the Soane and 
Nerbudda, was explored by Major William Bruce, who ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the eſcalade of Gwalior in 1780 F. 
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* A difference of opinion ſeems to have ariſen, among the learned, whether tobacco came 
originally from Aſia or America. It was poſſibly indigenous to both continents. It is univer- 
ſally diſſeminated over Hindooſtan, and China: and appears to have been in uſe ſo long, in the 
former, that it is not regarded as a new plant. It is there named Tamba-patra; that is the 

copper, or copper coloured, leaf. | | 
+ The circumſtances attending this capture are ſo very curious, that I cannot. help inſerting: 
them here, though confeſſedly out of place. Fhey are extracted from the printed account of 
GWAL1OR, Which accompanies a beautiful engraved view of that fortreſs, publiſhed in 1784. 
The fortreſs of Gwalior ſtands on a vaſt rock of about 4 miles in length, but narrow, and 


of unequal breadth; and nearly flat at the top. The ſides are ſo ſteep as to appear almoſt. 
| | | perpen- 
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During his expedition, he verified a fact which had been long 
doubted, though ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on by the natives; (viz.) that 
the Soane and Nerbudda rivers had their common ſource from a 
pond, or lake, on the ſouthern confines of the Allahabad province. 
Theſe rivers do literally flow from the ſame lake; making, con- 
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perpendicular in every part; for where it was not naturally ſo, it has been ſcarped away : and 
the height from the plain below, is from 200 to 3oo feet. The rampart conforms to the edge 
of the precipice all round; and the oaly entrance to it, is by ſteps running up the ſide of the 
rock, detended on the fide next the country by a wall and baſtions, and farther guarded by 7 
ſtone gateways at certain diſtances from each other. The area within is full of noble buildings, 
re{ervoirs of water, wells, and cultivated land; ſo that it is really a little diftri& in itſelf. 
At the N. W. foot of the mountain, is the town, pretty Jarge, and well built ; the houſes all 
of ſtone. To have beſieged this place, would have been vam; for nothing but a ſurprize or 
blockade could have carried it. 

A tribe of banditti from the diſtrict of Gohud had been accuſtomed to rob about this town, 
and once in the dead of night had climbed up the rock, and got into the fort. This iatelli- 
gence they had communicated to the Rana, who often thought of availing himſelf of it, but 
was fearful of undertaking an enterprize of ſuch moment with his own troops. 

At length, he informed Colonel Popham of it, who ſent a party of the robbers to conduct 
ſome of his own ſpies to the ſpot. They accordingly climbed up in the night, and found that 
the guards generally went to ſleep after their rounds. Popham now ordered ladders to be 
made, but with ſo much ſecreſy, that until the night of the ſurprize, a few Officers only knew 
it. On the zd of Auguſt, 1780, in the evening, a party was ordered to be in readineſs to march 
under the command of Major Bruce; and Popham put himſelf at the head of 2 battilions which 
were immediately to follow the ſtorming party. To prevent as much as poſlible, any noiſe in 
approaching or aſcending the rock, a kind of ſhoes of woollen cloth were made for the ſepoys, 
and ſtuffed with cotton. At 11 o'clock, the whole detachment marched from the camp at 
Reypour, 8 miles from Gwalior, through unfrequented paths, and reached it a little before dav- 
break. Juſt as Bruce arrived at the foot of the rock, he ſaw the lights which accompanied the 
rounds, moving along the rampart, and heard the centinels cough (the mode of ſignifying that 
All is well, in an Indian camp, or garriſon) which might have damped the ſpirit of many men, 
but ſerved only to inſpire him with more confidence; as the moment for action, that is, the 
interval between the paſling of the rounds, was now aſcertained. Accordingly, when the lights 
were gone, the wooden ladders were placed againſt the rock, and one of the robbers firſt 
mounted, and returned with an account that the guard was retired to ſleep. Lieutenant Ca- 
meron, the engineer, next mounted, and tied a rope ladder to the battlements of the wall ; 
this kind of ladder being the only one adapted to the purpoſe of ſcaling the wall in a body (the 
wooden ones only ſerving to aſcend from crag to crag of the rock, and to aſſiſt in fixing the rope 
ladder.) When all was ready, Major Bruce, with 20 ſepoy grenadiers, aſcended without 
being diſcovered, and ſquatted down under the parapet ; but before a reinforcement arrived, 
three of the party had ſo little recollection as to fire on ſome of the garriſon who happened to 
be lying aſleep near them. This had nearly ruined the whole plan: the garriſon were, of 
courle alarmed, and ran in great numbers towards the place; but ignorant of the ſtrength of 
the aſſailants (as the men fired on had been killed outright) they ſuffered themſelves to be 
ſtopped by the warm fire kept up by the ſmall party of grenadiers, until Colonel Popham him- 
ſelf with a conſiderable reinforcement came to their aid. The garriſon then retreated to the 
inner buildings, and diſcharged a few rockets, but ſoon afterwards. retreated precipitatelß 
through the gate ; while the priacipal Officers, thus deſerted, afſembled together in one houſe, 
and hung out a white flag. Popham ſent an Officer to give them aſſurances of quarter and 
protection; and thus, in the ſpace of two hours, this important and aſtoniſhing fortreſs was 
completely in our poſſeſſion. We had only 20 men wounded, and none killed. Oa the fide 
of the enemy, Bapogee, the Mahratta governor was killed, and moſt of the principal Officers, 
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jointly with the Ganges, an iſland of the ſouthern part of Hindoo- 
ſtan: and flowing in oppolite directions 1500 miles. The courſe 
of the Nerbudda river is aſcertained, only in certain points where 
it happens to be croſſed by any of the great roads here deſcribed: 
excepting only in the neighbourhood of Broach. All the interme- 
diate parts are drawn from report. It is repreſented to be as wide 
at Huſſingabad Gaut, as the Jumna is at Calpy: but fordable in 
moſt places, during the dry ſeaſon. 

We learn from Mr. Ewart that the Soane is named Soane-budda, 
by the people who live near the upper part of its courſe; as its 
ſiſter river is named Ner-budda. The upper part of the courſe of 
the Soane is drawn in the ſame manner as the Nerbudda is deſcribed 
to be; and the fortreſs of Bandoo-gur, near it, is from the infor- 
mation of Mr. Ewart. 

The data for the poſitions of Nagpour and Ruttunpour, are 
already given in page 142 and 144, in the diſcuſſion of the primary 
ſtations. Many roads lead from each of theſe places ; but two only 
were meaſured : one from Chittra in Bahar, through Ruttunpour, 
to Nagpour ; the other from Nagpour, through Gurrah, to Rewah 
and Mirzapour, on the Ganges. The firſt, by determining ſeveral 
points, ſuch as Surgoojah, Dongong, Kyragur, &c. enabled me 
to correct ſome of Col. Camac's eſtimated routes; and the latter, 
beſides giving the poſition of Gurrah, the capital of Gurry-Mun- 
della; affiſted in ſettling Mundella, and Deogur. The eſtimated 
routes from Nagpour, were to Ellichpour, Burhanpour, Narnalla, 
Gawile (or Gyalgur) Aurungabad, Jaffierabad, Mahur, Notchen- 
gong, Neermull, Chanda, and Manickdurg ; all. collected by Mr. 
Ewart. All theſe proved very ſatisfactory; as they correſponded 
with the diſtances of the ſeveral intervals: and Nagpour being de- 
termined with the preciſion requiſite for a general map, there is 
little doubt but that all the places between Bengal and Bombay, are 
placed within a few miles of their reſpective poſitions : that is, ad- 
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mitting the longitude of Bombay to be right, in reſpe& of Cal- 
cutta. 

Beſides the routes collected by Mr. Ewart, Mr. Watherſtone 
obligingly communicated his route from Huſſingabad Gaut, on the 
Nerbudda, to Nagpour. He was ſent thither on buſineſs of the 
higheſt political importance, by General Goddard; whoſe army 
was then encamped on the banks of the Nerbudda, in the courſe of 
its celebrated march acroſs the continent *. His journey pointed 
out, among other particulars, the ſource of the Tapty (or Surat 
river) whoſe ſpring is more remote than we had an idea of. It 
riſes at Maltoy, a town fituated 42 coſſes to the N W of Nagpour : 
ſo that its couſe, is full two thirds of the length of that of the 
Nerbudda. The diſtance between Huſlingabad and Nagpour, is 
100 coſſes. 

Ellichpour is a fine city, and was anciently the chief city of 
Berar proper ; by which I mean to diſtinguiſh the province known 
in the Ayin Acbaree by that name: for our modern acceptation of 
Berar, includes the whole country between Dowlalabad and Orifla ; 
the eaſtern part of which, was neither reduced by. Acbar, nor even 
known, in particulars, to the author of the Ayin Acbaree. At 
preſent, Ellichpour is the capital of a large province or diſtri, 
ſubje& to the Nizam; but paying a chout, or nominal fourth part 
of its revenues, to Nagpour. 

Deogur, or Deogire 4, was anciently a capital city, and the reſi- 
dence of the Rajah of Goondwaneh ; or, as he is called in the Ayin 


In juſtice to General Goddard's memory, I think it incumbent on me to obſerve that the 
author of the Hiſtory of Hyder Ally (publiſhed in 1784) though ſeemingly inclined to com- 
pliment him, has depreciated the merits of the undertaking, by over-rating the numbers and 
quality of General Goddard's troops. M. D. L. T. fates the ſtrength of the army at 8000 ; 
of which, ſays he, 1200 were EuROoPEANnNs. The truth is, that the detachment” confifted of 
103 European commiſſioned officers, and 6624 native troops of all denominations ; and without 
a ſingle corps of Europeans. In the return from whence this was copied, the ſervants and 
followers of this little army, amount to no leis a number, than 19,779 : beſides the bazar or 
market people, not included in the return: and theſe are eſtimated at 12,000 more: in all, 
more than 4 followers to each fighting man. 


+ This muſt not be confounded with a city of the ſame name, which ftogd near the ſite of 
Dowlatabad. | 
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Acbaree, the Goond Rajah; the Nerbudda being then the ſouthern 
limit of Hindooſtan. This province appears to be one of the moſt 
elevated in Hindooſtan, ſeeing that the rivers Tapty, Bain, and 
Nerbudda, deſcend from it. Malwa, is unequivocally the higheſt; 
for there, the rivers deſcend in every direction. 
| Golam Mohamed's routes, being added to thoſe collected by Mr. 
Ewart, contribute much towards the improvement of the map, in 
the interval between the meaſured lines by Mr. Ewart : and before 
we were favoured with that gentleman's moſt valuable materials 
(which entirely ſuperſede the former, as far as they go) Golam 
Mohamed's contributed largely towards the geography of the coun- 
try round Nagpour *, Theſe we owed to the late Col. Camac, 
who to his praiſe, employed a part of his leiſure time, during his 
command on the weſtern frontier of Bahar, in enquiries concerning 
the ſtate of politics, government, geography, and nature of the 
countries included in the abovementioned tract: the geography * 
which, had till then, been very little known to us. 
Sumbulpour or Semilpour, is determined by its reputed diſtance 
from Ruttunpour, and from 4 different points in the Bengal ſurvey ; 
from routes collected by Col. Camac. Unluckily, I had placed 
Sumbulpour in the map, as it now ſtands, before I had ſeen Mr. 
Ewart's papers; by which it appears to be 10.07 11 miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of its true poſition; being in 217 25 lat., i 3* 40 
lon. ; when it ought to be in 217 34 300, and 83” 461.39”. Had 
this new poſition been eſtabliſhed on the fame principle as Nagpour 
and Ruttunpour ; that is, mathematically ; 1 ſhould not have ſcru- 
| pled to eraſe a large portion of the map, to gain ſo deſirable an 
advantage: but as it yet reſts on computed diſtances, I am content 


to point out the error in this manner. 


* The number of eſti mated coſſes between Burwah and Nagpour, u was £06. and from thence 
to Aurungabad, 163; total 359+. And the diſtance on the map is 5 174 G. miles; or at the 
rate of 41,7 coſſes to a degree: agreeing with the ſcale of coſſes, within i of a coſs, 


in a degree. * | | 11 
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The diſtance of Sumbulpour from Ruttunpour, which is hardly 
affected by the new matter, is by one account 53 coſſes; and by 
another 56 : the medium, 54 coſſes, or 78 G. miles, is the diſ- 
tance adopted. 


Then, Sumbulpour is from Doeſah in Bahar 91 coſſes 


— — Nowagur in Bahar — 59 
— —_ Raidy in Bahar „ 08 
— — Beurah in Bahar — 41 


All theſe places being nearly in one line of direction from Sum- 
bulpour, admit of a medium being ſtruck between them: and this 
medium appears to be 66 from Raidy, or 95 G. miles. The in- 
terſection of theſe lines of diſtances, from Ruttunpour and Raidy, 
is nearly at right angles; and they meet as is ſaid above, in lat. 
21? 34 30“, lon. 83 46“ 30”. This poſition falls out 142 G. 
miles from Cattack; and Mr. Motte, who traced this road, toge- 
gether with the courſe of the Mahanada in 1766, made the diſtance 
129: he alſo reckoned 51 difference of latitude, and it appears to. 
be 64 
The lower road from Nagpour to Sumbulpour, through Raipour, 
is from Golam Mohamed; and the upper, by Dumdah and Sooran- 
gur, is Mr. Thomas's.; communicated by Mr. Ewart. The lower 
route, which is checked, laterally, by the diſtance of Raipour from 
Ruttunpour, points out alſo the courſe and navigable part of the 
Mahanuddy, or Mahanada river. Arung is the furtheſt point to 
which it is navigable, from the ſea. The upper road croſſes the 
river, near the conflux of the Hutſoo river, which is alſo navigable, 
to Dungong. By the deviation of the road between Nagpour and. 
Soonpour, from the true line of direction towards Cattack,, it may 
be inferred that the country on the ſouth of it, is either deſert, or 
in a ſtate of anarchy. We are however, not well informed on this. 
point, but have every reaſon to ſuppoſe it; and the rather, as Mr. 
1 Thomas 
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Thomas mentions Deuancole near Soonpour, as a retreat of ban- 
ditti. | | 

| Soorangur, where the roads divide to Sumbulpour, and Soon- 
pour, is the burial place of the late Mr. Eliott ; who died on his 
way from Calcutta to Nagpour, in October 1778. At that criſis, 
when the fate of the Britiſh empire in India, hung ſuſpended by a 
lender thread, this gentleman was ſent by Mr. Haſtings, on an 
embaſſy to the Court of Nagpour, which at that time, might be 
{aid to hold the balance of power, in Hindooſtan. Zeal for the 
public good, prompted him to undertake a ſervice of great perſonal 
danger; and which eventually occaſioned his death. Mr. Haſtings 
cauſed a monument to be erected to his memory, on the ſpot: and 
'alfo commemorated his early genius and attainments, and no leſs 
early death, in ſome lines, which make part of an imitation of an ode 
of Horace *. Soorangur is about 270 road miles ſhort of Nagpour, 
and 470 from Calcutta; and lies out of the direct road. 

I obſerved above, that Sumbulpour is miſplaced ; and this occa- 
ſioned an error in all the places between Ruttunpour and Cattack. 
For the diſtance between Soorangur and Soonpour is too ſmall ; and 
between the latter and Cattack, too great; the Mahanada not 
making fo deep a winding or elbow, between Boad and Sumbul- 
pour, as Mr. Motte deſcribed, and as is repreſented in the map. 
Golam Mohamed reckoned only 137 coſſes between Nagpour and 
Sumbulpour : but the conſtruction will not allow of leſs than 1 57 ; 
which is a miſtake not eaſily to be accounted for. 

| Boad, a fort near the Mahanada, is ſaid by Col. Camac to be 40 
coſſes only, from Gumſoar, in the Ganjam diſtri : by conſtruction 


An early death was ELtorT's doom, 
I ſaw his op'ning virtues bloom, 
And manly ſenſe unfold ; 
Too ſoon to fade! I bade the ſtone, 
Record his name *midſt hordes unknown, 
Unknowing what it told, 
Hos. Book II. Ode xvi. 


See the New Annual Regiſter for 1786. 
it 
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it is 46 ; which difference is probably occafioned by the miſtake in 
the poſition of Sumbulpour. On the weſt of Boad, and near the 
Mahanuddy river, Mr. Thomas paſled a town of the name of 
Beiragur ; which I take to be the place noted in the Ayin Acbaree, 
as having a diamond mine in its neighbourhood, There is indeed, 
a mine of more modern date, in the vicinity of Sumbulpour; but 
this whole quarter muſt from very early times have been famous for 
producing diamonds. Ptolemy's Adamas river anſwers perfectly to 
the Mahanuddy : and the diſtrict Sabaræ, on its banks, is ſaid to 
abound in diamonds. Although this geographer's map of India, 
is ſo exceedingly faulty, in the general form of the whole tract; 
yet ſeveral parts of it, are deſcriptive. When we perceive the head 
of the river juſt mentioned, placed among the Bundela hills, and 
Arcot thruſt up into the middle of India; we ought to reflect, that 
Ptolemy's ideas were collected from the people who failed along the 
coaſt, and who deſcribed what they had ſeen and heard, without 
regard to what lay beyond it : and moreover, made-uſe of too wide 
a ſcale ; as commonly happens when the ſphere of knowledge io 
confined, and the geographer works ad libitum, from the coaſt, 
towards the interior of an unknown continent. Whoever conſults 
Ptolemy's map of India, ſhould carry theſe ideas in his mind : that 
the conſtruction of it is founded on three lines; one of which, 
is that of the whole coaſt, from the gulf of Cambay, round to the 
Ganges ; a ſecond, the courſe of the Indus, and the gulfs of Cutch 
and Cambay ; and the third, the common road from the Panjab to 
the mouths of the Ganges. The objects within theſe lines, have a 
relative dependance on each line reſpeQtively ; and are invariably 
placed at too great a diſtance within them : it therefore happens, 
that an object which ſhould have occupied a place near one of the 
lines, is thruſt towards the middle of the map; and this being a 
general caſe, places on oppoſite ſides of India, are crouded together, 
as Arcot and Sagur {Sagheda} are. At the fame time the central 
parts are wholly omitted; as being, in reality, unknown, Some 
* 3 may 
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may treat with ridicule, what I have ſaid on the ſcore of PTOLENMY 
but a work which has travelled down to us from the ſecond century 
of our æra, muſt have poſſeſſed ſomething worthy to recommend it, 
and to keep it alive: and, at leaſt merits an explanation. 

Mr. Motte's route along the Mahanuddy, was deſcribed from 
- computed diſtances, and bearings by a compaſs. He alſo took the 
latitude of Sumbulpour, in a rough manner, and made it nearly the 
ſame as that of Balaſore ; that is, about 21 degrees and a half. 
The mouths of this river, which form an aſſemblage of low woody 
iſlands, like the Ganges, and many other rivers, have never been 
"traced, but are deſcribed from report only. At the mouth of the 
principal channel, near Falſe Point, is a fortified iſland, named 
Cajung, or Codjung. 

This brings us into the neighbourhood of the Chilka lake, which 
bounds the circars (or NORTHERN CIRCARS) on the north. This 
lake "ſeems the effect of the breach of the ſea, over a flat, ſandy 
ſhore, ' whoſe elevation was ſomething above the level of the country 
within. Pulicat lake appears to have the ſame origin. Both of 
them communicate with the ſea, by a very narrow but deep open- 
ing; and are ſhallow within. The Chilka lake is about 40 miles 
in length from NE to S W; and in moſt places 12 or 15 wide; 
with a narrow flip of ſandy ground, between it and the ſea. It has 
many inhabited iflands in it. On the NW it is bounded by a 
ridge of mountains; a continuatioh of that, which extends from 
the Mahanuddy to the Godavery river; and ſhuts up the circars 
towards the Continent. The Chilka, therefore, forms a paſs on 
each ſide of it, towards the Cattack province. It is deſcribed from 
the obſervations of Mr. Cotsford, and of Capt. Campbell: though 
poſſibly the extent of it may be ſomewhat more than is given, to- 
wards the north. It affords an agreeable diverſity of objects: 
mountains, iſlands, and foreſts; and an extended ſurface of water, 
with boats and ſmall veſſels failing on it. To thoſe who fail at 
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me diſtance from the coaſt, it has the ap prarange 4 A ms bay 3 
the ſlip of land not being viſible, 1 ph 
The famous pagoda of Jagarnaut, lies a few ail to ithe 66% 
| wake of this lake, and cloſe on the ſea ſhore. It is a ſhapeleſs maſs 
of building: and no otherwiſe remarkable, than as one of the' firſt 
objects of Hindoo veneration; and as an excellent ſea. mark, on a 
coaſt which is perfectly flat, and exhibits a continued ſameneſs; 
and that in a quarter, where a diſcriminating object becomes of the 
higheſt importance to navigators. It has no claim to great anti- 
quity: and I am led to ſuppoſe that it ſucceeded the temple of 
Sumnaut in Guzerat ; which was deſtroyed by Mahmood in the 
11th century. Poſſibly the remote ſituation, and the nature of the 
country near it, ſhut up by mountains and deep rivers, might re- 
commend the ſpot, where Jagarnaut is ſituated: for we find Oriſſa 
was not an early conqueſt. . of 2581 
The circars are deſcribed from 3 . The n- 
ſtruction of the ſea coaſt has already been diſcuſſed in the firſt ſec- 
tion. Our poſſeſſions in this quarter, extend no where more than 
50 B. miles inland; and in ſome. places, not more than 203; be- 
tween the Chilka lake, and the Godavery rivet: and between this 
river and the Kiſtna, about 70 or 75. So that the circars form a 
flip of territory, bounded on one fide by the ſea; and on the other, 
generally, by a ridge of mountains, that runs nearly parallel to it. 
Col. Pearſe's line, runs entirely through this tract; and may be 
conſidered as the foundation, on which a ſuperſtructure has been 
raiſed, by the labours of many different people. The diſtrict round 
Ganjam, known by the name of Itchapour, and which is one of 
the diviſions of the Cicacole country; is drawn from Mr. Cots- 
ford's very elegant map. The Tickly diſtrict, adjoining to it, on 
the ſouth, is chiefly. from Lieut. Cridland's ſurveys ; and extends 
to Cicacole town (the Cocala of Ptolemy). From Cicacole, to 
Viſagapatam, including the country to the foot of the mountains, 
is taken from an old MS. map of Mr. Dalrymple's: and from 
thence 
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thence to Rajamundry, is taken from a map of Col. Forde's marches, 
collated with Montreſor's large map, at the Eaſt India Houſe. It 
is all along to be underſtood that Col. Pearſe's line (corrected as in 
page 10) forms the ſcale of the parts in queſtion. The remaining 
part of the circars ; that is, between the Godavery and Kiſtna rivers, 
is chiefly taken from a map of that country, publiſhed by Mr. 
Dalrymple ; the ground-work of which is compoſed of the late 
Major Stevens's materials. The routes to Joypour and Badrachil- 
lum, are on the authority of Mr. Claud Ruſſell; and the poſition 
of the latter place, which is very near to the Godavery, a accords 
with Mr. Montreſor's idea, as expreſſed in his large map. 
The Godavery river, or Gonga Godowry, (ſometimes called the 
Gang in Feriſhta's hiſtory) was, till very lately, conſidered as the 
fame with the Cattack river, or Mahanuddy. As we had no autho- 
rity, that I can find, for ſuppoſing it, the opinion muſt have been 
taken up, on a ſuppoſition that there was no opening between the 
months of the Kiſtna and Mahanuddy (or Cattack river) of magni- 
tude ſufficient for ſuch a river as the Gonga. It could not be for 
the want of ſpace ſufficient for the Cattack river to accumulate in, 
independent of the Gonga; for the diſtance is as great from the 
mouth of the Cattack river to the Berar mountains ; as from the 
mouth of the Godavery to the Baglana mountains. The truth is, 
that no juſt account of theſe rivers, any more than of the Burram- 
pooter, had then reached any European geographer. Succeeding 
enquiries and diſcoveries have made it certain, that the Godavery is 
the river that runs under Rajamundry, and falls into the ſea between 
Coringa and Narfapour ; and that the Cattack river riſes in the 
Ruttunpour country. But the recent diſcovery (to Europeans) of 
the Bain Gonga, whoſe courſe is directly acrofs the ſuppoſed courſe 
of the Gonga, (the name given to this compound river, whoſe head 
was the Godavery, 'and tail the Mahanuddy) clears up at once the 
ambiguity ; if any there could be ſuppoſed to remain, after Lap 
diſcuſſion of the ſubje& in the memoir of the map of 1782. 
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nary ſtreams. The Beemah is "ſuppoſed to have ſimilar virtues: nor 
are ſacred rivers by any means uncommon, in other parts of India. 
The Godavery, after traverſing the Dowlatabad ſoubah, and the 
country of Tellingana, from weſt to eaſt, turns to the ſouth-eaſt ; 
and receiving the Bain Gonga, about 90 miles above the ſea, be- 
ſides many ſmaller rivers, ſeparates into two principal. channels at 
Rajamundry ; and thoſe ſubdividing again, form altogether, ſeveral 
tide harbours, for veſſels of moderate burthen. Ingeram, . Coringa, 
Yanam, Bandarmalanka, and Narſapour, are among the places ſitu- 
ated at the mouth of this river; which appears to be the moſt con- 
ſiderable one, between the Ganges and Cape Comorin. Extenſive 
foreſts of teek trees border on its banks, within the mountains ; 
and ſupply ſhip timber for the uſe of the ports. abovementioned : 

and the manner of launching the ſhips in thoſe ports, being very 
ſingular, I have ſubjoined an account of it in a note 5 „The 
Godavery was traced about 70 miles above its mouth; the reſt; of 
its courſe is deſcribed only from report ; fave only at the conflux 
of the Bain river, and in places where different roads ph it; un- 


The ſhip or veſſel is built with her keel parallel to che ſhore ; and, as it : may happen, 
from 200 to 300 feet from low water mark. When compleated, ſhe-is placed on two ſtrong 
pieces of timber, called dogs (in the nature of a ſledge of enormous dimenſions) and on theſe, a 
ſort of moveable cradle is conſtrued; to keep the veſſel upright. Two long Palmyra trees, as 
levers of the ſecond kind, are then applied to the ends of the dogs, and by means of theſe powers, 
they, together with the veſſel that reſts on them, are gradually puſhed fo 15 rwards over a platform 
of logs, until they arrive at the loweſt pitch of low water; or as far beyond it, as the levers can 
be uſed. Tackles are applied to the ends of the levers, to increaſe the power: the fulcrums, are 
wreaths of rope, faſtened to the logs on which the veſſel ſlides: and are removed forwards as ſhe 
advances. 'Two cables from the , ſide, are faſtened to the veſſel, to prevent, her trom 
fliding too rapidly; and theſe are gradually let out, as ſhe advances.” 1 if A of 

It is commonly the work of two days to tranſport the veſſel to the mar in of low water. 
If the tide does not "riſe high enough to float her from thence (which it ſeldom does if the 
veſſel be of any conſiderable burthen) part of the cradle is taken away, and the ſhip lett 
chiefly to the ſupport of the cables till high water, when they are fuddenly let go, and 
the veſſel falls on her fide: and with the fall, diſengages herſelf from the remains of the 
cradle, and at the ſame time, plunges into deeper water. A ſhip of 500 tons Lg been 
launched in this manner. 1 
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til we arrive at the part wheze M. Buſſy's marches have deſcribed 
it, in common with other particulars. 

The courſe of the Bain Gonga (or Bain river) as I have - juſt 
obſerved, is quite a new acquiſition to Geography ; and we are in- 
' debted to the late Col. Camac, for it. This river, which has a 
courſe of near 400 miles, was not known to us, even by report, till 
very lately. It riſes near the ſouthern bank of the Nerbudda, and 
runs ſouthward through the heart of Berar ; and afterwards mixes 
with the Godavery, within the hills that bound our northern circars. 
This circumſtance confutes at once the idea of the Godavery being 
a continuation of the Cattack river. I cannot find how far up the 
Bain Gonga is navigable ; but it is mentioned as a very large river, 
in the early part of its courſe; and is probably equal i in bulk to the 
Godavery, when it joins it. | 

There yet remains in the map, between the known parts of Berar, 
Golconda, Orifla, and the circars, a void ſpace of near 300 miles 
in length, and 250 in breadth ; nor is it likely ever to be filled 
up, unleſs a very great change takes place in the ſtate of European 
politics in India: for we appear not to have penetrated beyond the 
firſt ridge of mountains, till very lately; when the diſcovery of the 
black pepper plant was made, in the diſtricts of Rampa. 

Beyond the great ridge of mountains (which may be 60 or 70 
miles inland) and towards Berar, is a very extenſive tract of woody 
and mountainous country, with which the adjacent countries appear 
to have but little, if any, communication. We may fairly ſuppoſe 
that to be a country void of the goods in general efteem among 
mankind, that does not tempt either their avarice, or ambition. Al- 
though ſurrounded by people who are in a high degree of civiliza- 
tion; and who abound in uſeful manufactures, we are told that 
the few ſpecimens of theſe miſerable people who have appeared in 
the circars, uſe no covering but a wiſp of ſtraw. We know not, 
with any degree of certainty, how far this wild country extends 
within the great ridge of mountains, between the parallels of 17? 


and 
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and 20? ; but the firſt civilized people that We hear of beyond them, 
are the Berar Mahrattas. I think it probable that it may extend 
150 miles, or more. However, a party of Berar Mahrattas found 
their way through this country, and the Bobilee hills, in 1774, 
(Orme vol. I. page 373) at an opening called Salloregaut, in the Cica- 
eule circar. Our ignorance reſpecting this tract may well be accounted 
for, by its lying out of the line of communication between our 
ſettlements; aud by its never having been the ſeat of any war, in 
which the Europeans have taken part. I ſuſpect, however, that 
the tract in queſtion, is either too t or too FIN to / Ae 
or: uſefully explore. tn. een 
Between the Godavery and Kiſtna liners, * on th 9 
of Hydrabad, was the ancient country of Tellingana (or Tilling) 
of which Warangole (the Arinkill, of Feriſhta) was the capital. 
The ſite of this capital is {till evident, by means of the old ram- 
parts; which is amazingly extenſive. A modern, fortreſs is con- 
ſtructed within it; and is in the poſſeſſion of the Nizam. Col. 
Peach marched by way of Ellore and Combamet, to this place, 
during the war of 1767 ; and the road was ſurveyed by Lieutenant, 
now Major Gardner. His horizontal diſtance from Ellore to Wa- 
rangole was 134 G. miles: and the bearing, W3z3 N.. A note 
accompanying Major Stevens's copy of this route, ſays, that the 
latitude of Warangole is 175 57“: and this bearing and diſtance ac- 
cords with it. I am ignorant of the exact relative poſitions | f 
Warangole and Hydrabad : Montreſor's map makes the diſtahee 
between them 45 G. miles. My conſtruction makes it 47, and 
the bearing of Warangole from Hydrabad NE by N. Montreſor's 
bearing of Warangole from Ellore, is very faulty; and it is re- 
markable, that though there are ſeveral plans of this road, moſt of 
them differ widely, both in bearing and diſtance. Major Gardner's 
I:apprehend, may be depended on... 


His bearing is corretted by the compaſs of Col. Pearſe's map, from which it differed 20 55”; 
Z The 
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The places round Warangole, are taken from a MS, map of Mr. 
Dalrymple's. Byarem, Culloor, Damapetta, &c. are all from 
MSS. belonging to the fame gentleman. - 

The road from Hydrabad to Nagpour, was communicated by 
Mr. John Holland. The diſtance is ſtated at 169 coſſes; which 
agrees remarkably well with the interval on the map: and, as Nag- 
pour is a fixed kein we may infer, that Hydrabad ought to be 
rather in 17 12 than 17 24 (ſee page 140). The two places 
bear nearly N and 8 from each other; and the whole diſtance, of 
courſe, is difference of latitude. A place named Indelavoy or En- 
delavoy (Indelvai, in Tavernier, and Thevenot) appears in this 
route, between the Godavery and Hydrabad : and Thevenot's 
route from Aurungabad to Hydrabad, falling in there, deter- 
mines the direction of both roads; and alſo the poſitions of 
Indour, and Sitanagur ; the latter being a famous pagoda in that 
part. Neermul, a city of note, belonging to the Nizam, alſo riſes 
in this route; and is about 10 G. miles from the north ſide of the 
Godavery, and about 132 from Nagpour. Mr. Ewart alſo collected 
ſome routes between Nagpour, Neermul, and Hydrabad : and a 
route by way of Chanda, appears in Mr. Orme's hiſtorical frag- 
ments of the Mogul empire. As one of Mr. Ewart's routes gives 
the poſition of this Chanda, (a conſiderable city belonging to Nag- 
pour, and about 70 G. miles to the ſouth of it) we are enabled to 
lay down this road; which was marched over, by M. Bufly. 

Another prinepal branch of che Godavery, is the Manzorah ; a 
conſiderable river which riſes in the country of Amednagur, and 
after a circuitous courſe by Beder, joins the main river below Nander. 
Many intereſting poſitions ariſe in the marches of M. Buſly, be- 
tween Hydrabad and Aurungabad, by the two roads of Beder, and 
Nander; and no leſs in the march from Aurungabad to Sanore. 
| Beder is a fortified city, about 80 road miles to the N W of Hy- 


drabad; and was in former times the capital of a conſiderable king- 
dom. 8 8 
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The road from Beder to Burhanpour, through Patris, and Jaf- 
fierabad, is from M. Thevenot. It aſſiſts in determining the poſi- 
tion of Jaffierabad, a principal town on the N E of Aurungabad. 
The road from Nander to Nagpour, through Mahur, is partly from 
M. Buſſy, and partly from Mr. Ewart ; by whoſe account. Mahur * 
is 78 coſſes, but by conſtruction about 87, S W from Nagpour. 
The road from Poonah to Beder, is taken from the journal of the 
late Col. Upton ; who returned from his embaſſy, by the route of Hy- 
drabad, and the circars, to Bengal. His journal has much merit, 
as being full and deſcriptive of the countries he paſſed through; as 
well as of their reſpective boundaries: but he was unlucky in 
eſtimating his courſe ; and it happens that we have no croſs line, to 
correct it. anti 
The road from Aurungabad to Sanore-Bancapour, is Naben Soon 
the map of M. Buſſy's marches : and Sanore was the extreme point 
of his campaigns, that way. See Orme vol. I. p. 425. I could 
only take the bearing and diſtance, as I found them in the map 
and it is a great defect, chat in ſo conſiderable an extent, there 
ſhould be no obſervation of latitude ; that wy know of. By the 
data, Sanore is placed in lat. 15 39“, lon. 7544.3, or about 117 
G. miles E by N from Goa. There is nothing to check this poſi 
tion, from the Malabar ſide: not even the number of computed 
coſſes from Goa. However, let the matter ſtand as it may, with 
reſpect to the mathematical exactneſs of the queſtion; had. it, not 
been for theſe marches of M. Buſſy (the only monument remaining 
to the French nation, of their former ſhort-lived influence and 
power in the Deccan) the geography of theſe parts, would have 
been extremely imperfect: but as they extend through more than 
4 degrees of latitude, and more than 5 of longitude ; they occupy 
not only the principal part of the Deccan, but by fixing the poſi-- 
tions of fo many capital places, and interſecting the courſes of ſo 
many rivers, tend to clear up many other poſitions. 1 
Z 2 Viſia- 
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Vidapout (or properly Bejapour) is not ſo well aſcertained as 
wight be wiſhed. Mandeſloe, who travelled the roads himſelf. 
ſays, that it is 80 A from Dabul, on the coaſt 'of Malabar ; 
and 84 from Goa; which, if meant of French leagues of 3000 
paces, with an allowance of one in ſeven for windings, will give 
142 G, miles from Dabul, and 149 from Goa: making Bejapour in 
lat. 175 26 30”, lon. 75 19“. P. du Val, who formed a map of 
Mandeſloe s routes (a copy of which is in the Britiſh Muſeum) and 
probably had lights, beſides what are furniſhed by the travels, to 
guide! him; makes the diſtance between Dabul and Bejapour, grea- 
ter than between Bejapour and Goa, And this I think likely'to 
be the caſe, though contrary to what is ſaid in the travels. 

Tavernier reckons 85 coſſes from Goa to Bejapour (or rather per- 
haps from Bicholim, the landing place on the continent) or 8 days 
journey: which 8 days, ſhould be about 144 G. miles on a ſtraight 
line ; and agrees with what is ſaid above. He fays alſo, that from 
Bejapour to Golconda, the diſtance is ꝙ days journey, or 100 coſſes 
more: but this account muſt be exceedingly vague ; becauſe Goa 
and olconda are near 230 coſſes aſunder, by the directeſt route; 

| and cjapour |] lies, more than 40 coſſes out of the line. Fryer 
reckons Bejapour 10 days journey from Carwar, or about 180 G. 
miles. Czfar Frederick agrees with Tuacniey'1 in Og. th it 8 days 
Journey from Goa. 

The Lettres Ed: ifiantes make thy latitude of Bejapour 170 307 0 
1 have placed it in lat. 17 26“ 30“, lon. 75 19“; that is, 149 G. 
miles from Goa; 142 from Dabul; 171 from Carwar; and 203 
from Golconda. At the ſame time, I think it probable, that it 
may not be within 20 miles of its true poſition. The particulars 
of the roads leading to it from Dabul and Goa, are from P. du Val's 
map. Bejapour is a conſiderable city, and was once the capital of 


a large kingdom of the ſame name. It is now in the hands of 
the Poonah Mahrattas. | ar: 
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The travels of M. Anquetil, « du Perron | from Ga to Popnah, 
have, furniſhed ſome uſeful matter towards filling up a a part, t, chat 
has long remained almoſt a perfect void, in the maps 0 tadia. 
His route crofſes that of Mandeſloe, .deſcribed by P. du Val, ta 
place named Areck or Areg, a few miles from the north "bank of 
the Kiſtna, and; on the road between Dabul and Viſiapour all. 
thus, fortunately, enables us to join his route with idee, 8. 
with ſome degree of certainty. M. Anquetil ſpeaks of coſſes and 
leagues, as ſynonimous terms; and reckons 40 of theſe, from 
Vaddal, at the weſtern foot of the Gauts, and about 12 coſſes ; (or 
leagues) SE. or E S E from Goa, to Areg: and 511 more Pls 
Areg to Poonah. Now the diſtance from Vaddal to Areg, 'capnot 
be ſuppoſed. leſs than. 100 G. miles of horizontal diſtance ; .and 
from Areg to Poonah nearly the fame : fo. that one can hardly y tell 
how to denominate his itinerary meaſure ; which is about 2 G. 
miles and a ſixth in horizontal meaſure. On the road from Poonah 
to Nimderra (in page 138) we have obſerved the fame deviation 
from. the ſtandard of the itinerary meaſures of the country ; ; for on 
that road, his coſſes turn out exactly 2 G. miles each, on a raight 
line. It ſhould. be a. rule for every traveller to uſe, not only 1 the 
meaſures, but the denomination of the country he paſſes. through; 
for then we are likely to poſſeſs a better ſcale, than his judgment 
can furniſh us with. This will be underſtood to apply to computed 
diſtances only. I have proportioned M. Anquetil 8 diſtances, as 
well as I could, conſiſtently with the ſuppoſed ſituation of Areg, in in 
reſpect of Viſiapour; Which latter place, was the primary. 15 in 
this caſme. 
His route from Goa to _ "77 = is ſo 1 * on the ordinary road 
to Viſſapour, by the Ponda Gaut. The route from the crofling 
place of the Kiſtna to Poonah, gives a general idea of the upper p part 
of the courſe of that riyer; and alſo. points out nearly the ſituation 
of | Sattarah, the capital of the Mahratta ſtate, | during the time of 
the Rajahs of Sevagee's line, This place appears, by the propor- 
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tioned diſtance of M. Anquetil's route, to be about 38 G. miles 
(horizontally) nearly 8 by E from Poonah. A native of this place 
informed me that Sattarah was reputed to be 30 coſſes (or about 
43 G. miles) S E of Poonah. I have no doubt but that M. An- 
quetil's route may be relied on, for the diſtance. It is to Mr, 
Orme's hiſtorical fragments before-mentioned, that J am indebted 
for the know ledge that M. Anquetil's book contained any ſuch 
matter. I lament exceedingly that he had not a compaſs with him, 
with which he might have taken the bearing of the road between 
Goa and Aurungabad : for in a quarter where geography is ſo 
bare of 1 that every notice of the kind is received with 
avidity, that gentleman had a fair opportunity of diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf in this way; as he may be ſaid literally to have trod a new 
path. 
The notes to Mr. Orme's hiſtorical fragments afford ſome notices 
and ſuggeſtions, that have been of ſervice. to this work. The ge- 
neral ſituation of Pannela, ſo much celebrated in the hiſtory of 
Sevagee, is placed conformable to his ſuggeſtion, in the fame book. 
I have alſo followed him, in ſuppoſing the Atoni of P. du Val, to 
be Huttany, once an Engliſh factory in the heart of  Viſiapour. 
Hubely, another factory, is ſaid by Fryer to be 6 days journey 
from Carwar : and by his manner of expreſſion, I infer it to be 
ſituated on the road to Viſiapour. It is in the fame place that 
Fryer fays, that Viſiapour is 10 days journey from Carwar. it 

Naldorouk, Malkar, Sakkar, Kandjoly, and other places in the 
Deccan, are alſo from Mr. Orme's book; which points out the 
fource of the Kiſtna river to be on the N W of Sattarah ; and it 
cannot be far from it, as the Gauts, or Indian Appenine, ; lie ſo 
eloſe to Sattarah; and the Kiſtna is known to ſpring from the eaſt 
fide of that ridge. 

Raolconda, a famous diamond mine, is placed in Mr. rad "h 
map, about 15 G. miles to the weſt of Ralicotte, and 12 from the 
north bank of the Kiſtna; but I know not on what authority 
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Tavernier, ' who viſited Raolconda, gives its diſtance from Golconda 
at 17 gos, of 4 French leagues each. Tavernier mentions his 
crofling a river that formed the common boundary of Golconda 
and Viſiapour, about 4 gos, or more, before he came to Raolconda. 
This river can be no other than the Beema, which, to this day, 
forms the eaſtern boundary of Viſiapour; and paſſes about 80 or 
82 G. miles to the weſt of Golconda, croſſing the road from it to 
Ralicotte: and if we reckon the 82 miles, 13 gos; that is, forming 
a ſcale from the diſtance between Golconda and the river Beemah ; 
each gos will be 6,3 G. miles in horizontal diſtance (or nearer 3. 
than 4 French leagues) and Raolconda will be placed about 250 G. 
miles on the weſt of the Beemah ; or 11, caſt of Ralicotte. 

If we take the gos at 4 French leagues, without regarding the 
proportion ariſing from the above calculation, it will bring Raol- 
conda very near the ſituation aſſigned it by Montreſor. But I have 
nevertheleſs adopted the former, thinking it, on the whole, the 
moſt conſiſtent. 

Cæſar Frederick ſays that the mines (Raolconda) are fix "I 
journeys from Biſnagur: but this will apy, equally to cither of the 
above poſitions. 3 

The general courſe of the Kiſtna river from the ſea. to Bezcars, 
is chiefly taken from Major Stevens's maps, communicated by 
Mr. Dalrymple. From thence, to 'Timerycotta is from Montreſor, 
collated with Capt. Davis's ſketch of Guntoor, &c. and a French 
MS. map. From that place to the conflux of the Tungebadra, it 
is drawn only from report, and in the form it is uſually done, in 
the maps that include its courſe. From the mouth of the Tunge- 
badra to Gutigui, or Catigui, its courſe is drawn in a F rench 
copy of M. Buſſy's marches ; and I have corrected it in two places 
by General Joſeph Smith's journal. Above Gutigui, its courſe. 1s 
marked in certain places, by the roads that croſs it; particularly 
thoſe travelled by M. Anquetil du Perron: but upon the whole, 
nothing more than its mere general courſe is known, except within 
| 6 "3 
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70 miles of the ſea, General Joſeph Smith 'remarks, that the 
Kiſtna was fordable both above and below the conflux of the 
Beemah river, in the month of March: and that a few miles 
below the mouth of the Beemah, its bed was 600 yards wide, 
and exhibited an uncommon appearance, from the number and diver- 
ſity of the rocks in it. 

The Kiſtna and Godavery rivers, however remote at their foun- 
tains, approach within 80 miles of each other, in the lower parts 
of their courſe ; and form an extenſive tract of country, compoſed 
of rich vegetable mould, ſuch as is uſually found at the mouths of 
large rivers. Here we behold, on a ſmaller ſcale, the fame economy 
that is obſervable in the agency of the Nile and Ganges, in form- 
ing the pELTAs of Egypt and Bengal; by means of the finer par- 
ticles of earth, that are ſwept down by thoſe vaſt rivers, and. their 
branches, in a courſe of more than 2000 miles. Thofe who have 


been on the ſpot, and reaſon from analogy, in this caſe, will rea- 


dily ſuppoſe that the whole, or the greateſt part of the tract, in- 
cluded between Samulcotta and Pettapolly (about 150 miles in 
length along the ſea ſhore, and from 4o to 5o wide) is in reality, 
a gift of the two rivers, Godayery and Kiſtna. The ſame appear- 
ances indeed, may be obſerved at the mouths of the Cattack and 
Tanjore rivers ; but the two rivers in queſtion, by draining a much 
greater extent of country (that is, from the 1 5th to the 21ſt degree 
of latitude) have collected materials for a greater quantity of new 
land. Within this new formed land, and about midway between 
the Godavery and Kiſtna, the foil forms a hollow ſpace ; which 
in its loweſt part, is a lake at all ſeaſons; and in all the other 
parts, an extenſive inundation, during the ſeaſon. of the periodical 
rains; being then a lake of 40 or 50 miles in extent. This is 
called the Colair lake; and its origin may be referred to the ſame 
cauſe, as that which produces the lakes and moraſſes of the Egyp- 
tian and Bengal deltas : which is, that the depoſition. of mud by 
the two riyers (or the two branches of one river) at the time when 
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they overflow, is greateſt near the banks: for the farther the inuh- 
dation flows. from the margin of the river, the more of ĩts earth 
particles will. be depoſited in its way; and the leſs will remain for 
tho diſtant parts; which therefore cannot be filled up to the level 
of the ground, neareſt the bank of the river: and thus the ground 
will acquire the form of an inclined plane, from each river» bank 
towards the interior part of the country, Where a hollow ſpace 
will. be left i but it may be expected that when the rivers have 
raiſed thei? banks, and the adjacent country, to the greateſt poſiidle 
heights, Which is that of the periodical flood (and the ground can 
be taiſed no higher) the ſubſequent inundations : will find r 
into the hollow ſpace, from the lower part of the river and wil 
gradually fill up with mud, the patt of the like that lies towards 
the ſource of it : and as the new land continues to efieroach upon 
the ſea the lake will travel downwards in- the ſume (Ptopottion2 
For the natural courſe of things, is, that when the new lantls that 
are thefurtheſt removed from the ſea, are raiſed as higlras the agency 
of the waters will admit, that portion of the mud that cafinot he-. 
depoſited abobe, is earried lower down td raiſe other lands j or to 
lay the foundation of new land, further but: and thus the regular 
declivity of the channel is preſerved. 'i All lands ſubjectꝭ to ĩnunda- 
tions, mig continue to riſe becauſe the water of the+inumdation. 
depoſits}! at leaſt," ſome portion of the earthy particles ſuſpended in 
it : but there muſt be a certain point of elevation, beyond: which 
no delta or tiver bank, | can riſe; for each ſurceſſivt point in the 
courſe of a river, muſt be lower than the preceding one. Ks to 
the Nile its banks will admit of being raiſed, throughout the 
whole Said! as Well as lower Egypt; the cataracts being ſo maths 
elevated above the lower part. of the river: and Egypt alſo differs. 
in / another particular, from India, in that no rain falls there to 
waſli away the light parts of the foil into the river,” before the 
inuntlation : wWhettens, the heavy rains of Bengal; previous to the. 
inundation, muſt reduce the level of the evated grounds, 
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70 miles of the ſea. General Joſeph Smith remarks, that the 
Kiſtna was fordable both above and below the conflux of the 
Beemah river, in the month of March: and that a few miles 
below the mouth of the Beemah, its bed was 600 yards wide, 
and exhibited an uncommon appearance, from the number and diver- 
ſity of the rocks in it. 

The Kiſtna and Godavery rivers, however remote at their foun- 
tains, approach within 80 miles of each other, in. the lower parts 
of their courſe ; and form an extenſive tract of country, compoſed 
of rich vegetable mould, ſuch as is uſually found at the mouths of 
large rivers. Here we behold, on a ſmaller ſcale, the ſame economy 
that is obſervable in the agency of the Nile and Ganges, in form- 
ing the pELTAs of Egypt and Bengal; by means of the finer par- 
ticles of earth, that are ſwept down by thoſe vaſt rivers, and. their 
branches, in a courſe of more than 2000 miles. Thoſe who have 
been on the ſpot, and reaſon from analogy, in this caſe, will rea- 
dily ſuppoſe that the whole, or the greateſt part of the tract, in- 
cluded between Samulcotta and Pettapolly (about 150 miles in 
length along the ſea ſhore, and from 40 to 50 wide) is in reality, 
a gift of the two rivers, Godayery and Kiſtna. The ſame appear- 
ances indeed, may be obſerved at the mouths of the Cattack and 
Tanjore rivers ; but the two rivers in queſtion, by draining a much 
greater extent of country (that is, from the 15th to. the 21ſt degree 
of latitude) have collected materials for a greater quantity of new 
land. Within this new formed land, and about midway between 
the Godavery and Kiſtna, the ſoil forms a hollow ſpace ; which 
in its loweſt part, is a lake at all ſeaſons; and in all the other 
parts, an extenſive inundation, during the ſeaſon. of the periodical 
rains; being then a lake of 40 or 50 miles in extent. This is 
called the Colair lake; and its origin may be referred to the ſame 
cauſe, as that which produces the lakes and moraſſes of the Egyp- 
tian and Bengal deltas : which is, that the depoſition. of mud by 
the two riyers (or the two branches of one river) at the time when 
they 
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they overflow, is greateſt near the banks: for the farther the inuh- 
dation flows from the margin of the river, the more of its earthy 
particles will. be depoſited in its way; and the leſs will: remain for 
the diſtant parts; which therefore cannot be filled up to the level 
of the ground, neareſt the bank of the river: and thus the ground 
will acquire the form of an inclined plane, from each river bank 
towards the interior part of the country, where a hollow ſpace 
will be left: but it may be expected that when the rivers have 
raiſed their banks, and the adjacent country, to the greateſt poſlible 
height, which is that of the periodieal flood (and the ground can 
be raiſed no higher) the ſubſequent inundations will find their way 
into the hollow ſpace, from the lower part of the river; and will 
gradually fill up with mud, the patt of the lake that lies towards 
the ſource of it: and as the new land continues to eneroach upon 
the ſea, the lake will travel downwards in- the fame - proportion. 
For the natural courſe of things, is, that when the new lants that 
are thefurtheſt removed from the ſea, are raiſed as hightas the agency 
of the waters will admit, that portion of the mud that cannot be- 
depoſited above, is carried lower down to raiſe other lands; or to 
lay the foundation of new land, further out: and thus the regular 
declivity of the channel is preſerved. All lands ſubject to inunda- 
tions, muſt continue to riſe; becauſe the water of the inundation 
depoſits, at leaſt, ſome portion of the earthy particles ſuſpended in 
it: but there muſt be a certain point of elevation, beyond: which: 
no delta or tiver bank, | can riſe; for each ſucceſſive point in the 
courſe of a river, muſt be lower than the preceding one. As to 
the Nile, its banks will admit of being raiſed, throughout the 
whole Said, as well as lower Egypt; the cataracts being ſo much 
elevated above the lower part. of the river: and Egypt alſo differs 
in another particular, from India, in that no rain falls there to 
waſh» away the light parts of the ſoil into the river, before the 
inundation :- whereas, the heavy rains of Bengal, previous to the. 
inundation, muſt reduce the level of the elevated grounds, and 
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contribute partly towards filling up the hollows ;; and na ſmall pro- 
portion of what is depoſited in one ſeaſon, will be carried lower 
down, or into the ſea, So that the. progreſs of raiſing the lands, 
muſt have been more rapid in Egypt than in any of the moiſter 
regions. 397 zall eh. 

It appears to me that the gentlemen who have lately reaſoned fo 
ingeniouſly onthe increaſe. of the delta of the Nile, have omitted a 
circumſtance of conſiderable moment, as it reſpects the length of 
the periods required to form given quantities of new land in; or to 
elevate the old to a certain degree. We never fail to remark 
on a ſurvey of the naked ſummits of mountains, that the rain has 
in a courſe of ages, waſhed away the earth that covered them: or 
in other words, that there is a progreſſive motion of the finer par- 
ticles of earth, from the mountains, towards the vallies. Admit- 
ting this to be true, and that the ſtores of fine earth are not inex- 
hauſtible; the longer the rivers. continue to run, the leſs quantity 
of earth they muſt. carry away with them: and therefore, the in- 
creaſe of the deltas, and other alluvions of capital rivers, muſt have 
been more rapid in early. periods of the world's age, than now. 
After this long digreſſion, it would be unpardonable in me to 
omit an account of a plan propoſed. by my ingenious friend Mr. 
John Sulivan: which was, to open a communication at all ſeaſons, 
between the Colair lake and its parent rivers, with a view to the 
improvement of the adjacent lands (which form a part of the 
Circars) and of the inland navigation. It appears that an imperfect 
channel already exiſts, between the lake and the Godavery river; as 
well as the traces of an unfiniſhed one, towards the Kiſtna: and which 
this gentleman, with great appearance of probability, imputes to 
a ike deſign having, been formed by the natives, in early times. 
This ſcheme, which appears to be practicable on eaſy terms, has 
never been adopted: the propoſal was made early in 1779: and for 
the particulars, I ſhall refer to the tract itſelf, which alſo contains 
much information on other ſubjects. 
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To return to the ſubje& of the Memoir. The Beemah river is 
known to be a principal branch of the Kiſtna, coming from the 
NW, and joining it near Edghir. It riſes in the mountains, on 
the north of Poonah, probably not far from the ſources of the 
Godavery ; and paſſes within 30 miles of the eaſt fide of Poonah, 
wherp it is named Bewrab, as well as Beemah ; and is alſo eſteemed 
a facred river. General Smith croſſed this river, when accompany- 
ing the Nizam from Hydrabad towards Myſore, in 1766'; about 
10 miles above its junction with the Kiſtna, where it was fordable. 
The Viſiapour river is a branch of the N _ by — 
Mandouah, by Mandeſloe. | nut SA 
The mountains named the Gauts, Gattes, or INDIAN A 
and which extend from Cape Comorin to the Tapty, of Surat 
river; occupy, of courſe, a part of the tract, whoſe conſtruction 
is diſcuſſed in this ſection: but I ſhall reſerve a general account of 
the Gauts, for the next ſection; which treats of the peninſula in 
general, and of the Gauts, as included in it. This celebrated 
ridge does not terminate in a point or promontory, when it ap- 
proaches the Tapty ; but departing from its meridional courſe; bends 
eaſtward, in a wavy line, parallel to the river; and is-afterwards'loſt 
among the hills, in the neighbourhood of Burhanpour. In its 
courſe along the Tapty, it forms ſeveral paſſes, or deſcents, (that 
is, Gauts, according to the original import of the word, which 
means a landing place) towards that river; whence the country 
into which the paſſes deſcend, was originally named Candeiſh, or 
the low. country. It would appear, that the ridge abates of its 
great height, after paſſing the parallel of Baſſeen, northward | for 
Mr. Farmer, in his way from Poonah towards Naderbar, obſerved. 
that the paſſes had all a deſcent northward ;. forming: as it were, a 
ſeries of ſteps, until- he landed in. Candeiſh. He was then a 
hoſtage with Madajee Sindia; who, at that time led the grand 
Mahratta army into Guzerat, againſt General Goddard. 
A a 2 | The 
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The country iactoſed by this bend of the GBauts, is named Bag- 
lana, or Becklana; and extends the Whole way from the Dapty 
river to Poonah. It is mountainous, of courſe; and contains in 
it;: many ſtrong fortreſſes. Among theſe, Were Rairee and Joncah- 
gur, the ſtrong holds of Sevagee, in theflaſt century: but I cannot 
trace out their poſitions, It is ſurpriſing, eonſidering how long 


the Engliſh have had ſettlements at Bombay and Surat, that there 


ſbould be no map, or other record, deſcriptive of the geography of 
Baglana ; or of any part of the tract between Bombay and Aurun- 
gabad. The routes of M. Anquetil du Perron, and of Mr. Far- 
mer, together with Mr. Smith's line, have deſcribed the roads 
leading from Poonah to Noopour, and Burhanpour: but all on the 
welt of theſe lines, is a blank, for an extent of 100 miles in width, 
and 1 50 in length: even the poſition of Naſſick-Trimuck, a cele- 
brated place of Hindoo worſhip, on the NE of Baſſeen, is not 
well known; and M. Anquetil du Perron's account of its poſition, 
in reſpect of ſome points in his route from Poonah to Surat, is not 
ſatisfactory. It is ſituated near the ſprings of the Godavery ; and 
they muſt be on the caſt ſide of the Gauts, and n on a ee 
with Bahbelgong. a 
Some general information reſpecting the Bunde of the Teck 
foreſts, and of the extent of the Britiſh conqueſts in 1780 and 1781, 
along the weſtern foot of the Gauts, between Baſſeen and Surat, 
was obligingly communicated hy Mr. Hunter of the Eaſt India 
Direction; and by Mr. Holmes. The Teek foreſts, from whence 
the marine yard at Bombay is furniſhed with that excellent ſpecies 
of ſhip timber, lie along the weſtern ſide of the Gaut mountains, 
and other contiguous ridges of hills, on the north, and north-caſt 
of Baſſcen: the numerous rivulets that deſcend from them, afford- 
ing water carriage for the timber. -I cannot' cloſe this account 
without remarking the unpardonable negligence we are guilty of, 
in delaying to build Teek ſhips of war for the uſe of the Indian ſeas. 
They might be freighted home, without the ceremony of regular 


equip- 
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equipment, as to maſts, ſails and furniture; which might be cal- 
culated juſt to anſwer the purpoſe of the home paſſage, at the beſt 
ſeaſon: and crews could be provided in India. The letter ſub- 
joined in a note, and which was written with the beſt intentions, 


9 or 10 years ago, will, explain the ,circymſtances of the caſe *. 
Teek ſhips of 40 years old and upwards, are no uncommon objects 
in the Indian ſeas: while an European built ſhip is ruined there, 
in g years. The ſhips built at Bombay are the beſt, both in point 
of workmanſhip and materials, of any that are conſtrued in India: 
and although 4th rates only are mentioned in the letter, there is 
no doubt but that zd rates may be conſtructed ; as there is a choice 
of timber. The Spaniards build capital ſhips. in their foreign ſet- 
tlements. The Eaſt India Company have a Teck ſhip on her fourth 
voyage, at preſent ; which ſhip has wintered in England: there- 


Facts 


fore any objection founded on the effects of froſt, on the Teek tim- 
ber, is done away. : 6-46 | | | 


2 Frequent have been the opportunities IT have had, of obſerving how very rapid the decay 
of ſhips built of Eecopean timber, is, in the Eaſt Indies : and, on the, contrary, how. durable 
the ſhips are that are built of the wood of that 2 namely, the Tetk : which may not 
unproperly be ſtyled INDIAN Oa fg. The number of ſhips of wur tlrat were rumed in thoſe 
ſeas, during the late war (1757 to 1762) may be admitted as a proof of the former remark ; 
and the great age of the ſhips built in India, may ſerve to prove the latter. What I mean to 
infer from this, for your Lordſhips yſe, is, that ſhips of war under third rates, may be con- 
ftructed in India; and with moderate repairs, laſt for ages: whereas, a ſhip of european con- 
Aruction can remain there but a very few years: to which diſadyantage, may be added, that of 
loſing, in the mean time, the ſervices of the ſhips that are-ſent'to relieve the worn out ones. 

Bengal produces iron and hemp; and the neighbouring forefts, -pine maits : nothing is 
wanted to 1 all theſe into uſe, but a fit opportunity, and proper encouragement.“ 


Auguſt 20, 1778. b 
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SECTION v. 


The Countries contained in that Part of the PENINSULa, 
tying on the South of the Kis TNA River. 


! & ' 


HIS tract, which in extent is not a fifth part larger than 
1 the Bengal provinces; yet, by its political diviſions, by the 
talents and ambition of its Princes, and moreover, by their being 
ſtimulated by the different European powers, whoſe mercantile 
views led them thither ; it has furniſhed of late years, more matter 
for ſpeculation and hiſtory, than perhaps, all the reſt of the Mogul 
empire put together . But although it has been the theatre of 
repeated wars between the Europeans and the natives, as well as 
between the Europeans themſelves ; yet ſo ample a. ſapply of geo- 
graphical matter has not been ſupplied, as by the wars and negocia- 
tions in. the north, The geography of ſome of the weſtern parts of 
the peninſula, are as little known to us, as that of the central parts. 
of Hindooſtan, = the 


It is lamentable to a feeling mind to refle& how large a portion of their miſeries, the un- 
happy natives of the Carnatic owe to the Engliſh : I mean from the inſufficient protection afforded. 
them, at the commencement of the war of 1780. The ſaying of the old woman to Philip, 
BE NO LONGER Kix,“ might well have been applied to the executive government in the 
Carnatic. Much eloquence has been employed in deſcribing the wretched ſtate of the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal; when, in reality, they are to be claſſed among the happieſt nations through- 
out Aſia. Poets deal in fiction: but a plain tale of woe will beſt deſcribe the ſufferings of the 
helpleſs inhabitants of the Carnatic, during Hyder's invaſion. And here I cannot refuſe a tri- 
bute of applauſe to the character and abilities of the Nobleman, who aſſumed the government of 
Madras, at a 22 when the Britiſh intereſts could hardly be ſaid to have an exiſtence in the 
Carnatic : Hyder having nearly the entire poſſeſſion of the whole country. I cannot expreſs my 
opinion of this Nobleman's. character, in a more forcible manner, than by regretting that ſuch 
ſhining talents, controlled by a diſintereſted mind, ſhould not be employed for the benefit 
of the public. | 
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The figure of this tract is a triangle, of which the courſe of the 
Kiſtna river forms the baſe, and the coaſts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, the fides. Its extent from the Kiſtna to Cape Comorin, 
which forms the apex of the triangle, is about 600 Britiſh miles ; 
and its breadth, in the wideſt part, is about 5 5. 

The conſtruction of the ſea coaſts, has been already deſcribed in 
the firſt ſection; and that of the courſe of the Kiſtna river, in the 
latter, part of the fourth. _ 

Madras, or Fort St. George, as has been obſerved (in page 1 3) 
lies in lat. 13” 5, lon. 8025 ; and cloſe on the margin of the 
ſea, It is the principal ſettlement of the Britiſh Eaſt India Com- 
pany, on the eaſt ſide of the peninſula; and is a fortreſs of very 
great ſtrength, including within it a regular, well built city. But 
as it was impoſſible to fortify and garriſon, in an effectual manner, 
a City of ſuch extent as the political and commercial conſequence of 
Madras, muſt give birth to; there is a ſecond City, ſeparated from 
Madras, by the breadth of a proper eſplanade only; and although 
near four miles in circuit, is fortified in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
vent a ſurpriſe from the enemy's horſe ; an evil to which every open 
town in the Carnatic, is ſubje& ; from the dryneſs and evenneſs of 
the country. Madras was ſettled by the Engliſh” about the year 
1640, and was hardly defenſible, until the deſtruction of Fort St. 
David in 1758, pointed out the neceſſity of it. It is now perhaps. 
one of the beſt fortreſſes in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſſi nation: and 
although not of ſo regular a deſign as Fort William, yet from the 
greater facility of relieving it by ſea, and the natural advantages of 
ground, which leaves the enemy leſs choice in the manner of con- 
ducting his attacks; it may on the whole be deemed at leaſt qual 
to it. 

Madras, in common with all the other European Wande on 
this coaſt, has no port for ſhipping; the coaſt forming nearly a 
ſtraight line: and it is alſo incommoded with a high and dan- 
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gerous ſurf * or wave, that breaks upon it; and induces the neceſ- 
ſity of uſing the boats of the country, to land in. Theſe are of a 
ſingular conſtruction; being formed without ribs, or kee; with 
flat bottoms, and having their plunks ſewed together: iron being 
totally excluded throughout the whole fabrick. By this conſtrue- 
tion, they are rendered flexible enough to elude the effects of the 
violent ſhocks which they receive, by the daſſiing of the waves, or 
ſurf, on the beach: and which either overſets, or breaks to pieces, 
a boat of European conſtruction. No port for large veſſels” occurs 
between Trinkamaly and the Ganges: that is, in an extent of 15 
degrees: ſo that the comparative proximity of the former; to Ma- 
dras and Pondicherry, renders it a capital object, both to the Eng- 

liſh and French, g. a 1/4} nee, 
The Company's lands (or Jaghire +) extend from Madras to the 
Pullicate lake, northward; and to Alemparvẽ, ſouthwards: and weſt- 
ward, beyond Conjeveram: that is, about 108 B. miles along ſhore, 
and 4% inland; in the wideſt part. This whole tract hath had a 
regular ſurvey: and Mr. Pringle, who furveyed the marehes of the 
army under Sir Eyre Coote, during the late war, has aſcertained ſome 
intereſting geogtaphical poſitions, beyond it; and! by this means ex- 
tended very conſiderably, the dimenſions of what may be called the 
furveyed-traf#: ſo that we are enabled, with a little adventitious 
help, to fill up with tolerable accuraey, all the country between the 
parallel of Pullicate northward; and Cuddalore, ſouthward ; bounded: 
on the weſt, or inland fide, by a line drawn from Cuddalore through 
Arnee, Velore,- and Chittoor ; and eaſtward by the ſea. The whole 
of this tract is a triangular ſpace of 106 G. miles in length, by 70 
wide. By means alſo of Mr. Pringle's bearings and meaſured routes, 


1411 ＋ ei 
| The reader will find in my friend Mr. Marſden's very excellent hiſtory of Sumatra, an ac- 
| count of the SUrF : a phenomenon. which I do not recolle& ever to have ſeen diſcuſſed in a. 
philoſoplical manner, in any former treatiſe. The account will be found in page 28, to 33. 

+ e term Jaghire means generally, a grant of land from a ſovereign to a ſubject, revoka- 
ble at pleaſure; but generally Tor 's life rent. The Jaghire in queſtion, is, 1 Viſiovs! under- 
ſtood to be held in perpetuity, It contains 2440 ſquare miles, and its revenue is reckoned at 
about 150, oool. per annum. 
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the poſitions of Portonovo, Sautgud, and Amboor are obtained; 
which laſt may be conſidered as the weſtmoſt point determined with 
accuracy, any where to the north of Tritchinopoly : and Amboor 
is only one fourth of the whole diſtance acroſs the peninſula. I 
cannot find that the road to Colar, was meaſured, during the cam- 
paign of 1767. 

Arcot is found to be nearer to Madras than was before ſuppoſed. 
1 have fixed it by a ſeries of triangles, by means of Wandiwaſh, 
Narnaveram, and Sholingur hills; and a baſe, furniſhed by the 
Jaghire map; at 56,6 G. miles, in horizontal diſtance, from Mad» 
ras ; and about 13“ 30“ ſouth of its parallel; whence, its latitude 
will be 12? 51” 30“, lon. 79* 28” 15”, I do not know that its 
obſerved latitude is recorded any where, Mr. Pringle's map makes 
its diſtance from Madras 57,9 ; and M. D' Anville 58,2 in his MS. 
of poſitions : and another French MS. map, 59,1. 

Arcot is reckoned the capital of the Carnatic ; and muſt be a 
place of great antiquity, by its being taken notice of by Ptolemy, 
as the capital of the Saræ, or Sora-mandalum ; from whence cor- 
ruptly Choro-mandel. It is a pretty large city, and its citadel 
is eſteemed a place of ſome ſtrength, for an Indian fortreſs. The 
defence which it made under CL1ve, in 1751, eſtabliſhed the mili- 
tary fame of that illuſtrious nobleman ; whoſe foibles expoſed him 
to the attacks of enemies, who were better qualified to obſerve his 

defects, than to imitate him in the higher parts of his character: 

' to which poſterity will do ample juſtice, when it is placed beyond 
the reach of the envy of cotemporaries: and when his foibles 
will be as little remembered, as the malice of his enemies. 

The poſition of Velore, is from Mr. Pringle's diſtance, corrected 
by the bearing of Sholangur hill. In his map of Coote's campaigns, 
he has given too much diſtance between Arcot and Velore : for it 
is 17 B. miles in the map, and only 15 by the road, in the tables. 
Alſo, between Conjeveram and Arcot, the road diſtance exceeds the 
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horizontal diſtance, by three-fourths of a mile only; in 26: miles. 
Theſe, I apprehend, are miſtakes, occaſioned by haſte. 
: Velore is-a poſt of great importance, commanding the great road 
- leading into the Carnatic, from the valley of Vaniambaddy ; and 
the directeſt route from the Myſore country. It conſiſts of three 
ſtrong forts, on as many hills: and is juſtly deemed impregnable 
to an Indian army., It is faid to have been originally fortified by 
the Mahrattas, more than 200 years ago. Among other acts of 
generalſhip exhibited by Sir Eye Coote, during the late war ; the 
relief of this place, in the face of Hyder's whole army, may be 
reckoned a capital one. It is about go miles to the weſtward of 
Madras. Fs 

Paliconda, had its bearing taken from Velore, and the diſtance 
between them, was meaſured. Amboor is determined by the diſ- 
tance from Paliconda, and the bearing of Coulaſgur ; which latter 
is determined by bearings from Velore and Arcot. The diſtances 
are obtained by means of Mr. Pringle's table of roads, with allow- 
ance for winding. Laſtly, Sautgud is placed by angles taken at 
Amboor and Velore. 

Theſe, together with Col. Pearſe's line, along the eaſtern coaſt 
of the peninſula, and thoſe before taken notice of in the ſouthern 
provinces (in ſection I.) are all the meaſured lines that occur in 
theſe parts : together with one, and only one, obſervation of lati- 
tude ; that is, at Chinna-Balabaram, about the middle between 
the two feas. This being the caſe, it will follow, that the various 
materials of which the geography of the tract in queſtion is com- 
poſed, can be no otherwiſe arranged, than by eſtabliſhing as primary 
flations, ſuch places as we have the beſt data for; and which have 

the greateſt number of poſitions dependant on them: and this being 
done, to adapt the matter to the reſpective intervals, between theſe 
primary ſtations: which intervals muſt of courſe determine the 


ſcales and bearing lines of the ſeveral MS. maps, of which the 
materials are compoſed. | 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall attempt only to give an account of the manner of deter- 
mining the principal of theſe ſtations, or points of connexion ; 
and that for the uſe of future geographers. To deſcribe the whole, 
would lead me into unneceſſary prolixity. The primary points 
which it became neceſſary to deſcribe, in the account of the ſea 
coaſt, - were chiefly from actual meaſurement ; as Tritchinopoly, 
Tanjore, Madura, Palicaudcherry : and I may now add, Coimbet- 
tore and Carroor ; which are placed by meaſurement alſo.” Arcot 
and Amboor, I have juſt mentioned ; and Poliput and Chittoor, 
are the only remaining ones, that are eſtabliſhed by ſurvey. - 

Of thoſe that remain to be determined, by tireſome diſcuſſion, 
and compariſon ; and in ſome caſes by mere judgment, founded 
perhaps, on doubtful teſtimony ; are Bangalore, Trinomalee, Da- 
rampoury, Dalmacherry, Gooty, Calaſtri, Sami-Iſſuram, Innacon- 
da, Combam, Adoni, and Timerycotta. And of thoſe furniſhed 
by Col. Pearſe's march, are Nellore, Ongole, and Siccacollum, 

Bangalore, as the firſt mentioned, is alſo the moſt important ; as 
being in the centre of the peninſula, and having routes paſſing through 
it, in every direction. It is in itſelf, a place of great political importance, 
being a fortrefs of ſtrength ; and from ſituation, the bulwark of the 
Myſore country, towards Arcot. A variety of MS, maps of the country 
lying on the weſt of the Carnatic, and between it, and Serin gapa- 
tam, have appeared: moſt of them, I believe, the offspring of the 
war of 1767-8, with Hyder Ally. One of a much later date, 
communicated by Mr. John Sulivan, contains the whole peninſula, 
ſouth of the parallel of 15?; and is particularly valuable, on ac- 
count of its having many routes and ſituations in Myſore, and Bed- 
nore ; as well as in Tanjore and Madura. By its comprehenſive 
nature, it furniſhes. an opportunity of proportioning the reſpective 
diſtances between Amboor, Bangalore, Seringapatam, Mangalore, 


and Bednore ; as theſe places all appear in the fame map, together 
with the routes from one to the other. It would require whole 
ſheets to give an analyſis of this, and the reſt of the MSS. which 
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have been conſulted on this ſubject, and therefore, I ſhalf- only 
ſtate generally, that by the medium of the diſtance from Amboor to 
Bangalore, in 4 maps, it comes out to be 73, 6 G. miles; (the varia- 
tions between them, was 6 miles) and its parallel, according to the 
ſame method of proceeding, was 4 16” fouth of Madras, or 1307 
o o. To this may be added, that Chinna-Balabaram, is by the 
medium of the fame 4 maps, 27 40” to the north of the parallel 
of Bangalore: and the latitude of the former, which is fortunately 
preſerved in the Lettres Ediſiantes, being 139 23, confirms the 

general accuracy of the former reſult : this being only 1” 10” differ- 
ent from it; or 12* 59 20”, Laſtly, the interval on Mr. Suli- 
| yait's map, between Bangalore and Bednore, is 176 G. miles; and 
in mine, when Bangalore is placed, as above (73,6 from Amboor ; 
and in lat. 13") 172,5. And again, the diſtance between Banga- 
lore and Mangalore in Mr. Sulivan's map, is 176, 53 and in mine, 
1694: that is, 74 different in one caſe, and 3 in the other. And 
this difference is to be accounted for, by our giving a different 
degree of width to the peninſula: Mr. Sulivan's map making it 
15 15” wider than mine does, in the parallel we are ſpeaking of. 
I have placed Bangalore in lat. 136, and lon. 7% 37 10%, accord- 
ing to the above data and this capital point, or primary ſtation, 
being fixed with ſo! much ſucceſs, both in latitude and longitude, 
gives ſome degree of confidence to all the poſitions round it: for 
almoſt every poſition between Col. Kelly's line on the ſouth, and 
the Tungebadra river on the north; has, in its conſtruction, a 
reference to Bangalore. It is che common point of union, in the 
eentre of the peninſula, as Coiibettore is in the SW, and Tritehi- 
3 in the 8 E. hh 
Before I proceed to the detail of the ontintg primary ſtations, in 
the) peninſula, I ſhall obſerve at once, that all the roads and poſi- 
tions of principal places in the Myſore and Bednore countries, on 
the weſt of Bangalore; and between Roydroog and the parallel of 
9 were furniſhed by the ſaid map of Mr. Sulivan's : and 
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of which, I believe, there is no other copy in Europe. Chittel- 
droog, Shevagunga, Bankypour, Chennyroypatam, Ananpour, and 
many others, are quite new; and Sera, Sirripy, Roydroog, Rettin- 
gery, and Cenapatam, appear much more conſiſtent in their pofi- 
tions, than heretofore : and although we cannot expect that either 
the poſitive, or relative diſtances, ſhould be perfectly exact, yet I 
have every reaſon to think that they are not far from the truth; and 
that at all events, the preſent map affords the beſt materials that 
can be procured in this country. . 

Seringapatam is placed nearly in the poſition it oecupies in Mr. 
Sulivan's map, in reſpect both to Bangalore and Mangalore. Its 
parallel is very uncertain, as there is no good line of diſtance, to 
check it, either from the north, or ſouth. | Mr. Sulivan's map 
places it 99 G. miles to the northward of Coimbettore; and Mr. 
Montreſor's 87,4. As I have adhered more to the account of its 
relative poſition, in reſpe& of Bangalore; it ſtands in the map, only 
91 from Coimbettore. Beſides, a MS. Itinerary gives its diſtance 
from Sera, at 3 days journey, or 54 G. miles horizontal diſtance; 
which is perfectly conſiſtent po the 91 miles from Coirnbettore. 
It is placed in lat. 12 31 45”, lon. 76? 46 457 ®, 

Sir George Staunton's journey acroſs the-peninſula, from Madras 
to Mangalore, in 1783, as one of the commiſſioners for negocia- 
ting a treaty of peace with Tippoo Sultan, furniſſied a liſt of ſtages, 
and the eſtimated bearings and diſtances between them, the whole 
way. Theſe, Sir George moſt obligingly communicated to me, 
together with his miſcellaneous obſervations and reflections as he 
went along; and which, being written on the ſpot, and diſpatched 
as Opportunities offered, may w_ allowed to exhibit a TORS pic- 


*. Other accounts are as follow: a large map, which T conſider ks the firſt that was con- 
ſtructed from the materials, collected during the war of 17678; and Which may be ſtyled the 
parent of moſt of the others, that appear on different ſcales ; gives 99,3 G. miles, weſt from 
Kiſtnaghert ; and 2 north of its Parallel. This would place Seringapatam. G weſt: of its poſi- 
tion, in the new map. Montreſor's map, gives 66 G. miles from Bangalore, and Mr. Suli- 
van's, 581. The fuſt goes 91 beyond it; the other oni, . 
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ture of the mind that dictated them: and they afford a proof that a 
long journey in which many things occurred that uſually excite 
diſguſt, diſappointment, and chagrin (not to mention fatigues and 
want of comforts); may be performed, not only without diſturb- 
ing the tranquillity of the traveller; but in ſuch a ſtate of mind, 
as to leave him a een portion of good humour, to enable him 
to amuſe others. 

The commiſſions were conducted by a very circuitous route, as 
well as impeded in their journey: for after proceeding on the great 
road from Anicul towards Seringapatam, in a WS W direction, to 
Malavilly, within about 12 miles of Seringapatam; they were 
carried to the N, and N W, ſo as to leave the latter place, at leaſt 
25 miles to the ſouthward of them. As far as theſe eſtimated 
bearings and diſtances enable me to judge, the poſitions of Anicul 
and Seringapatam, in the map, are too far to the weſt, by ſeveral 
miles, in reſpe& of Caveripatam ; the laſt point eſtabliſhed in this 
route, with any degree of certainty.' But the route is unfortu- 
nately, too crooked, to admit of its "ug applied as a me 
in ſmall errors of diſtance. | 

Seringapatam is the capital of Myſore; the dominions of Tippoo 
Sultan; and it is ſituated in an iſland of the Cauvery river, about 
290 or 300 miles from Madras. It has little in it worthy of atten- 
tion. Myſore, a town and fortified) poſt, and as I underſtand, the 
ancient capital; lies about 8 miles to the ſouthward of Seringapa- 
tam. Mr. William Townſend, of the Eaſt India Company's civil 
ſervice, who travelled from - Onore to Bednore, and Seringapatam, 
was 11 days in travelling between the two latter places; which, 
however, cannot be more than 180 or 190 miles aſunder. He 
repreſents the whole country he travelled through, as being open 
and fruitful: nor did he meet with any mountains between the 
Gauts and Seringapatam. 

Darempoury, Caveripatam, Kiſtnagheri, and 0 are 
obtained by means of a map of the valley of Vaniambaddy (or the 
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Barra-maul *) which map includes in general all the fortreſſes con- 
tained within the tract uſually known by that name. This map is 
in Mr. Dalrymple's collection, and has much the appearance of 
general accuracy ; the number of forts placed on rocky eminences, 
in and about it, affording an eaſy means of determining the relative 
poſitions, by triangles. The contents of this map are joined on to 
Amboor, a primary ſtation ; and I made no alteration whatever, in 
its ſcale or compaſs. Darempoury, the extreme point in this 
map, to the 8 W, being thus obtained, ſtands more ſouthwardly 
in reſpect of Arcot, than moſt other maps repreſent it: that is, the 
interval between Darempoury and Carroor, is leſs than is com- 
monly reckoned ; and that between Darempoury and Colar, leſs. 

Cudapanattam and Vaniambaddy, were jet. from Amboor rock, 
and their diſtances taken from the MS. maps. The roads and 
places between Cudapanattam and Bangalore; as well as thoſe be- 
tween this laſt place and Condour ; and alſo between Bangalore and 
Darempoury ; are taken from the 4 MS. maps, from whence I have 
inferred the poſition of Bangalore: and I conſider the places within 
this tract, to be aſcertained with much more preciſion, than thoſe 
on the ſouth of Darempoury; and between it and Carroor, and 
Coimbettore: it being a more confined ſpace, and alſo much oftener 
traverſed, during the war of 1767. But to recount the particulars, 
would be both tedious, and uſeleſs: as the account would contain 
nothing more than a compariſon of bearings and diſtances, and the 
mode of correcting, and working them up, into their preſent form: 
the labour of which, although compreſſed within the compaſs. of 
a few inches, would ſcarcely be conceived, or believed. Although 
moſt, or all, of the roads that appear in the map, between Daram- 
poury, Attore, Carroor, and Coimbettore, have been marched over, 


»The name Barra-mahal, or Barra-maul, anglice the twelve places, was given it becauſe 

it contained 12 fortreſſes of ſome note, (viz.) Kiſtnagheri, Gegadivy, Candely, r 
— Mahrauzegur, Cockingur, Cooturagur, Bazingur, Tripatore, T and 
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either by Britiſh armies, or their detachments, at different times; 
yet ſeldom having a ſurveyor with them, or by the want of inſtru». 
ments, or leiſure, or both; little has been done for geography, 
more than barely informing us that ſuch roads and places exiſt. 
So that the whole country beyond the firſt ridge of hills from Ar- 
cot, and ſouth of the Barra- maul, can be but vaguely deſcribed ; 
no one point, as I before obſerved, having been mathematically de- 
termined, on the north of Carroor and Coimbettore: and was it 
not for the obſervation of latitude at Chinna-Balabaram, the pofi- 
tion of Bangalore, and all the * dependant on it, would be 
involved in uncertainty. 

The road from Seringapatam to Saline en Col. Humber- 
ſtone's report: and that from Calicut to Damicotta, is from Jeffe- 
ries's old map. Of that from Seringapatam to Coimbettore, I have 
ſeen ſeveral copies; among which there are variations both in the 
ſcales, and in the names. Col. Wood went from the Barra-maul 
to Damicotta, Sattimungulum, and Coimbettore, in the courſe of 
his campaign in 1767: but I know not on what un the 
road from Damicotta to Myſore, 1s deſcribed. 

The determination of the poſitions in that part of e Ace 
Carnatic, beyond the extent of Mr. Pringle's meaſured lines, was 
what intereſted me particularly: as from its vicinity to a principal 
ſettlement, and the ſcene of much warfare, it may be expected to 
be a ſubject of public curioſity. But even here, any more than on 
the farther fide of the mountains, accuracy was not to be attained: 
for no poſition was determined mathematically, in the line between 
Tritchinopoly and Velore: nor even a ſingle line meaſured from 
the ſea to the hills, to determine the breadth of the. Carnatic : nor 
even a ſeries of triangles,” although ſuch a ſucceſſion of tempting 
marks occur, throughout this whole ſpace. The only particular 
that preſented itſelf, in the ſhape of actual meaſurement, was Mr. 
Pringle's route from Tritchinopoly to Velore: but this was with- 
out bearings, fave from the top of Tiagar hill, about midway 
EEE: between: 
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between: and which, from the greatneſs of the diſtance, ' could 
take in only a part of the line; that is, from Volconda to Tri- 
nomaly. 

Changamah, as has been ſaid before; is placed by the map of the 
Barra-maul, from the weſt: and. as Trinomaly in the Carnatic, is - 
not only very near it, but alſo an eligible primary ſtation, it appeared 
that if there was any tolerable authority for Trinomaly, the opera- 
tion of fixing it, would at the fame time verify Changamah, in 
reſpect to the eaſtern coaſt : which conſidering the foundation on 
which it reſted, appeared neceſſary. 

Trinomaly hill, which is viſible more than 40 G. miles, was: 
found by trigonometrical proceſs (that is, by an angle of interſec- 
tion of 20 degrees, from the hills of Wandiwaſh and Carumpau- 
cum) to be 40 G. miles from the former, in the direction of W 
288. I ſhould not have been entirely ſatisfied with this reſult, 
had not the poſition thus pointed out, agreed nearly with the ap- 
parent fituation of Trinomaly, in reſpect of Changamah. This is 
indeed given by Mr. Sulivan's map, at E 1oN, 13 G. miles; 
while the bearing of Colliſpauk from Changamah is NE 20,7 ; 
and that of Trinomaly from Colliſpauk, 8 7 W, 12,6 G. miles. 
Now, as Mr. Pringle meaſured that. fide of the triangle between 
Trinomaly and Collifpauk, and found it only 11+ G. miles (or 15, 
B. miles in road diſtance). the fide between Changamah and Tri- 
nomaly, ought to be only 10%: and this I have adopted, with a 
ſmall correction; as Mr. Pringle's bearing was S 12 W, inſtead of 
S.7 W, as in Mr. Sulivan's map. Sir George Staunton, who 
travelled along that fide. of the triangle, between Colliſpauk and 
Changamah, eſtimates the road diſtance at 19 B. miles ; which by 
this conſtruction, ought ta be 23 at leaſt, 

Trinomaly, thus adjuſted, is 52 G. miles, on a bearing of about 
WNW, from Pondicherry (the neareſt point on the coaſt). M. 
D'Anville thought it no more than 48; and another French Ms. 
map, which contains the ſouthern Carnatic, and which has afforded. 
| C c me- 
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me much aſſiſtance, only 43 G. miles: but the more modern maps, 
come nearer to my idea; Werfebe reckoning the diſtance 55, and 
Mr. Sulivan's map about 50. This ſtation determines the breadth 
of the fouthern Carnatic ; and alfo all the poſitions between Tritchi- 
nopoly and Velore. It will follow, alfo, that Tiagar, from whence 
the bearings of Volconda and Trinomaly were taken; as well as 
Volconda itſelf ; muſt have an immediate dependence on Trinomaly. 
The poſition of Volconda, in reſpect of Tritchinopoly, would have 
been a deſireable thing, in order to find how it agreed with the 
poſition deduced from Trinomaly ; but this I could get no good 
authority for: and Mr. Pringle's bearing ought to have more 
weight, than mere opinions. I have given the different accounts 
in a note, but without admitting them as authority v. M. D'An- 
ville's, however, agrees with mine. Baron Werſebe's route, oblig- 
ingly communicated by the Hon. Col. Cathcart, (his Majeſty's 
Quarter-maſter General in India) did not appear until the map was 

engraved. If Werſebe is right, I muſt have miſtaken the poſition 
of Volconda; and placed it 7 miles N W by W of its true poſition. 
But Mr. Dalrymple, alſo, took the angles on Tiagar hill, and 
made the angle of Trinomalee and Volconda, the fame as Mr. Prin- 
gle did, to 3 minutes of a degree. 
_ _Gingee is placed 30, and 32; G. miles from Pondicherry in 2 

French MS. maps; and 36: in Werſebe's: one might expect that 
the French knew its poſition well. I have placed it 33 from Pon- 
dicherry; and 23 from Trinomaly. 

The reſt of the poſitions in the ſouth Carnatic, as well as the 
courſes of the rivers, and direction of the firſt ridge of hills, are 
taken chiefly from the 3 MS. maps beforementioned (viz.) D'An- 
ville's, the old French MS. map ; and Werſebe's: and ſome few 


"0 TO of Volconda from Tritchinpoly, by D' Anville, N 3) E 
By the other French MS. map N 36? 30 E 


By Werſebe - - N 25 is E 
By Montreſor = -  Na8 4% E 
It ſtands in the map - N37E 
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particulars are from an engraved French map of 1771 ; whoſe prin- 
cipal merit is confined to the ſouthern part of the Carnatic. 

Carnatic-Gur, and Doby-Gur, two fortreſſes of note, in the 
ridge of hills on the weſt of Arnee, have never been taken notice 
| of, in any former map. The latter is determined, as to diſtance 
from Velore, by a meaſured route of Mr. Pringle's : and the for- 
mer had its bearing taken at Velore, and 1s known to bear about 
N by W, 3 miles diſtant, from the latter: of courſe, two ſides 
and an angle are given; and the two places mutually aſſiſt in deter- 
mining each others poſition. 

The Coleroone and Cauvery rivers, with their branches, below 
Caroor, are taken from the maps of Werſebe and Kelly ; collated 
with the old French map. Werſebe's map of Tanjore, contains 
more particulars than any other that I have ſeen ; eſpecially in the 
northern part. And for the ſouthern Pants I had ſome affiſtance 
from the map of Mr. Sulivan. 

More particulars appear in the Marawar and Madura countries, 
than in any former map that has been publiſhed. After the great 
roads ſpecified in the diſcuſſion of Kelly's map, &c. moſt of the 
new matter is from Mr. Dalrymple's collection; and the reſt from 
Werſebe and Sulivan. The almoſt incredible number of forts and 
fortreſſes of various kinds in the Carnatic, occaſion a greater num 
ber of intereſting poſitions within the ſame ſpace, than in- moſt 
other countries. Villages, and even towns, in open countries, are 
but of a day, compared with fortreſſes ; eſpecially when they de- 
rive any portion of ſtrength from their fituation ; a very common 
caſe, here. Public monuments, too, the unequivocal mark of 
civilization and opulence, are more common. here, than in the 
northern parts of India. : 

Madura and Tinevelly are chiefly from. Col. Call's old map, with: 
many additions from Kelly and Werſebe. The valley of Ootam- 
paliam, incloſed between the branches of the Gauts, is a very. recent 
acquiſition to geography. Nor is this the only new matter af- 
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forded us by Col. Fullarton's march (during the Jate war) into 
the ſouthern provinces; the geography of which now wears an 
entire new face, The intention of this expedition was, to open a 
communication between the two coaſts of Coromandel and Malabar ; 
and at the ſame time to deprive Hyder Ally of the uſe of the valua- 
ble province of Coimbettore : and, if neceſſary, to open a ready way 
into that of Myſore. We learn from him, what will appear a new 
fact to moſt readers, that of there being a break in the continuity 
of the ridge of mountains named the Gauts, oppoſite to Paniany. 
Governor Hornby it ſeems was appriſed of this circumſtance; and 
probably it was formerly known in Europe, though now forgotten, 
This brea# is about 16 miles wide, and appears to border on what 
D'Anville calls Annamally, or the elephant mountains; and is occu- 
pied chiefly by a foreſt of timber trees, which has the fort of Anna- 
mally on the eaſt, and Palicaudcherry on the weſt. The valley or 
opening extends 14 or 15 miles, between the termination of the 
northern Gauts, and the commencement of the ſouthern ones ; be- 
fore it opens finally into the low country on the Malabar coaſt. 
It is well known that ſhips which navigate the Malabar coaſt, 
during the N E monſoon, commonly experience a ſtronger gale in 
the neighbourhood of Paniany, than elſewhere ; and I am of opi- 
nion that this opening in the Gauts, is a very ſufficient cauſe for 
ſuch an effect. I have been told alſo, that the lower part of the 
Coimbettore country, partakes of the rainy, or 8 W monſoon, of 


the Malabar coaſt : which may certainly be referred to the ſame 
cauſe. | 


The river of Paniany takes its courſe from the Coimbettore 
country, through this opening; and is ſaid to be navigable in the 
rainy ſeaſon, for ſmall boats, to the foot of the Gauts ; which is a 
circumſtance worthy of being known, and which I was ignorant 
of, until I read the life of Hyder Ally, publiſhed in France, in 
1784. This circumſtance, together with the inundated ſtate of 
the country at that ſeaſon, may ſerve to ſhew, that the country 
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weſt of the Gauts, has no great declivity, in a courſe of near 60 
miles. | "ou 

The Paniany river, as well as that of Daraporum, has its ſource, 
from an elevated plain, of about 60 miles in extent; and which 
ſtretches itſelf acroſs the eaſtern mouth of the gap or valley, before 
ſpoken of. This plain riſes ſuddenly from the level of the ſur- 
rounding country, like a vaſt terrace; and the foreſt bounds it on 
the weſt. There are examples of the ſame kind of elevated plains 
in Bengal; and in the Bundela country, ſouth of the Ganges, near 
Soohagee Gaut. 

The common boundaries of the Carnatic, and of Myſore, are 
tolerably well aſcertained in the ſouthern provinces * ; and an ap- 
proximation towards the truth, is made, in thoſe of. the Marawars 
and Tanjore ; but on the north of the-Cauvery, I believe the boun- 
daries are very ill defined, even by the governing powers themſelves ; 
except in particular places. | 

On the weſt of the Gauts, and between thoſe mountains and the 
lakes of Cochin and Travancore, there is nothing new. The 
country is chiefly one vaſt foreſt : and of courſe, ſcarcely inhabited, 
or known, as to particulars. | 

Terriore, or Tarriore, a fort poſſeſſed by a Rajah of ſome note, 
on the north ſide of the Cauvery, and at the foot of the firſt ridge 
of hills; has its poſition from the authority of the MS. maps 
abovementioned. They differ, in giving its diſtance from Tritchi- 
noly, from 22+ to 251 G. miles: and from Ootatore, from 16 
to 174. | 

Attore, a confiderable poſt on the weſt of Tiagar, I found ſome 
difficulty in placing, from the diſcordancy of the different accounts : 
and indeed, the whole tract beyond the firſt ridge of mountains be- 
yond the Carnatic, is very vaguely deſcribed, both in point of par- 


Meaning thoſe on the ſouth of the Cauyery river. And the countries between the Cau- 
very and Guntoor, are here named The Carnatic, in a particular ſenſe : and this is again ſub- 
divided into N and S as the parts reſpect Madras. | 
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ficulars, and of geometrical exactneſs. With reſpect to Attore, 
which is the centre of ſeveral roads deſcribed in the map, I have 
placed it chiefly on the authority of Mr. Sulivan's map; as it cor- 
reſponds with the bearing of the mouth of the paſs, from Tiagar; 
as reported by Mr. Pringle. That bearing was W 13* 11'S; and 
in Mr: Sulivan's map, it ſtands N 38 W, diſtant 28+ G. miles 
from Volconda. It is placed in the map N 39 W, 28+ miles: 
324 from Darampoury ; and 34 from Salem *. | 

A route of Baron Werſebe's, from Tritchinopoly to Tiagar ; 
communicated by my friend Col. Cathcart, came to hand after the 
map was engraved ; and therefore too late to enable me to correct 
Ootatore; whoſe poſition, by that gentleman's account, is more 
northwardly, in reſpe& of Tritchinopoly, than I have placed it. 
The route in queſtion was not meaſured, but it being very ſtraight, 
there could be no difficulty in aſcertaining the true bearing of it. 

The principal ſettlements and commercial factories of the Euro- 
peans, in the peninſula, are all fituated along the coaſt of the ſouth 
Carnatic ; or, as it is uſually termed, the coaſt of Coromandel. 
Madras we have already ſpoken of: the Engliſh poſſeſs alſo the 
fortreſs and city of Negapatam, ſituated on the coaſt of Tanjore ; 
and taken from the Dutch in the late war. It is a neat city, and a 


place of conſiderable trade : but more valuable from. its local po- 
fition. 


_ Pondicherry is the principal ſettlement of the French in the In- 
dian ſeas. Its general poſition has been diſcuſſed in page 13 ; and 
with reſpect to Madras, it lies to the ſouth, diſtant 100 road miles; 
and at the mouth of the Gingee river. It was firſt ſettled by the 
French in 1674 ; and was then included in the Rajaſhip of Gingee, 
ſubje& to the King of Narſinga. Previous to the war of 1756,, 


As it = aſſiſt ſome other perſon, who may undertake to correct this | geography, I have 
inſerted the ollowing particulars, collected from different authorities: Mr. Sulivan's map 
22 Attore, 8 400 30 W, 31 G. miles from Darempoury ; and E 10? 20" N, 295 from 


em. D' Anville's map of poſitions, N 37 40” W, 245 from Volconda, And Montreſor, 
E 42? 50 8, 18 from Darempoury. e | 
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Pondicherry was, perhaps, the fineſt city in India, It extended 
along the ſea coaſt about a mile and quarter, and was about three 
quarters of a mile in breadth : was well built, and contained many 
public buildings; and a citadel, then the beſt of its kind in India, 
but of too contracted dimenſions. This fine city was firſt taken by 
the Engliſh, in 1761; and was immediately razed to the ground, 
in retaliation of M. Lally's conduct towards the fortifications and 
buildings of Fort St, David, in 1758. This proceeding of M. 
Lally, was agreeable to a ſyſtem, adopted by the French Eaſt India 
Company, in Europe : and which had, its foundation in commercial 
jealouſy. . However, the conſequent deſtruction of the French ſet- 
tlement of Chandernagore, might have glutted our revenge for the 
loſs of Fort St. David: and we ſhould have been content with diſ- 
mantling Pondicherry. The French have alſo factories at Cudda- 
lore, and at Carrical: the former within ſight of Pondicherry ; the 
latter in the Tanjore country. Cuddalore is naturally a very ſtrong 
fituation ; and would have been the moſt commodious, perhaps, for 
the chief Britiſh ſettlement ; ſince the ſecurity of Tanjore, and the 
conveniency of ſupplies from it, muſt ever be a capital object. 
Beſides, as the S W monſoon is the ſeaſon of naval warfare, Pondi- 
cherry has the advantage of being to windward' of Madras ; and the 
French, at the ſame inſtant, accompliſh the double purpoſe of keep- 
ing to windward, and of protecting their capital ſettlement : and re- 
ceive aſſiſtance from it in return. The Britiſh fleet, in order to 
watch the enemy, retires 100 miles from their principal ſettlement; 
and receives only a precarious aſſiſtance from the ſhore :. that is, from 
Cuddalore, or its neighbourhood, their uſual ſtation. _ 

The Dutch poſſeſs; on this coaſt the towns of Pullicate, Sadras, 
and Portonovo ; each of which has a ſmall fort to protect it, againſt 
the conſequences of any deſultory irruption,,.or the quarrels of petty: 


lf we are to judge of the degree of turpitule of a crime, by the mode of puniſhiig it, 
rivalſtip in commerce ſhould be one of the moſt heinous crimes in nature: for nothing leſs than 
the malt flagitious, and univerial-criminality,' can authorize the deftruttion of the habitatio is, 
and the conſequent diſperſioa of the inhabitants, of a great city. | Ihe fate of Rome might: 
be involved in the exiſtence of Carthage: but che queſtion here, was only which of the two 
parties uouid puiclfe callicoes at the cheape - rate, or fell taem at the deareſt. 
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Chiefs: but which could make no ſtand againſt a regular army. 
The Danes have alſo a ſettlement of the ſame kind, at Tranquebar, 
within the confines of Tanjore. 

For an account of the cities of Tritehiriopdly, Tanjore, Madura, 
and the ſtupendous pagodas of Seringham, &c. I ſhall refer the 
reader to Mr. Orme's elegant and faithful hiſtory of the military 
tranſactions of the Britiſh nation in Hindooſtan. 

When we turn to the north of the parallel of Madras, the ſubject 
appears to be more barren of matter, of every kind, than in the 
ſouth : and among the little that does appear, there is a ſtill ſmaller 
proportion of actual ſurvey. The Jaghire map, and the marches 
ſurveyed by Mr. Pringle, do not extend far to the north of Mad- 
ras. There is indeed, Col. Pearſe's line of march, northward : 
but this furniſhes only an outline ; for it never deviates far from 
the coaſt. The matter before us, is confined chiefly to the eaſtern 
half of the peninſula; and the farther we recede from the coaſt, the 
more ſcanty are the materials, and the leſs to be depended on. 

The authorities for the courſe of the Kiſtna river, which bounds 
on the north, the tract which is the ſubject of this ſection, will be 
found at the end of the fourth ſection: and I ſhall now proceed to 
give an account of the authorities on which the remaining primary 
ſtations, between the parallel of Madras, and the Kiſtna, are 
founded. 

On Dalmacherry and Gooty, Spend the whole courſe of the 
Pennar river, from its ſource to Cuddapa ; together with all its 
branches, and. the different poſitions near them ; ſuch as Cuddapa, 
Tripetty, Chandeghere (or Kandeghere) and Calaſtri. 

There is a diverſity of opinion concerning the poſition of Dalma- 
cherry, as there muſt ever be, when the diſtance and bearing of a 
place, have not been mathematically aſcertained. A curious MS. 
communicated by my friend General Caillaud, entitled, An ac- 

count of the Paſſes between the parallels of Udegbery and Sautgud,” 
| and from which I have received great aſſiſtance, has the diſtances 
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in computed miles from one paſs to another, and oftentimes from 
ſome diſtant capital place alſo; but without bearings. This MS. 
gives the diſtance of Dalmacherry, at 75 Britiſh miles of road diſ- 
tance, or about 56 G. miles of horizontal diſtance, from Arcot. 
Montreſor's map gives 64, and Mr. Sulivan's 614. Montreſor, 
alſo, places it 47+, ina NN E direction from Cudapanattum ; and 
Mr. Sulivan 47. I have placed it 56; from Arcot, in a NNW 
direction; which makes the interval between it, and Cudapanat- 
tum, 461; and its latitude is 135 43. 30“ There are three im- 
portant paſſes leading from this place, into the Myſore and Cud- 
dapah countries: and here it was that Doaſt Ally, the Nabob of 
Arcot, was ſurpriſed and defeated by the Mahrattas, in 1740. 

Gooty or Gutti, is a ſtrong fortreſs on a hill, beyond the river 
Pennar *, and towards Adoni ; and formerly the ſeat of government 
of Morari Row, a Mahratta Prince. This place, together with 
the courſe of the Pennar, is found in Montreſor's map; which con- 
tains more particulars in this part of it, than any other map I have 
ſeen. But a difficulty aroſe in adjuſting the poſition of Gooty, in. 
my map; becauſe the diſtance between Dalmacherry and Chinna- 
Balabaram is much leſs in it (13 miles) than in Montreſor s; and 
Gooty appears to be aſcertained by two lines, drawn from thoſe 
places: ſo that either the bearings, or the diſtances, maſt be re- 
jected. I thought it the ſafeſt way to adhere to the diſtances: as it 
is probable they might have more weight, than the bearings had, 
with Mr. Montreſor, who adjuſted this circuitous route, between. 
Arcot and. the head of the Pennar. His ſcale gives 112,2 G. miles, 
on a bearing of N 3 E, from Chinna-Balabaram to Gooty; and 
118,5, N43 45 W, from Dalmacherry to the fame place. The 
interſection of the bearings (which make an angle of about 400% 
would place Gooty in lat. 14 58“: and that of the diſtances, in 


* Or Pen- aur. I believe the. term aur, "AS which prevails generally throughout the- 
Carnatic, is not found any further to the north than Nellore. 
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15 15; and nearly in the meridian of Chinna-Balabaram. I have 
preferred the latter, for the reaſon abovementioned. 

Ihe inferior branches of the Pennar are taken from D'Anville's 
map of 1752: but Tademeri, Anantpour, &c. are from the Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory, Gandicotta, on the ſouth bank of the Pennar, is 
remarkable both as a ſtrong fortreſs, and for having a diamond mine 
near it: a particular account of it, will be found in Tavernier. 
Penuconda a conſiderable place near the Pennar river, is ſaid to be 
20 leagues NE of Sirpy, and 20 NN W of Chinna-Balabaram. 
This account, alſo, is in the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory. Cæſar 
Frederick mentions it as the retreat of the King of Biſnagar (or 
Narſinga) 8 days journey from Biſnagar. 

The Pennar river, after ſpringing from the neighbourhood of the 
Balabarams, runs directly northward, until it approaches Gooty ; 
and then takes a S E courſe by Gandicotta and Cuddapah : after 
which it changes to the eaſt, and reaches the ſea at Gangapatnam, 
after paſſing the fort of Nellore. The MS. account of the Paſſes, 
remarks that. this river is 300 yards wide at  Sami-Ifluram, about 
70 miles from the ſea; although it is confined in its ſegurſe, by 
hills, on both ſides. W 

It has been obſerved in the firſt tion, that Capt. Ritchie 8 
chart of the coaſt of Coromandel, made the point at the Pennar 
river, project too far out. I find by : a reference to 6 different MS. 
and printed maps of this part, that the diſtance of the fea from 
Nellore, is. not repreſented in any of them, at more than 113+ G. 
miles, and moſt of them allow only 12. And although I have 
allowed 16, it comes conſiderably within Mr. Ritchie's account. 

Cuddapah is determined by the map of the Pennar river: and 
che conſtruction agrees with its reputed diſtance from Arcot in a 
Malabar map; or rather. a map drawn by a native of the Carnatic. 
It is there tated at 60 coſles ; which on the ſcale adopted for the 
Carnatic (in page 5) and which allows only 4374 coſſes to a degree, 
will correſpond with the 96 G. miles, ariſing on the conſtruction. 


Tripetty 
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Tripetty and Chandeghere (or Kandegheri) the firſt a famous 
place of Hindoo worſhip ; and the latter, the ſite of the capital ot 
the ancient kingdom of Narſinga, are placed with reference to Dal- 
macherry, by Montreſor's map; and by the MS.” account of the 
Paſſes. Kandegheri is there ſaid to be 22 B. miles (road meaſure) 
from Dalmacherry, bearing about ENE ; and Tripetty is 3 miles 
SE from Kandegheri. I have placed Tripetty accordingly : and it 
ftands in the map 53 G. miles, nearly north, from Arcot; and 
about 66, nearly N W by W, from Madras. Mr. Orme ſuppoſed 
it to be 50 miles NE of Arcot : and the Univerſal ny * it 
is 22 leagues WNW from Madras. 

Calaſtri appears alſo in the map of Montreſor. There is ad a 
route of General Caillaud's from Polypet to Udegheri, and Nellore, 
paſſing through Calaſtri. I have endeavoured to fix the poſition of 
Calaſtri, by theſe joint authorities; and have placed it 15 G. miles 
E NE from Tripetty; and 61 from Arcot: but IL have my doubts 
concerning the accurary of its poſition. | | Ne: 
- Sami-Ifſuram paſs, on the Pennar river, is reckoned in the MS. 
of the Paſſes, 55 B. miles, or 44 G. miles horizontal diſtance, weſt 
from Nellore: and this poſition is corroborated by Montreſor's 
map (as far-as the apparent rudeneſs of his materials. far this part, 
may be faid to confirm any poſition) and I have placed it: accord- 
ingly. It comes within about 15 G. miles, or 9+ coſſes of. Cud- 
dapah ; which bears from it WSW. | 

Udegherri and Sangam, two places in General Caillaud's route, 
are corrected by Col. Pearſe's poſition of Nellore ; and by the rela- 
tive poſitions of Sydaporum and Nellore,' in a French copy of M. 
Buſly's marches : Sydaporum being alſo a poſition in Mr. Cail- 
laud's route. 1 am conſcious how incomplete the northern part of 
the Carnatic is, in compariſon. with the ſouthern part: but all my 
enquiries have produced nothing fatisfattory, on the N W of Po- 
lipet. Had the route of General Caillaud been meaſured, it would 
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have produced ſeveral primary ſlations but as it is, the ſcale * 
pears to be ill proportioned in the different parts of it. 
Narnaveram and Bomrauzepollam, are both placed on as, 


rity of Mr. Pringle's obſervations : and the Pullicate lake is from 
the Jaghire map ; Col. Pearſe's route ; and other authorities. This 
lake, called by D'Anville, Ericans, ſeems to owe its exiftence to 
the fame cauſe as the Chilka lake; that is, to the ſea's breaking 
through a low ſandy beach, and overflowing the lands within ; for 
its communications with the ſea, are extremely narrow, like the 
embouchures of ſmall rivers. This lake is in extent 33 B. miles 
from N to 8, and 11 over, in the broadeſt part; and contains ſome 
large iſlands within it. One of theſe is named Ircum, in Mr. Bar- 
nard's map of the Jaghire, publiſhed by Mr. Dalrymple : and as 
M. D'Anville names this ifland, as well as the lake, Ericans, I con- 
clude it to be a corruption, or miſconception of Ircum. 

1 have not found it an eaſy taſk to fix the poſitions either of In- 
naconda, Combam, Adoni, or Canoul. On theſe four places, 
many others depend, in the conſtruction of the map; and they are 
neither of them aſcertained to my ſatisfaction. There is, in parti- 
cular, a degree of obſcurity in the accounts of Canoul, that I can< 
not clear up. My lacal information fails me entirely, in this 
place: and this kind of knowledge is fo requiſite to a geographer, 
that no degree of ſtudy, or inveſtigation, can compenſate for the 
want of it. It not only enables him to. reconcile names and ſitua- 
tions ; but oftentimes furniſhes him with a criterion to diſtinguiſh 
the value of his materials. Few Europeans, vagrant ones excepted, 
have vifited theſe places ſince the time of M. Buſſy (1951) and it 
is a misfortune to geography, that his marches between Arcot, 
Hydrabad, Adoni, Canoul, and Seringapatam, have not been re- 
corded, in the fame intelligent manner, as the reſt of his marches 
have been; and from whence we have drawn ſo much information. 
But, however I may repine, as a geographer ; I ought, perhaps, as 
a philoſopher, to be ſatisfied, that ſo much has been preſerved. 

| Inna- 
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- Innaconda (called alſo Viniconda, and Huiniconda) is a fortreſs 
on a hill; within, or bordering on, the Guntosr circar. At is uns 
determined, as to its preciſe bearing, from any known place there- 
fore I have been reduced to take it on the authotity of ſome vague 
maps, and by a reference to circumſtances: ind have placed it 
about N W by N from Ongole (a point in Col. Peartes route). 
Mr. Pringle meaſured the road, and found the diſtance to be 46: 
B. miles; for which I allow 36 G. miles, in horizontal diſtance. 
By the Malabar map, it is 28 coſſes, which may be reckoned about 
45 G. miles. It is ſomewhat more weſterly in bearing . and alſo 
more diſtant, fromm Medipilli, than from Ongole. | 

Combam is reckoned 24 coſſes from Tanaconda ; and 32 from 
Ongole; or abont 51 G. miles froth the litter, It is placed 1 in the 
map, -at 48 miles diſtant, and nearly weſt, from Ongole : but as 
its parallel is regulated by the aſſimed petition of Innaconda, 
it is ſubject, of courſe, to the ſame ertors. Tavernier's route 
from Gandicotta to Maſherlaw, paſſed througli Combam, (which 
he calls Kama) and its poſition accords very well, with the pro- 
portion of diſtance aſſigned it. More will be faid on This fubedt, 
hereafter. 

Adoni is reckoned to be 66 coſſes from Combam, by the Mata- 
bar map; and 67 by a route tranſmitted by Col. Harper to the 
Madras Government; and which was collected from the information 
of his guides, white at Innaconda, in 178i. Theſe coſſes on the 
Carnatic ſcalè (37? tb a degree) are equal to 100 G. miles; and 
this is the diſtance allowed in the conſtruction, between Com- 
bam and Adoni, weſtward. And for its parallel, no better autho- 

rity van be found, than its diſtance from Gooty, which is ſituated 
to the 8 E of it, two days journey, or 36 G. miles according to my 
calculation; which is founded on ſome conſiderable degree of ex- 
perience in theſe matters. Adoni, thus placed, is 63 G. miles 
NNE from Roydroog, and about 44 fouth of the Kiſtna river. 
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Adoni, as to general poſition, is about the middle of the penin- 
ſula, and exactly in the parallel of Goa. It was, not many years 
ago, a fine city, and extremely well fortified, ſituated on the ſide 
of one of the branches of the Tungebadra * river; and the capital 
of a ſmall principality, or rather feudatory province, of Golconda. 
A part of its hiſtory will be found in Mr. Orme's works. It-was: 
ſince aſſigned, together with Rachore, and Guntoor, to the late 
Bazalet- Jung, brother to Nizam Ally, the reigning Soubah of the 
Deccan. Hyder's deſperate. graſp fixed on this, as well as the reſt 
of the provinces on the ſouth of the Kiſtna, previous to the late 
war: but all of them were, or ought to have been, reſtored by the 
peace of 1782. Adoni certainly was: becauſe the attack of Adoni, 


then in the hands of the Nizam, was one of Tippoo's exploits, 


laſt year. 


The poſition of Canoul appears the moſt uncertain of all. The 
authorities for it, are, the Malabar map, in which its diſtance from 
Rachore, Cuddapah, Adoni, and Combam, are given in coſſes; 
but the interſections of theſe from the different points, do not 
agree. The map alluded to, is not conſtructed by a ſcale, but 
rudely ſketched out without much proportion being obſerved either 
in the bearings, or diſtances of places, from each other: and the 
names, and the diſtances between the ſtages, are written in the 
Malabar language. Canoul is there faid to be 57 coſſes from Cud- 
dapah ; 38 from Combam ; 28 frqm, Rachore ; and the ſame from 
Adoni: and 36, from Timapet, a place that occurs in Genera} 
Joſeph Smith's route from Hydrabad to Sollapour. By this ac- 
count, the number of coſſes between Cuddapeh and Rachore will 
be 85 ; which is really the diſtance on. the map, within 2 cofles ;; 
reckoning 37 to a degree. Nor are the croſs diſtances, from Com- 


I ſuppoſe the termination badra in the name of this river, means the ſame as the Sudda or 
budgdar in Nerbudda, and Soanbudda'; in the north. part of the Decean, and in Hindooſtan. 
If the ſuppoſition be true, that the names of large rivers-undergo little alteration, the language 
to which Gonga or Gang belonged, muſt have had a wide range: fince we find it applied both 
in Ceylon, and-at the foot of mount Himmaleh. Ky 
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bam, and from Adoni, far out; but that from Timapet is irrecon- 
cileable: + However, as the poſition of it agrees pretty well with 
Cuddapah, Rachore, 'and Combam, it may be concluded that the 
diſtance . of Timapet is falſely given. In a map of M. Buſſy's 
ſouthern marches, ſaid to be compoſed by M. D' Anville; Canoul 
is repreſented in a very different poſition from the above reſult: 
for there it ſtands only 18 coſſes from Rachore, inſtead of 28. 
Condanore is 15 coſſes to the eaſt of Adoni, NE to Col. 
Harper's route. 
Rachore, or Adoni-Rachore, a city, on or near the ſouth bank 
of the Kiſtna river, and not far above the conflux of the Tungeba- 
dra with it, and below that of the Beemah has its e vepath from 
the map of M. Buſſy's northern marches. 

Rachore is four days journey from Adoni, according to the report 
of an European who travelled it. This perſon came from Seringapa- 
tam, by way of Sera and Gooty, to Adoni ; and communicated this, 
and ſeveral other particulars in his itinerary, to Mr. W. Townſend ; 
who obligingly gave them to me: It is reckoned three days journey 
from Seringapatam to Sera (or Merki-Seray) fix more to Gooty ; 
two from thence to Adoni; and four more to Rachour. If we take 
the whole diſtance through theſe ſeveral points on the map, the 
produce will be 276 G. miles. A days journey for an ordinary 
traveller, may be fixed at 22 Britiſh miles, in road diſtance; which 
reduced to horizontal, will be about 18 G. miles: and it will be 
found that the 276 miles will be nearly 15 days journey, at that 
rate: and the intervals are generally well proportioned. Although 
22 miles are ſtated to be a days journey for an. ordinary traveller; 
yet a coſſid or courier goes ordinarily from 30 to 33 W miles i in 
a day: and that for many days together.. N 

Timerycotta, a conſiderable fort in the Palnaud country (which 
is a diſtrict belonging to the Carnatic, but ſituated towards the 
Kiſtna, river, on the weſt of Guntoor) governs moſt of the poſitions 
in Guntoor and Palnaud; as alſo the croſſing place of the Kiſtna, in 
02 | the 
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the road from Madras to Hydrabad. In Montreſor's map, there are 
a; number of places round Timerycotta; but they have no con- 
nexion with, any other known place. Capt. Davis, in his. ac- 
count of the places in and about the Guntoor, circar, ſays that 

Timerycotta is 40 coſſes weſt. from Guntoor. fort ; and Guntoor is 
placed by the Malabar map, 9g. coſles from Sattinagram; a place on 
the ſouth bank of the Kiſtna, oppoſite Bezoara; a point aſcertained 
by Major Stevens. The bearing of Guntoor from Sattinagram, we 
can only infer, from its lying in the direct road to Ongole, to be 
about S W: but it is ſtrongly. corroborated by Montreſor's map, 
which giyes the diſtance between, Guntoor and Siccacollum (another 
fixed point on, the Kiſtna) at about 25% G. miles. Timerycotta, 
then, is placed according to. theſe data, in reſpect of longitude: 
and is 89 G, miles to the weſtward: of Siccacollum ; or 64 from 
Guntoor, which anſwers to 40 Carnatic cefles. With reſpect to its 
parallel, the Malabar map gives only a circuitous route of 49 coſſes 
to it from Ongole. Mr. Montreſor's map makes the diſtance to be 
66 G. miles from Ongole; and the bearing about NW by N: 
but, as I ſaid before, the connexion between theſe places is imper- 
fect, in his map. Capt. Davis's map (or rather ſketch) has it at 
57. Again, Montreſor makes Guntoor and Timerycotta, nearly 
under the ſame parallel, which would reduce the diſtance to 59. 
J have allowed 60; : and have been guided principally. by the com- 
puted diſtances in the Malabar map, applied to Capt. Davis's bear- 
ings, in his circuitous route from Ongole to Timerycotta: nd. this 
poſition agrees nearly with, Montreſor's idea. | 
Montreſor's map, as is ſaid before, contains many poſitions: round 
Tamerycatta, to the extent of 20 or 30 miles among others, 
Currumpoody, Patack, Pongallah, Pulredygur, and Maſherlaw - or 
Macherla, This laſt. place, together with Combam and Doupad, 
from. other, authorities, helps me to trace out the route of Taver- 
nier from Gandicotta to the Kiſtna, in his way to Golconda, in 
1652. Combam or Commum, is the fame with his Kaman, ſaid 
to 
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to be the frontier town of the Carnatic, towards Golconda. Deo- 
pad, is what he calls Doupar ; ſituated, according to his account, 
in a country that is interſected by many torrents from the neigh- 
bouring hills. Col. Harper makes the fame remark on Doupad or 
Deopad : and theſe torrents help to form the river Gondegama (or 
Gondlacoinma) which gains the ſea at Medipilly, and is the no- 
minal boundary of the Carnatic. The Malabar map writes it Gil- 
ligama, and other accounts give it Gunta-camma : Gondegama, is 
the common name. Combam is fituated near its ſource. Tripanty 
pagoda lay near Tavernier's route, and is a few miles to the north 
of Doupad. Some have confounded this with Tripetty, a more 
celebrated pagoda in the vicinity of Chandeghere; and 160 miles to 
the ſouthward of Tripanty. Tavernier's next ſtage. is Mami; 
which may be recogniſed. in D'Anville's map of Coromandel, under 
the name of Mamenda. His Macheli, is, no doubt, Maſherlaw : 
ſoon after which he arrived at a large river ; which was the Kiſtna. 

It is ſingular that his curioſity ſhould not have led him to enquire 
the name of the moſt capital river, that occurred during his 
journey. 

Tavernier's route would hardly be worth remarking, did not his. 
diſtances help to corroborate generally, the poſitions of Combam. 
and Timerycotta, He reckons 77 leagues from Gandicotta to 
Maſherlaw: 42 of which are between Gandicotta and Combam. 
Theſe leagues, I apprehend, are meant for coſſes, a common error 
of Tavernier's : and it is remarkable that Thevenot. falls into an 
abſurdity of the ſame kind, by reckoning coſſes for half leagues. 
How men of ſenſe and refleftion can apply. the names of the itine- 
rary meaſures of their own country, to thoſe of another, when the 
ſcale differs ſo widely, I confeſs I am at a loſs to account. Coſſes 
and leagues, differ at leaſt a third part, in their length : how then. 
can Thevenot ſay, that a coſs is equal only to half a league ? Taver- 
nier's whole number of leagues from Gandicotta to Golconda, is 


L19; and the real diſtance, through the points of Combam, and: 
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Maſherlaw, only 176 G. miles: it will follow then, that nothing 
more than coſſes could be meant, and thoſe rather ſhort, than other- 
wiſe. Between the Kiſtna and Golconda, his account gives 39 
leagues or coſſes, which interval is 60 G. miles, by my conſtruc- 
tion. There muſt, however, be an error in the diſtance between 
Maſherlaw and the Kiſtna, which he reckons only 3 leagues, or 
coſſes; whereas, it cannot be leſs than 7 coſſes. 

The fort of Condavir is the principal poſt in the Guntoor circar 
and is ſtrongly ſituated on a mountain, 8 coſſes to the weſt of Gun- 
toor, according to Capt. Davis; and 10 from the ſouth bank of 
the Kiſtna. The poſition of Mongelgary, I am not ſatisfied about, 
as there are great contradictions in the accounts of it. Colour is 
from D'Anville: it is a diamond mine on the ſouthern bank of 
the Kiſtna, and not far from Condavir. Chintapilly and the roads 
in Guntoor, are from Capt. Davis's ſketch, and the Malabar map. 

I could get no better authority for the road from Nellore to 
Hydrabad, than what appears in D'Anville's Coromandel, publiſhed 
in 1753. I have altered the proportion of its parts, by changing 
the place of Podalah (his Poudela) as it is known to be 12 coſſes, 
nearly W by N from Ongole, inſtead of the northern poſition he has 
given it; for want of ſuch a check as I was enabled to apply, by being 
in poſſeſſion of a route acroſs, from Ongole to Combam. It is 
very extraordinary, confidering the long intercourſe that the Engliſh 
at Madras, have with Hydrabad, that there ſhould be nothing better 
of the kind, on record. 

The road from Udegherri to Ongole, is alſo from D'Anville. 

Sanore-Bancapour is from M. Buſſy's march, as has already 
been obſerved, in the fourth ſection, page 171. Sanore and Banca- 
pour, are two forts, lying about 3 coſſes from each other; at 120 
G. miles, nearly eaſt from Goa. Mr. Ewart procured (while at 
Nagpour) a route from Hydrabad to Sanore-Bancapour, and from 
thence to Chinaputtun, a city, with a fort of ſtone; and ſituated 
37 coſſes beyond Bancapour. There is nothing to guide the judg- 
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ment in determining the general bearing of it, further than that we 
may conclude it to be to the weſtward of Sanore-Bancapour, be- 
cauſe the road from Hydrabad, leads through it; and as the Sanore 
river (the Toom) was croſſed ꝙ coſſes beyond Bancapour, it may 
probably bear to the northward of weſt from it, as the rivers in 
that part, run to the ſouthward of eaſt (ſee the map). The diſtance 
between Hydrabad and Bancapour (133 coſſes) determines the ſeale 
of coſſes to be at the rate of 39+ to a degree; ſo that Chinnaputtun 
is about 56+ G. miles from Sanotę-Bancapour; moſt probably, in 
a WNW direction. We learn one intereſting particular, if true, 
from this route; which is, that the Nizam's territories extend 

31 coſſes beyond Bancapour. | 
Biſnagur, or Bijinagur, the capital of che ancient hat of 
Narſinga, is ſituated near the weſtern bank of the Tungebadra river, 
and about 30 miles SE or SSE from Bancapour. It was viſited 
by Cæſar Frederick in 1567 ; and was then a very large city. He 
reckons it 8 days journey from Goa, which, by the calculation in 
page 207, ſhould be 144 G. miles; but it is only 130 by conſtruc- 
tion. We are told by Feriſhta, that Bijinagur was founded by 
Belaldeo, King of the Carnatic, in 1344. The Carnatic then, 
included the whole peninſula ; or at leaſt, all that lay to the eaſt 
of the Gauts. Our hiſtories of the Deccan and Carnatic are very 
imperfect ; and at this day we can hardly diſtinguiſh: between the 
kingdoms of Biſnagur and Narſinga; and whether they were two 
ſucceſſive, or two coexiſting kingdoms. It appears probable, how-- 
ever, that in the 16th century, the kingdom of Biſnagur included. 
the greateſt part of the peninſula ; and that on. the invaſion of the 
King of Viſiapour, and other northern Princes of the Deccan, the 
King of Biſnagur retired, firſt to Penuconda and then to Kan- 
dighery (or Chandegheri) but ſtill preſerved his ancient title of 
Biſnagur. In 1599, Kandegheri was the reſidence of a Hindoo 
King, whoſe dominion extended over Tanjore and Madura ; and. 
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in 1640, a deſcendant of this Prince reigned there: and permitted 
the Engliſh to ſettle at Madras. 

Ranni-Bedalore, as well as the heads of the Tongebadra river, 
are from M. D'Anville. We know generally, that this river 1s 
formed out of ſeveral ſmaller ones, that iſſue from the eaſtern ſide 
of the Gauts, in and about the Bednore country. Further down, 
it paſſes Biſnagar (as is ſaid above, although Cæſar Frederick calls 
the river of Biſnagar, Nigonden) and between that and the Kiſtna, 
it receives the Hindenny, or Endri river, which paſſes by Adoni ; 
as well as ſeveral ſmaller rivers. The general courſe of the Tunge- 
badra is repreſented in the map of M. Buſſy's northern marches : 
and that of the Hindenny is marked more particularly, in the map 
of his ſouthern marches, by D'Anville. It is alſo deſcribed in the 
map communicated by Mr. Sulivan, as pating under Chitteldroog, 
Rydroog, Chitrigally, &c. 

M. Buſſy's route from Seringapatam to Adoni and Rachore is not 
to be found in the map of his other marches. Thoſe who caſt 
their eyes on that naked part of the "map; will regret its "IS 
wanting. 

The route from Goa to Galgala is from Mr. Dalrymple's s collec- 
tion; and appears to have been travelled by ſome Portugueſe, who 
viſited Aurungzebe's camp on the Kiſtna, in the latter part of 
the laſt century; or early in the preſent. 

The environs of Goa and the country to the foot of the Gauts, 
are from a Portugueſe MS. It is from Goa only, if from any 
quarter, that we are to expect the geography of the tract between 


the Gauts, Viſiapour, and Adoni ; and Which 48 remains almoſt a 


perfect void, in the map. 
The general courſes of the rivers in the peninſula, indicate that 


a ridge of high land runs directly acroſs it, from Calaſtri to Man- 


galore: but if we are to truſt report, the country has not a hilly 
appearance between the Gauts and Bangalore; but that riſing ſud- 


denly 
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denly from the weſt, at the. Gauts, it declines gradually eaſt- 
ward: ſo that the Gauts form a ſort of a terrace on an immenſe 
ſcale. ] | 72 
The Gauts are marked only in certain places where the differ- 
ent roads croſs them, or where they have been viewed from the 
coaſt. This famous Appenine, which marks, with more preci- 
ſion, perhaps, than any other boundary whatever, the line of 
ſummer and winter, or rather of dry and wet; extends 13 degrees 
of latitude; that is, from Cape Comorin to Surat (with the excep- 
tion of the gap mentioned in page 196) at unequal diſtances from 
the coaſt: ſeldom more than 70 miles, and commonly about 40: 
and within one ſhort ſpace only, it approaches within ſix miles. 
Although the altitude of theſe mountains is unknown, yet it is 
ſufficiently great to prevent the great body of clouds from paſſing 
over them; and accordingly, the alternate NE and S W winds 
(called the monſoons) occaſion a rainy ſeaſon on one fide of the 
mountains only ; that is on the windward fide. - It would appear, 
though, that clouds enough do paſs over, to occaſion a rainy 
ſeaſon, at a conſiderable diſtance to leeward, where thoſe clouds 
deſcend : as we may ſuppoſe them to do, although at the time 
they paſſed over the Gauts, they muſt neceſſarily have been too 
high, and of courſe too light, to condenſe and fall in rain, there. 
This, I am led to conſider, by Lieut. Ewart's account of the 
weather at Nagpour, in the very centre of India; where the 
ſeaſons differ but little from their uſual courſe in Bengal, and 
on the weſtern ſide of India: that is, the 8 W monſoon occaſions 
a rainy ſeaſon: but the rains are not ſo violent, nor of ſuch 
long continuance, as in thoſe places. At the mouth of the 
Godavery river and its neighbourhood, the 8 W monſoon; oc- 
caſions a rainy ſeaſon alſo; and the Godavery is then ſwoln 
and overflows : and this part is about as far to leeward of the 
Gauts, as Nagpour is. It is poſſible, however, that the clouds 
34 which 
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which occafion a rainy ſeafon at the mouth of the Godavery, may 
come from the eaſt of Cape Comorin : though I rather believe 
the contrary, as the Cape bears SS W from it, and the reigning 
winds are much more weſterly. ' The Nagpour clouds, however, 
muſt paſs over the Gauts. We may, I think, conclude then, 


that the ridge of the Gauts ſhelter a particular tract only; be- 


yond which, the light and elevated clouds that paſs over it, de- 
ſcend in rain. Madras is within the limits of the ſheltered tract, 
though at leaſt 300 miles to leeward of the Gauts : Rajamundry 
(near the mouth of the Godavery) and Nagpour, may be about 
590. It would be curious to know the exact limit of wet and 
dry. If I miſtake not, until lately it was a general opinion, 
that the Gauts extended from the northern (or Bootan) moun- 
tains to Cape. Comorin ; and occaſioned a diverſity of ſeaſons, 


at one and the fame time, throughout all India. But the truth 
is, that different ſeaſons exiſt at the fame moment, only in a part 


of the peninſula : for the cauſe ceaſes in the parallel of Surat; 
where the $ W wind, no longer oppoſed by a wall of mountains, 
carries its ſupplies of moiſture uninterruptedly, both far and near, 
over the whole face of the country. For ſome particulars reſpect- 
ing the northern extremity of the Gauts, ſee page 179. 

As the peninſula, or tract diſcuſſed in this ſection, contains more 


intereſting matter than could well be compriſed within the ſpace 


furniſhed by ſuch a ſcale, as could conveniently be applied to a 
general map, of ſo large a tract as India; it was judged neceſſary 
to form another map of the peninſula, on a much larger ſcale: but 
an accident has retarded the publication. Thoſe who may here- 
after become poſſeſſed. of it, will find the account of its conſtruction. 
in this Memoir: which is common to both maps, throughout this 
whole ſection; and alſo in the firſt ſection, as far as the map of 
the peninſula is concerned. The ſcale of this map, is juſt double 
that of the general one. 1 45 5 
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SECTION VI. 


The Countries between HIN DOOST AN and CHINA. 


T has been ſaid before (page 48) that the firſt ridge of moun- 
tains towards Thibet and Bootan, form the limits of the ſurvey 
to the north: to which I may now add, that the ſurveys extend no 
farther eaſtward, than to the frontiers of Aſſam and Meckley. 
The Jeſuit's map of China, as given in Du Halde, places the 
weſtern boundary of Yunan (the weſtmoſt of the provinces of 
China) between the 97th and 98th degrees of eaſt longitude, in the 
parallel of 24*: ſo that the eaſtern frontier of Bengal (Silhet) is 
within 350 Britiſh miles of the weſtern part of China; or to ſpeal: 
comparatively, the ſame diſtance as Silhet is from Calcutta. Here 
one is apt to wonder, that conſidering their proximity to each other, 
there ſhould be no communication between the two countries. The 
reaſons probably are, that Yunan does not produce ſuch manufac- 
tures as are in requeſt among foreigners ; and that the courſes of 
the great navigable rivers in thoſe parts, are unfavourable to a com- 
munication by water. The ſpace between Bengal and China, is 
occupied by the province of Meckley, and other diſtricts, ſubject 
to the King of Burmah, or Ava. 5 LIES 
The river Nou-Kian, little, if at all, inferior to the Ganges, 
runs to the ſouth, through that angle of Yunan which approaches 
neareſt to Bengal; where the Jeſuits, who formed the map of 
China, left it, in its courſe to the ſouth-weſt. This river, M. D'An- 
ville conceived to be the ſame with that of Pegu ; in like manner 
as 
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as he ſuppoſed the Sanpoo to be the Ava river : but ſucceeding ac- 
counts, have left no doubt remaining, that the Nou-Kian is the 
river of Ava. In the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory (Vol. VI, p. 205) 
is an account of a voyage performed on this river, by four Chineſe, 
about the middle of the, laſt century. 4 They went from Vunan to 
Yuntchian, and from thence to the frontiers of Ava; where they 
embarked, and wont down the ſtream to Ava City. 

In my account of the conſtruction of the ſea coaſts, (page 39) my 
authorities for deſcribing the delta of the Ava river from the 
ſea to the parallel of 189, are given. The Dutch MS. map there 
quoted, deſcribes the whole courſe of the river, as high up as the 
city of Ava itſelf, which it places in latitude 219.48”; and alſo ſays 
in a note * by ober vation: and indeed, the whole ſcale of the 
map ſeems to be formed from the difference of latitude. | 

The difference of longitude, as inferred from this Dutch map, 
places Ava! in 97%. But Capt. George Baker, of whoſe accuracy I 
entertain a high 0 opinion, took the bearings, and eſtimated. the diſ- 
tances, the whole way from Negrais to Ava; and the reſult, cor- 
reed by the obſervation at Ava, 21048“, gives the longitude 97 
45: and this longitude I have adopted. Capt. Baker's eſtimation 
of the courſes and diſtances between Negra and Ava, placed the 
latter in lon. 97? 545 lat. 22 5“; or 17 to the north of the obſer- 
vation, recorded in the Dutch map. This error, on a diſtance of 
about 400 miles, iS trifling ; ; being leſs than a 20th. part *. Ava 


»VLeſt the particulars from whence the river of Ava &c. is conſtructed, ſhould be loſt, I 
have recorded them here: 


From Negrais to Perſaim NNE 4.; G. miles. Camma to 1 N by E 20 G. miles, 


Pryggee - _ NNE 45 Mellone - NNE 35 
Head of Negrais river NE 60 \,” Raynangong - NNE 35 
Lundſey - - N 35 py. Sallumea «< = N 25 
Saladun -. NNW 25,  Youugeve += NE by N25 
Prone - - NE 18 Ava - - ENE 70 
Camma = N-by E 15 Monchaboo: - + -- N 45: 


The whole traverſe gives a courſe of N. 270 30 E, diſtance 408 G. miles. The diſtance 
corrected, is 389. | 

The Dutch m 3 a bearing of N 35 50 W, diſtance 80,3 8 between Syrian river 
Point (meaning nt of bd ux of the Syrian and. Dogon * and the head of Negrais 
xiver ; the upper point it of the delta. 


ſtands 
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ſtands in the old maps, in lat. 25 20', Ton. 96% 36". The par- 
ticulars of the courſe of the river, I have taken from the Dutch 
map; as Capt. Baker deſcribes only the general direction of it. 
Monchaboo, a city, and the reſidence of the King of  Burmah, 
or Ava, in 1755, is by Capt. Baker's account, 48+ G. miles north 
from Ava: and this was the extreme point of his travels that way. 

The Nou-Kian is named Irabatty by the people of Ava; and is 
ſaid by them, to be navigable from the city of Ava, into Vunan. 
Monchaboo being within 130 B. miles of the Chineſe frontier, we 
want only ſo much, to complete the courſe of the river in the map. 
This break is there deſcribed by dotted lines. 

Capt. Baker deſcribes the country bordering on the Ava river, 
from the ſea to Lundſey, as being very flat, and the ſoil rich; 
and, I ſuppoſe, like that at the lower parts of the courſes of the 
Ganges, Indus, and other capital rivers, formed out of the mud 
depofited by the inundations of the river. This low tract is named 
Pegu, and formed an independent kingdom in 1754, when it 
was reduced by the ng of Burmah, to the ſtate of a dependent 
province. 

Burmah borders on Pegu to the north, and occupies both banks 
of the river, as far as the frontiers of China. On the north-weſt is 
Meckley, which we have before taken notice of: and on the weſt 
Aracan (or Reccan) and Roſhaan. On the eaſt, it has the king- 
dom or country of Upper Siam ; which, Capt. Baker informs us, 
begins at a ſmall diſtance eaſtward from the city of Ava: a ridge 
of mountains ſeparating it from Burmah and Pegu. | 

The King of Burmah, whoſe reputed capital is Ava, and from: 
whence the whole kingdom, though erroneouſly, is often deno- 
minated, is ſaid to poſſeſs not only the country of Meckley, in 
addition to thoſe of Pegu and Burmah; but alſo the whole tract 
which lies on the north of it, between China, Thibet, and Aſſam. 
Du Halde's map ſpeaks poſitively, as to this point, but with what 
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truth I know not, as I have never been able to gain any informa- 
tion on the ſubject. ti 4 3s | 

Capt. Baker infortns? us, that the country of Dura; Wen 
to the banks of the Itrabattey, or Ava river, between Pegu and 
Monchaboo, is in ſome places hilly, and in others flat; but not fo 
low as to ſuffer inundations. Its produce is, in moſt reſpects, 
nearly the ſame as that of the countries contiguous to the Ganges; 
and, it is remarkable, that the lands which produce the greateſt 
quantity of ſaltpetre, are much about the ſame diſtance from the 
ſea, as thoſe of the ſame nature on the ſide of the Ganges. 

Mr. Verelſt, who meditated an expedition into Meckley from 
Bengal, and actually advanced as far as Coſpour on his way to it, 
in 1763; was informed by his Meckley guides, that after paſſing 
the firſt; ridge of mountains beyond Cachar, he would find a fer- 
tile and well inhabited country all the way to Ava. He, however, 
went no farther than, Coſpour ; but the / particulars of the road be- 
tween that place and Ava, are deſcribed from the intelligence fur- 
niſhed. by the guides, who attended him. 

The country of Burmah produces ſome of the beſt Teck: e 
in India. The foreſts which produce this moſt uſeful and valuable 
article, are ſituated between the weſtern bank of the Ava river, 
and the country of Aracan; and are S 2 50 miles from the a, 
by the courſe of the river. 

The Sanpoo, or Thibet river, Was et by M. D'Anville to 
be the fame with that which is called, in the lower part of its 
courſe, the river of Ava: but we have not the leaſt doubt at pre- 
fent, of its being the ſame with the Burrampooter, which enters 
Bengal on the north-eaſt, and joins the Ganges near the ſea. I 
traced it in 1765, to about 400 miles above the conflux; that is, 
as high as the latitude of 269, longitude 91“; where. the Bengal 
diſtricts end, and thoſe of Aſſam begin: but I was not permitted 
to go any higher. However, ſome fe Europeans, engaged in the 
Goalparah trade, and among others, M. Chevalier, the late Governor 
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of Chandernagore, by permiſſion: of the King, went as high up as 
the capital of Aſſam, about the year 1762: but was under a conſi- 
derable degree of reſtraint, with reſpect to making remarks, either 
on the courſe of the river, or on the country. As M. Chevalier, 
however, went on a very large embarkation, we are convinced that 
the river is navigable for large boats, through a ſpace about equal 
to the diſtance of Buxar from the ſea; that is, between 600 and 
700 miles. It may probably be navigable much higher up; though 
its navigable courſe cannot be equal to that of the Ganges; this 
flowing chiefly through a level m__— and the W N eb 
through a mountainous one. | 

I have placed the capital of Aſſam, 8 (aw Kirganu) 
160 G. miles nearly E by N from Goalparah, according to the re- 
port of the Aſſamers. They alſo informed me, that the Burram- 
pooter has a very long courſe previous to its entering Aſſam ; and 
that it comes from the N W through the Thibet mountains. Now 
the Lama's map of Thibet in Du Halde, defcribes the courſe of the 
Sanpoo, to within 120 G. miles of the aſſumed fituation of the 
capital of Aſſam: and ſtill nearer to ſome parts of the ne: Arnd 
that are known, and have been deſcribed by the Aſſamers. 

Theſe facts, together with thoſe reſpecting the Ava river and 
Nou-Kian, eſtabliſh (I think) the ſtrongeſt preſumptive proof poſ- 
fible, of the Sanpoo and Burrampooter being one and the ſame 
river, under different names: and poſitive proof can never be ob- 
tained, but by actually tracing them ; a circumſtance unhkely ever 
to happen to any Europeans, or their dependants. The interval 
between the known part of the Sanpoo, and that of the Burram- 
pooter, is deſcribed in the map by dotted lines. The Ayin Acba- 
ree ſays that the Burrampooter comes from Khatai : meaning China. 
We muſt not forget that the ſame book ſays, that the ſource a the 
Ganges had never been traced, at that time. 

Some difficulty ariſes in fixing the poſition of Laſt the we 
of Great Thibet. We have the hiſtory of the Lamas' map in. 

: F f 2 Du Halde, 
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Du Halde, which is not altogether favourable to its character; 
eſpecially in the parts towards the ſource of the Sanpoo and Ganges. 


A cloſe examination of its particulars, turns out ſtill more unfavour- 
able to it. För inſtance, the place where the Ganges enters the 


plains of Hindooſtan, is placed under the 28th degree of latitude; 
though it is known by our late obſervations, to be in about 309. 
With reſpe& to the longitude, we have no grounds, on which 
to form an exact compariſon; but we may conclude generally, that 
the diſtance between Laſſa and Hurd war is near 2 degrees of lon- 


gitude leſs than it ought to be: I mean, provided that Laſſa be 
near its true poſition with reſpect to Pekin, in the Lamas map. 


The difference of longitude between them is 24? 17' ; Laſſa being 
placed 91 40 eaſt from Greenwich. 

With reſpect to Hurdwar, the proof is poſitive of its en 2 
degrees farther to the ſouth than it ought. to be; and this furniſſies 
a ſtrong preſumptive one, that all the weſtern parts of the map, 
are faulty in the ſame proportion: and that the ſources of the 
Ganges and Sanpoo, inſtead of being between the 29th and zoth 
degrees of latitude; are ſeveral degrees further to the north; and 
probably between the 32nd and 34th : of which more will be ſaid 
in the ſequel. Nor am I ſingular in this opinion; for M. D'An- 
ville found it neceſſary to make an alteration of 2 degrees in lati- 
tude ; and to adopt the very longitude, which I have ſuggeſted. 
And I ſhould be wanting in candour, and in reſpect to his me- 
mory, ſhould I forbear to do juſtice to his nice diſcernment, in 
placing the entry of the Ganges into Hindooſtan, by inference from 
Delhi, almoſt in the very ſpot where I have now placed it, by 
actual ſurvey. 

But M. D'Anville, ignorant of the reſpective poſitions of Bengal 
and Laſſa, adopted the latitude of the latter place, given in the 
Lamas' chart: that is to ſay, about 29* 35. Father Giorgi (Vide 
Alphabetum Thibetanum) ſays, the latitude. of Laſſa is © about 
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30 degrees and a half; and by what follows, it can hardly be in a 
The late Mr. George Bogle, who was ſent by the Governor of 
Bengal (Mr. HasTincs) on an embaſſy to the Grand Lama of 
Thibet in 1774, travelled by way of Coos-Beyhar, Taſſaſudon, and 
Paridrong, to Chanmanning, the then reſidence of the Lama, and 
nearly in the ſame parallel of latitude with Lafh. Unfortunately, 
very little geographical information was furniſhed by this journey ; 
unleſs the bare account of the number of days he was on the road 
between the two laſt places, may be deemed ſuch. However, this 
information, ſuch as it is, Joined with other circumſtances, helps to 
aſſure us that Laſſa is farther to the north, than the Lama's map 
repreſents it: for Taſſaſudon, the capital of Bootan, is by the 

accounts of the Bootanners, about 46 G. miles horizontal diſtance 
from Luckiduar, in a direction nearly north; and Luckiduar being 
in 26 56*, Taſſaſudon cannot be in leſs than 25* 43.  Paridrong 
(called Paridſong in the Lamas' map) is a conſiderable way beyond 
that, and may be ſuppoſed to be in 28 degrees at leaſt : but the 
Lamas' map places it in 27; making an error of a whole degree of 
latitude. This place and the chain of mountains near it, have been 
regarded as the common boundary between Thibet and Bengal : 
but Mr. Bogle has cleared up this matter, by affuring us that Pari- 
drong is the frontier town of Thibet towards Bootan, and not to- 
wards Bengal. And we have before aſcertained that Bootan occu- 
pies an interval of at leaſt a degree of latitude between Bengal and 
Thibet. Thibet and Bootan, are often confounded together : the 
latter is a feudatory or dependency of the former, and borders on 

Bengal. 5 eee 
Thus, I flatter myſelf, this diſcuſſion reſpecting the ſituation of 
Paridrong, joined to the information of P. Giorgi, will convince 
the reader, that the latitude of Laſſa, if not perfectly right in my 
map is, at leaſt, nearer the truth than it has uſually been repreſented: 
Its longitude is taken from the Lamas' map, in which it is reckoned 
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2417 welt from Pekin, or 917 400 eaſt from London. Had the 
bearings and latitudes of Mr. Bogle's route been taken, we ſhould 
not only have been able to determine the poſition of Laſſa, with 
ſome degree of accuracy (as the direction of the road is ſo much te 
the north) but alſo moſt of the intermediate places. Mr. Bogle 
was ſixteen days on the road from Paridrong to Chanmanning. The 
diſtance aſſigned between theſe places in the Lamas” map, is about 
167 G. miles of horizontal diſtance: it is about 10 more on the 
map. e e ME 
The. ee ridge of the Bootan mountains, riſes near 
2 mile and half perpendicular, above the plains of Bengal, in a 
horizontal diſtance of only 15 miles; and from the ſummit, the 
aſtoniſhed traveller looks back on the plains, as on an extenſive 
ocean beneath him. There are not many paſſes through this ridge, 
and all are fortified. The fort. of Dellamcotta, which commands 
the principal paſs, was taken by ſtorm in 1773, by a detachment 
under the command of Capt. John Jones; and the fame of this ex- 
ploit made the Thibetians ſue for peace; and was the immediate 
occaſion of Mr. Bogle's embaſſy. The road between Bengal and 
Taſſaſudon, lies chiefly over the ſummits of ſtupendous mountains, 
or along the borders of craggy precipices ; ſo that the direct lunes 

is not eaſily aſcertained, even by the moſt intelligent traveller. 
Between Taſſaſudon and Paridrong, is a chain of mountains ſtill 
higher than the other. They are viſible from the plains of Bengal, 
at the diſtance of 1 50 miles, and are commonly covered with ſnow. 
Theſe are a continuation of the mountains Emodus and Paropani- 
ſus of the ancients; and are ſometimes by the moderns erroneouſly 
called Caucaſus. In the Lamas' map, they are called Rimola : and 
by the people of Hindooſtan Himmaleb (fee page 96)+ I take it 
for granted that Himola or Himmaleh ought to be ſubſtituted for 
Rimolah, in Du Halde's map. I ſuppoſe them to be in point of ele- 
vation equal to any of the mountains of the old hemiſphere. In- 
deed, the country of Thibet is, altogether, one of the higheſt in 
. Aſia; 
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Aſia; it being a part of that elevated tract which gives riſe not only 
to the rivers of India and China, but to thoſe alſo of Sibetia and 
Tartary: for if we examine the map of Aſia, we” ſhall find that 
moſt of thoſe capital rivers riſe between the 31ſt and 47th degrees 
of latitude, and between the 7oth and 97th degrees of longitude ; 
from whence. they run in every direction to the ſea, as the Reine, | 
Rhone, Danube, and Po, do from the Alps in Europe. 
Father Giorgi, whom I have mentioned before, has wy us 
in his Alphabetum Thibetanum, an itinerary between Calcutta and 
Laſſa. The diſtances he (eſtimates in miles, which he probably 
meant for Italian, although they agree nearly with Engliſh ones. 
For he reckons 284 between Coſſimbuzar and Patna, which is the 
exact number of meaſured ſtatute miles between the two places. 
And between Singhya and Maiſſy, he reckoned 40, for 37 meaſured 
ones. We may therefore conclude that he was equally fortunate in 
proportioning the reſt of his diſtances; although the roughneſs of 
the road will not always admit of forming any juſt proportion be- 
tween the diſtance by the road, and the horizontal diſtance! We 
are almoſt entirely in the dark as to the err direction of 
his courſe. Botta bil jnobfion: 
Catmandu, the maine of: Napaul, is 80 abeordinis to the 
authority of ſome MS. maps made by ſome miſſionaries Who tra- 
velled from Bettyah to that place: and I found no material diſagree- 
ment between their accounts and Giorgis. I have therefore placed 
Catmandu 105 G. miles n north from eee, that's is, in lat 
tude 2866. 
From Catmandu to  Laſla, Giorgii W 504 nt an the road; 
but it muſt be obſerved that he omits to mention the diſtances” of 
two ſtages between Khanſa and Meſcinzungh': and as the preceding 
ones were of 14 and 16 miles, and the + two ſucceeding) ones 516 
each, I may venture to add 32 miles for the to omiſſions; and 
then the whole diſtance will be 536 B. miles, or 462 G. ones: 
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The horizontal diſtance between Catmandu and Laſſa (the latter 
being placed as deſcribed in page 221) is 364 G. miles: ſo that ac- 
cording to Giorgi's diſtance, one mile in five, will be taken up by 
the windings of the road: and this is not improbable, conſidering 
the mountainoud nature of the country; for in the flat countries of 
Hindooſtan, the proportion is dftentimes 1 in 7. | 

The territories of Napaul extehd to the mountains of Rimola, as 
they are called in the Lamas map. Giorgi does not give the mo- 
dern name of them; but juſtly concludes that the ancient one was 
Emodus. Theſe are a continuation of the chain between Taſſaſu- 
don and Paridrong. Between Catmundu and theſe mountains, he 
paſſed by a famous place of worſhip, called by him Nogliocot, 
but by the Bengaleſe, Nogarcot ; and which gives name to a paſs 
that leads to it through the Bootan mountains, on the north of 
Purneah. (There is alſo a famous place of worſhip of nearly the 


fame name in the mountains of Lahore.) He alſo croſſed the upper 


part of the Koſs, or Coſa river, which takes its courſe through 
Purneah, to the Ganges. 

Tankia, or Tinkia-ling, is a fortreſs and town fituated at the 
hither foot of Mount Langur, a ſecond ridge of ſtupendous' moun- 
tains, ſituated about 50 miles beyond Mount Rimola ; and faid to 
abound with ſuffocating exhalations, which increaſe as you aſcend ; 
but are weakeſt when the mountains are covered with ſnow. Tan- 
kia is the firſt place in Giorgi's itinerary, that can be recogniſed 
in the Lamas' map: for Nialma on the Nitchou river (probably 
the Nohotha of Giorgi) does not agree with any of Giorgi's names, 
although its ſituation does with Catmandu ; which, however, the 
Thibetians call Jangbu. =: 

About 25 miles beyond Mount Langur, is the beautiful valley of 
Tingri, faid to be 5o miles in length, though but narrow. It is 


deſcribed by Giorgi as an earthly paradiſe, in every reſpect fave the 
ſharpneſs of the air. 
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The next place of note is Zuenga, or Tauenga, a caſtle or for- 
treſs on the river Bontſu (ſuppoſed by Giorgi to be the Bantiſo of 
Ptolemy) and about 90 B. miles from Tankia. From hence two 
roads lead to Laſſa: the northeramoſt by Sgigatche (or Jiecſee as it 
is called in the Lamas' map) and Rimbu ; the other, and which was 

travelled by Giorgi, is by Kiangſee, or Tehiantſe. He ſpeaks of 
wild horſes variouſly ſpotted, in great numbers on the banks of the 
Bontſu. Theſe, I preſume, are of the kind that are annually 
brought for ſale into Hindooſtan, where they are known by the 
name of Tanyans; and are of a hardy breed. 

Kiangſe is repreſented as a fine city and fortreſs ; with a convent | 
near it, which is ſo very ada and eee that it has the 
appearance of another city. 

About 50 miles beyond Kiangſe, and 3 days journey fide of 
Laſſa, is the famous lake Palte, called by the natives Jamdro, or 
Jangſo. It is of ſo great extent, that according to the report of the 
natives, it requires eighteen days to walk round it. In the Lamas“ 
map, however, the circumference is only 1 co Britiſh miles. In 
the middle of it, there are, according to Giorgi, a continued range 
of hillocks and iſlands ; or, according to the Lamas' map, one large 
iſland, incircled by a lake from 3 to 8 miles wide. On the weſtern: 
ſhore. of this iſland, or congeries of iſlands, is a monaſtery, and 
the. ſeat of the Lamif/a * Turcepamo, or The Great Regenerate: in 
whom the Thibetians think that a divine ſpirit is regenerated, as in 
the Great Lama. The road from Kiangſe to Laſſa lies along the 
north fide of this lake, a day and half's journey. pt ob 

Between the lake and the river Sanpoo, which is about 12 FO 
another very high ridge of mountains croſſes the road. This 
ridge is named Kambala, and from the top of it may be ſeen to- 
wards the north, a range of till higher nn covered with. 
ſnow. 8 | 


e Lama fignives a Prieſt, or Miniſter of Religian; and Lamilſa is the feminine of Lama. 
Ge The 
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The river Sanpoo d, or, according to Giorgi, Tzangciu, or 
Tanga, is 7 miles, from. the foot of Mount Kambala ; and is.croſ- 
ſed in the way to Laſſa, abqut 12 miles farther on, either over a 
bridge, or in a boat. The bridge, as well as moſt others in this 
country, is compoſed of iron chains ſtretched from ſide to ſide, 
with planks or logs laid acroſs them. 

Giorgi ſays that the, chains, are compoſed. of 500. links, each a 
foot long h. We may conclude chat the bridge is laid over the 
narroweſt part they could find, | Which, by this account, is 160 
Engliſh yards in breadth; otherwiſe we might expect a larger 
body of, water in a, river that had; ran at leaſt 7 or 800 miles 
and had received into its bed, ſo great a number of. ſtreams; I 
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ee has at its firſt. e on the plains of, Hindooſtan that is, 

about 1350 B. miles. 1 
The city of Laſſa is, by the road, about 2 24 miles to the north- 
eaſtward. of the croſſing place of the Sanpog; and is ſituated in a 
ſpacious plain. It is not conſidered as a large city; but the houſes 
are of ſtone, and are ſpacious and lofty. The mountain of Puta- 
1a, which contains on its ſummit the palace of the grand Lama, 
the High Prieſt, Ag of l is about om. on the 
eaſt of the city. 
Much confuſion ariſes from the puedes of 0 many different 
names to this capital of Thibet. Giorgi tells us, that the proper 
name of it, in the language of Thibet is Baronthala; but that the 
Tartars call. it Laſſa, or Lahaſſa. Other accounts call it Tonker; 
and apply the names Laſſa and Baronthala to the diſtrict which 
contains Tonker and Putala. And again others give the name of 
Putala inſtead. of Laſſa, to the capital of Thibet. But we ought to 
apply the name Laſſa, or Lahaſſa, to the 8 and to . 
„ $anpdo, in the languag e of Thibet, means T he 7 | WY 
+l e grantor mes Halla fer Ay fo 11 b ren 
Putala 
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Putala as the caſtle and Fan of the mn ne his ordinary place 
of reſidence. 

By Thibet, or more properly Great Thibet, we are to under- 
ſtand all that vaſt country extending from the ſources of the Indus 
to the borders of China; and from Hindooſtan, to the great. deſert 
of Cobi, northward ; though we have but a faint idea of its extent 
towards that quarter. Its length from eaſt to welt cannot be leſs 
than 1600 Britiſh miles: its breadth is very unequal. We are in- 
formed generally that it is divided into three parts; that is, Upper, 
Middle, and Lower Thibet. The upper diviſion ſeems to reſpect 
the countries towards the ſources of the Ganges and Satipoo rivers: 
the middle, that in which Laſſa is ſituated, and of which it forms 
the centre: and the Lower Thibet, that Which borders on China. 
But the ſubject is obſcure, and likely to remain ſo. I am not in- 
formed, whether or not the country called Little Thibet is ſubject 
to Laſſa: this is ſituated betweeen Upper Thibet and Caſhgur, ' 

Conſidering the exceeding rough and' ſterile ſtate of the country 
of Thibet, and the ſeverity of its climate, frotm its wonderful ele- 
vation, we are aſtoniſhed to find its inhabitants in a high ſtate of 
civilization; their houſes lofty and built of ſtone; and the uſeful 
manufactures in ſome degree of improvement. All theſe advan- 
tapes they probably owe to their vicinity to the Chineſe; to whom, 
indeed, the Lama is tributary. For an account of T hibet, ſee 
Aſtley's Collection, Vol. IV.; Phil. Tranf. Vol. EXVIIE; ; and 
the Alphabetum Thibetanum. 

With reſpect to the Heads of the Ganges and Pein s rivers, al- 
though they were vifited by the Lamas or prieſts," ſent by the 
Emperor CAMRI, whoſe' laudable curioſity led him tô add theſe 
particulars to the geography of Thibet ; yet we are far from being | 
well informed, concerning the true poſitions of theſe celebrated 
fountains. A late publication by M. Bernoulli (who has done me 
too much honour in the courſe of it) contains among a variety of 
other matter, a map of the courſes of the Ganges and Gogra rivers x 
Gg 2 drawn. 
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drawn by M. Anquetil du Perron, from the materials of the late 
P. Tiefentaller. This map is highly intereſting, on the ſcore of 
its oontaining the courſe of the Ganges, as high up as the Gangotri, 
or cavern, ſtyled by the Hindoos, the cow's mouth; and which is 
near 300 miles above the place where the Ganges enters Hindoo- 
ſtan : as well as the courſe of the Gogta river, to its ſource, in the 
weſtern part of Thibet. Unfortunately, no obſervations appear to 
have been made for the purpoſe of determining the latitudes of 
either of theſe places: Which, on a courſe approaching to meri- 
dional, would have furniſhed a rule for correcting the diſtances: 
thoſe remaining quite problematical, from the circumſtance of 
the route's being very crooked, and paſſing through a very moun- 
tainous country; to which the ſcale of computed coſſes cannot be 
applied, with any degree of | certainty. What is yet more againſt 
the latter part of the performance (the Gogra river) is, that P. 
Tiefentaller did not viſit the ſource of it, himſelf, as he did the 
Gangotri; but ſtopt ſhort at a place not far within the Kemaoon 
mountains, and took the account of the upper part of its courſe, 
from à native (of Hindooſtan we may preſume). The names of 
places, and remarks, are written in the Perfic character, and . 
lated (it appears) by M. Anquetil du Perron. | 

But notwithſtanding any imperfections that may be imputed to 
the materials, or want of judgment in determining the ſcale, this 
map conveys much intelligence re pecting the heads of the Ganges 
and Burrampooter rivers, as well as that of the Gogra; if we em- 
ploy the lights furniſhed by Du Halde, in his map of the heads 
of the Ganges and Sanpoo, to illuſtrate the ſubject before us. Let 
us proceed to the examination of it, without any gue to wy 
of Kale 

The Gogra or Soorjew! river, then, is traced into a lake nated: 
| Lanke-Dhbe; which has immediately on the eaſt of it, but without 
communicating with it, a much larger lake, named Man/aroar ; 
out of which proceed two rivers, the one to the weſt, or NW. 
| Iz 9 5 | the 
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the other to the eaſt, or 8 E. Both of theſe * ate ſaid to be 
ſituated. within Thibet; as indeed ſome of the villages on the bank 
of the Gogra, much farther to the ſouthward, are. By the con- 
ſtruction of M. Anquetil's map, the ſite of theſe lakes is carried as 
high up as the latitude of 36“: however, by an analyſis of the 
ſcale, they can hardly be higher than 33 as will be preſently 
ſhewn. Now, in the Lamas map of Thibet, the heads of the 
Ganges and Sanpoo rivers (which laſt, is called the Burrampooter, 
in the lower part of its courſe) are ſeparated only by a ridge of 
mountains, named Kentaiſſe. The head of the Ganges is oonipoſed 
of two ſtreams, which run weſtward; and the ſouthmoſt of theſe 
branches runs through two lakes, of which the firſt is named Ma- 
pana, and the ſecond, Lanlen. Theſe lakes ate placed in reſpect of 
each other, as Tiefentaller's are; and the names of the correſpond · 
ing ones, are Lanke in one, and Lanken in the other account: and 
Manſaroar, and Mapana. The names of the latter have certainly 
no affinity with each other; but the ſimilitude in point of ſituation, 
remains. The river that runs from the Lanken lake in Du Halde, 
is named Lank-tſhou: and that from the Lanke lake of Tiefen- 
taller, is the Gogra. With regard to the two rivers that iſſue from 
the Manſaroar lake of Tiefentaller, that which runs to the weſt is 
ſaid to be the Satloudj (Setlege) a river that has been noticed in 
page 83, as the eaſternmoſt of the five Panjab rivers. This par- 
ticular, however, the author himſelf diſeredits, and very juſtly: 
and the reader by turning to the map of the heads of the Indus, &c. 
at page 102, may ſatisfy himſelf as to the probability of it. In my 

opinion, this is the ſouthernmoſt of the two heads of the Ganges, 

above noticed; and which is known to run by Dſaprong, or (Cha- 
parang) a conſiderable city not a very great way to the weſtward of 
theſe lakes (vide Lama's map in Du Halde, or ,D'Anville's map of 
Aſia). If it be objected that the Ganges is too famous a river to 
ape the notice of the people who, knew the Burrampooter, at its 
ſource 3 I anſwer thet I, do. by no means believe that the people 


in 
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in T hibet know the Burrampooter, by any other name than that 
of Sanpoo z and that the word Burrampooter is an interpolation. 
Indeed the writing in the map, imports only, * it is ſaid that the 
Burrampooter, &c.” and the tranſlation of the Perſic writing, at the 
efflux of this eaſtern river, gives a very different idea; being 
Grand Riviere qui va du cite de Neipa! (or Napaul). It is clear, 
however, that the people have an idea, that the weſtern river has 
a very long courſe. I ſeruple not to believe, that the Lanke lake 
of Tiefentaller, is the Lanken of Du Halde; and that the Manſa- 
roar of one, is alſo the Mapana of the other : and that the circum- 
ſtances relating to the effluxes of the rivers, which appear to con- 
tradict each other, have not been carefully examined into, either by 
one, or the other party. As the Manſaroar lake is ſaid to be 60 
milles Indiens (which ought to mean coſſes) in circumference, that 
iy 15 B. miles; we can hardly ſuppoſe that the native who fur- 
niſhed the account, made the tour of 1 it, either to meaſure its extent, 
or to explore the heads of the rivers: and on the other hand, the 
Lamas ſent by CAM, might take a great deal of their account on 
truſt. Therefore without contending about the exact circumſtances 
of the caſe, I have deſcribed the Ganges (that is, the ſouthern 
branch of it) as iſſuing out of the lake Manfaroar : but have not 
regarded the eaſtern river as the Burrampooter, or Sanpoo; becauſe 
it would be doing too much violence to the account given by the 
Lamas; which deſcribes the Sanpoo as iſſuing from the eaſtern ſide 
of Mount Kentaiſſe, and at leaſt 4D miles from theſe lakes. Be- 
des, the Lamas give, an account of a third lake named-Conghe, 
which intervenes between the Manſaroar lake, and the head of the 
Sanpoo. If. I am miſtaken in my conjectures, I cannot miſlead | 
others, while the map is accompanied with this diſcuſſion. The 
Lamas map which N in Du Halde, places the head of the 
Ganges in latitude 2925 and M. D'Anville found it neceſſary to 
remove it led ee e 329. In the preſent map, it ſtands in 
33: all, which may ſerve to ſhew how: vague a performance the 
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Lamas“ map is, which errs 330 in latitude. It alſo placed Laffa, 
which ought to be a well known poſition to them, a full degree 
too far to the ſouth. 

In the conſtruction of the map of the Gogra, 32 coſſes are 
reckoned to a degree, in a country, the moſt rugged and moun- 
tainous, imaginable; while 42 is the ſtandard in the level coun- 
try. A diſtinction, however, muſt be made in the ſcale of the 
upper and lower parts of the courſe of the river. For, from 
Mirzapour, which occurs in my map of Oude, to the lake Douloo- 
Sagur, the country is generally level : and was alſo explored by 
Tiefentaller himſelf; while the upper part is taken from the reports 
of a native. Therefore I have allowed 43 coſſes to a degree, be- 
tween thoſe two points; ſo that the diſtance will be 98 G. miles, 
inſtead of the 131 in the map. Then for the upper part of the 
river, I have allowed 60 coſſes to make a degree, inſtead of, 32: 
by which the diſtance from the lake Douloo-Sagur, to the lake 
Lanke, is only 230 G. miles, inſtead of the 373 on the map. To 
thoſe who may object to ſo great a diminution, as from 60 to 323 | 
I: ſhall obſerve, that 32, or even 37? coſſes to a degree, is a pro- 
portion widely different from that which my experience ſuggeſts: : 
and which allows 42 in the level 'country of: Hindooſtan Proper : 
(fee page 5) and whoſoever has travelled in very mountainous coun- | 
tries, and has moreover traced the courſe of e a river through it ; will 
not object to the diminiſhing to 1, what was 1,43 in the plains: . 
for this is the proportion between 60 and 42. 

If Tiefentaller's ſcale is right, the Lanke lake would be in lati- f 
tude/36? and upwards ; which I conſider as highly improbable: It F 
is certain that our beſt maps of Afia (that is, D'Anville's) preſent | 
nothing but a blank ſpace, in the part aſſigned to the heads of theſe 
rivers, by M. Anquetil du Perron: R theref6re, there is 0 
poſitive evidence againſt it. . 

In aſcending this river Gogra we find noted i in the 1 er p⸗ or far . 
withl ane firſt ridge of mountains, and near the "ſecond" ridges * 
three 
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three ſubterraneous caverns, from whence proceed with violence, 
fire, wind, and water. No other particulars are given. About 30 
miles higher up, the Gogra forces its way through that vaſt ridge 
which has been often taken notice of before, under the name of 
Himmaleh, and which is a branch of the Himaus, or Imaus, of 
the ancients. This ridge, which is covered with ſnow, and viſible 
from the plains of Hindooſtan, appears to be the general boundary 
of Thibet, through that whole extent from the Ganges to the 
Teeſta river; incloſing between it and Hindooſtan, a tract of coun- 
try, from 100 to 180 miles in breadth ; divided into a number of 
(mall ſtates, none of which are underſtood to be either tributaries 
or feudatories of Thibet: ſuch as Sirinagur, Almora, Kemaoon, 
Gorka, Napaul, and Morung. Bootan, a feudatory of Thibet, 
cloſes on the eaſt of this tract; and is the extent of our knowledge, 
as to particulars, that way. 

The ſmall number of towns and villages on the banks of this 
river, induces one to ſuppoſe that the weſtern part of Thibet, is no 
better inhabited than we have before deſcribed the eaſtern part of 
it to be. Indian names prevail, even within Thibet : and a temple 
of Mahadeo is. found on the banks of the Manſaroar lake. 

We have before ſtated the diſtance of the cow's mouth, or Gan- 
gotri, to be about 280 or 300 road miles, above Hurdwar ; where 
the Ganges enters the plains of Hindooſtan. As the compaſs of 
Tiefentaller's map of the Ganges, ( declines 12 degrees more to 
the weſtward of north, than that of the ſurvey does, between Alla- 
habad and Hurdwar; this allowance is made accordingly : and 
Tiefentaller's diſtance exceeds that of the ſurvey, within the ſame 
ſpace, which is 331 G. miles, about 55 of the whole. Not being 
abſolutely certain whether or not Tiefentaller took the latitude of 
Gangotri, I did not venture to alter the parallel in which he has 
placed it, 337“: but contented myſelf with. correcting the bearing 
12 degrees; thereby ſhortening the diſtance, which was originally 
240 miles, to 227. If the latitude was not taken, by ceœleſtial 
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obſervation, but the diſtance calculated on the ſcale of 37 coſſes to 
a degree, the Gangotri will ſtill be placed too far to the north. 

To ſum up the whole information, collected from the different 
accounts of the upper part of the courſe of the Ganges, it appears 
that the two branches of it, which ſpring from the weſtern fide of 
Mount Kentaiſſe, take their courſe weſtward, inclining conſiderably 
to the north, for a courſe of about 300 miles, in direct diſtance ; 
when meeting the great chain or ridge of Mount Himmaleh, which 
extends from Cabul along the north of Hindooſtan, and through 
Thibet, the rivers are compelled to turn to the ſouth ; in which 
courſe they unite their waters, and form what is properly termed 
the river Ganges. This great body of water now forces a paſſage 
through the ridge of Mount Himmaleh, at-the diſtance, poſſibly, of 
100 miles below the place of its firſt approach to it, and ſapping 
its very foundations, ruſhes. through a cavern, and precipitates itſelf 
into a vaſt baſon which it has worn in the rock, at the hither foot 
of the mountains. The Ganges thus appears, to incurious, ſpecta- 
tors, to derive its original ſprings from this chain of mountains: 
and the mind of ſuperſtition has given to the mouth of the cavern, 
the form of the head of a cow; an animal held by the Hindoos,. 
in a degree of veneration, almoſt equal to that, in which the Egyp- 
tians of old, held their god Apis. 

From this ſecond ſource (as it may be termed) of the Ganges, its: 
courſe becomes more eaſtwardly than before, through the rugged. 
country of Sirinagur; until, at Hurdwar, it finally eſcapes. from 
the mountainous tract, in which it has wandered for about 800 B. 
miles. At Hurdwar, it opens itſelf a paſſage through. Mount Se- 
walick ; which is the chain of mountains that borders on the level. 
country, on the north of the province of Delhi.. Even Sewalick. 
would be deemed a lofty ridge, but for the preſence of Mount 
Himmalch, or Imaus; which riſes behind it, when. viewed, from 
the plains of Hindooſtan. 
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It may truly be ſaid that the knowledge of the origin of the 
Ganges was reſerved for the preſent age : for it was as late as the 
year 1717, that the Emperor CAM, ſent perſons to explore it, 
and to bring ſome of its water back with them to Pekin, a journey 
. of about 2500 B. miles from the head of the Ganges. Until the 
reſult of this expedition was known in Europe, it was believed, on 
the faith of the Hindoos, that the ſprings of the Ganges, were at 
the foot of Mount Himmaleh. 
A circumſtance attending the courſes of the Ganges and Burram- 
pooter rivers, in reſpect to each other, is remarkably ſingular. - 
Iſſuing from oppoſite ſides of the ſame ridge of mountains, they 
direct their courſes towards oppoſite quarters, till they are more 
than 1200 miles aſunder; and afterwards meet in one point near 
the ſea, after each has performed a winding courſe of more than 
2000 miles. Our ignorance of this circumſtanc, till ſo very lately, 
is a ſtrong preſumptive proof, that there yet remains a vaſt field 
for improvement, in the geography of the eaſtern part of Aſia. 
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SECTION VII. 
TABIES of DisTances in HIN DOOSTAN. 


H E following Tables, will, it is hoped, be particularly ac- 

ceptable, not only to thoſe, who for uſeful purpoſes may 
be defirous of calculating the time required for a courier or meſ- 
ſenger to travel from one place to another, but alſo to thoſe, who 
on the ſcore. of curioſity, or for the illuſtration of hiſtory, may 
wiſh to be informed of the diſtances between the principal towns. 
in Hindooſtan. This information cannot be obtained merely by 
the application of the compaſſes to the map, becauſe the windings. 
and inflections of the roads are not there taken into the account: 
but an approximation towards it, may be obtained, by the double- 
operation of meaſuring the diſtance on the map, and. then-applying 
to it, the rule given in page 7 of this Memoir. 

To accompliſh the taſk above propoſed,. I firſt ſelected the 
names of ſuch cities and other places as appeared likely to become 
objects of enquiry in future; and. in ſo extenſive. a country, no 
leſs than. 168 ſuch: places occurred. To have given the diſtance 
be tween every two of theſe places reſpectively, would not. only. 
have extended the tables to an immoderate length (upwards of. 
14, ooo diſtances occurring on the above number): but would have 
burthened the purchaſer with much uſeleſs matter. For inſtance, . 
although Jionpour has a political connexion with Lucknow, and 
Tanjore with Madras; and it may be neceffary. that the diſtance of 
each. of theſe ſubordinate places from its ſuperior, ſnould be given: 

H. h 2: yet, 
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yet, as Jionpour and Tanjore ſtand in little or no relation to each 
other, it was of no uſe to give the diſtance between them. The ſame 
may be ſaid of moſt of the other ſubordinate places. 

The method, therefore, that I have followed, is this: I have 
choſen ſuch places as appear to be of the greateſt political conſe- 
quence (ſuch as the Britiſh Preſidencies, and the Courts of the native 
Princes) and of which I reckon 12; and conſidering them as cen- 
tres, have formed for each a ſeparate table, in which the diſtance 
from the central place to every other place of note, whoſe fituation 
may be ſuppoſed to become a matter of enquiry, is inſerted; the 
names following in alphabetical order. A page is allotted to each 
of theſe central places, which are AGRA,  BENAREs, BoMBay, 
CarcuTTa, DELni, HYDERABAD, Lucknow, MaDkas, NAG- 
POUR, OUGEIN, PoONAH, and SERINGAPATAM, and theſe alſo 
follow in the fame order. os 

The tables contain near 1000 diſtances; and although theſe are 
reckoned only from 12 difterent points, yet by attending to the 
particulars of each table, a great many other diſtances may be 
found; as the communication between places, is uſually by the 
medium of the capital towns that intervene (ſee page 6). For 
inſtance, the diſtance between Arcot and Allahabad may be col- 
lected from the tables of Hydrabad and Nagpour, as theſe places 
lie in the line of direction between the two former. Alſo, the 
diſtance between Patna and Aurungabad may be found by means of 
the Nagpour table: and that from Mirzapour to Surat, by ſub- 
tracting the diſtance of the one from the other, in the Benares table. 
And by the ſame methods, the diſtances between moſt other places 
of note may be found. And in order to facilitate the ſearch, and 


bring into one view the reſpective poſitions of the ſeveral places 


mentioned in the tables, I have added a ſmall map. 

To avoid repeating the diſtances between the 12 central or pri- 
mary places, through every table, they are inſerted in that table, 
alone, whoſe name ſtands firſt in the alphabet. Thus the diſtance 
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between CALCUTTA and AGRA, will be found in the Acra table, 
and not in that of CAL TTA. 

With reſpect to the diſtances themſelves, it muſt not be expected 
that they are in general critically exact; for although the poſitions 
of 8 out of the 12 primary places-are determined with ſome degree 
of preciſion; and 3 out of the 4 remaining ones, pretty nearly; 
yet the intermediate roads have, in few inſtances (thoſe between 
Bengal and Delhi excepted) been meaſured. But ſince the publi- 
cation of the firſt tables, the meaſured routes of Col. Pearſe from 
Calcutta to Madras, Mr. Ewart's between Calcutta and Nagpour; 
and Mr. Pringle's tables of routes in the Carnatic; have come to 
hand: and the preſent tables will accordingly be found much im- 
proved. The deficiencies could only be ſupplied by the computed 
diſtances; which, however, appear to come as near the truth in 
India, as in any country whatever: or where theſe have failed, by 
allowing ſuch a degree of winding, as is found by experience to 
take place in a ſimilar kind of country. The coſs is always rec- 
koned at one Britiſh mile and nine-tenths, in road meaſure. For 
other particulars reſpecting the length of the coſs, and the wind- 
ings of roads, the reader is deſired to turn to han firſt Pages of this 
Memoir. 

The length of a Jay s journey in Hindooſtan "I has been obſerved 
before) is from 11 to 12 coſſes, or about 22 miles, for an ordinary 
traveller. But that of a courier, or profeſſed meſſenger, may be 
reckoned at 30 or 33; and on occaſions of emergency, they can 
travel even more ; and that for a continuance of 15 or 20 days. 

A regular poſt is eftabliſhed throughout the parts of Hindooſtan 
ſubject to the Eaſt India Company, and alſo from Calcutta to Ma- 
dras. The poſtmen always travel on foot. Their ſtages are com- 
monly from 7 to 8 miles; and their rate of travellin 8 within our 
own diſtricts, about 7⁰ miles in the 24 hours. 
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E. A ..B 


L E I. 


Warangole 


A G R A, to 
| Britiſh Miles. Brit Miles. 
Agimete — 230 Hurdwar 217 
Allahabad n 296 Hydrabad by Elichpour 806 
Amedabad - - 534 by Nagpour 835 
Amednagur - 713 Jagarnaut - 793 
Arcot 3 - 1160 Joinagur or Faepour - 136 
Attock - — 704 re — 503 
Aurungabad - 633 Lucknow - - 202 
Bareilly - - 129 Madras by Elichpour - 1158 
Beder "0 - 740 by Nagpour - 1187 
Benares - 379 Maſulipatam - 831 
Biſnagur - - - 989 Meerta 5 294 
Bombay by Burbanpour 848 Mirzapour _ + - 346 
by Amedabad «+ 858 Moorſhedabad - 826 
Burhanpour - 508 Moultan by Delhi - 611 
Cabul — - 922 Mundu - - 420 
Calberga - 865 Myſore - 1238. 
Calcutta by Moorſpedabad 944 Nagpour by Hafi abel 548 
by Birboom - 839 by Chatterpour 514. 
Calpy — 160 Napaul - 3 424 
Cambay - - 587 Narwah - - 127 
Candahar - - 942 Oude or Fyzabad - 287 
Canoge - 127 Ougein by Narwabßb 374 
Caſhmere — - 728 Patna - — 544 
Cattack - - 785 Pondicherry - 1287 
Chatterpour — - 212 Poonah - — 796 
Cheitore - - - 300 Ramgaut 5 — 74 
Corah - - 184 Rantampour — — 120 
Dacca - - 990 Ruttunpour - _— "IT" 
Delhi — - 117 Sattarah — — 840 
Dowlatabad - - 628 Seringapatam - 12.30 
Ellichpour - — 487 Sirong . 253 
Etayah - - 71 Sumbulpour — 617 
. See Oude. Surat by Amedabad,  - 680 
Goa - - 1020. Tatta or Sindy - 887 
Golconda - - 790 Viſiapour - - 825 
Gwalior 8 = 80 I 868 


Britiſh Miles. ; Britiſh Miles: 
Agimere - - 571 Hydrabad - - 757 
Allahabad 83 Jagarnaut — 512 
Amedabad - - 793 Jionpour - - 42 
Arcot - - 1105 Indore - - 584 
Attock - - 1083 Joinagur or Jaepour - 5185 
Aurungabad - 740 Lahore - - 882 
Balaſore by Chuta ee 316 Lucknow - - 189 
Bareilly - 345 Madras by Hydrabad 1103 
Baroach = - 820 Maſulipatam of — 853 
Beder - - 726 Meerta 636 
Bidjigur - - 56 Mindygaut - 253 
Bilſah - - 416 Mirzapour - - 30 
Bombay by Nagpour - 982 Monghir - 255 
by Burhanpour 950 Moorſhedabad by Birboom 417 
Bopaltol - - 449 by Monghir 477 
Burhanpour by Sagur bog Moultan - - 990 
Buxar — 70 Mundlah - 306 
Cabul „ 1301 Myſore - 1165 
Calberga or Kilberga 783 Nagpour — - 430 
Calcutta by Moorſhedabad 565 Napaul „ 280 
| by Birboom - 460 Narwah  -< - 356 
Ealpy - - 239 Oude - 3 130 
Cambay - = 806 Ovgein _ - 554 
Candahar "| = - 1321 Patna by Buxar - 185 
Canoge - CIS 259 by Daoadnagur = 165 
Cafhmere - 1107 Pawangur — — 754 
Cattack, by Chuta Nagpour .452 Pondicherry - 1203 
Chatterpour - | 237 Poonah by Nagpour 916 
Cheitore — — 601 by Burhanpour 897 
Chittigong — 1752 Ramgaut - - 419 
Chunargur «< - 17 Rewa - - 126 
Corah — — 195 Rotaſgur - — 81 
Dacca - Fe FIN 601 Ruttunpour | 3 275 
_ - 496 Sagur - 8 1 341 
Dowlatabad - 742 Sattarah - - 942 
Ellichpour - - 552 Seringapatam - 1157 
Etayah 8 - 308 Sindy or Tatta - 1210 
Furruckabad - 295 Sirong - - 389 
Fyzabad. See Oude. Sumbulpour - 375 
Ganjam - 570 Surat by Sirong and Ougein 863 
Ghod or Gobud - 336 by ZBurbanpaur - 869 
Goa — - 1070 Tanjore by Nagpour < 1273 
Golconda - - 750 Tritchinopoly 2 1277 
Gurrah - w 270 Vilagapatam - 758 
Gwalior — - 355 Viſtapour — — 876 
Hurdwar — - 
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T AB L E II. - BOMB AY to 
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Britiſh Miles. 


Agimere by Amedabad 650 
Allahabad by "RP; 977 
Amedabad — 321 
Amednagur by Poonab. 181 
Anjenga - — 900 
Arcot 722 
Aurungabad by Callian 260 

by Poonah 284 
Baroach — 221 
Baſſeen - &. 757.03 
Beder a 426 
Bednore = - 452 
Biſnagur - - 398 
Bopaltol — oh 516 
Burhanpour % Poonab 386 
| by Chandor 34 
Calberga - 1-00 
Calcutta by: Poonah © = 1301 
Callian — 22 _ 
Calpy - 3 hes 
Cambay - — 281 
Canoge - - 889 
Caſhmere - - 1233 
Cattack — — 1034 
Chatterpour r 747 
Cheitore — — 547 
Cochin - = - 780 
Corah = - 852 
Damaun - 107 


Delhi by * and Azimere 880 
8 - | Burbanpour = 96 5 


Dowlatabad — 25 
Fyzabad. See Oude. | | 
Goa - - 292 
Golconda - - - 475 
Gwalior „„ ð 
Huſſingabad Gaut 500 
ah aaa ne 


At 
" » 
: 8 


Vizrabuy or Vizarabie 


Britiſh Miles. 
Jagarnaut — — _ 1052 
Janſi _ - . 730 
—_— 680 
Indore by Pawangur 456 
Joĩnagur or Jaepour - 740 
Lahore — - 1010 
Lucknow RET 923 
Madras - - 758 
Mangalore - 518 
Maſulipatam 0 686 
Meerta - - 610 
Mirzapour — 952 
Moorſhedabad — 1259 
Moultan by 7eſelmere 920 
Mundu = - 454 
My ſore 1 5 630 
Nagpour by Poonah 33 
by Callian N 552 
Narwah - - 721 
Onore a | 398 
Oude by Burbanpour and ak 1013 
Ougein by Pawangur = 436 
by Burhbanpour - 504 
Patna by Rewah —< 1145 
Pawangur 25 —̃ↄ One 
Pondicherry — 805 
, Poonah 3 — 98 
Ruttunpoutrt 772 
Saler-Mouler - 182 
Sattarah 8 * 146 
Seringapatam 5 62 2 
Sindy or Tatta wo 741 
—_— 595 
Sumbulpour 83 826. 
Surat - — 177 
Tellicherry R 
Viſiapour „ 
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T AB LE IV.—C 


Britiſh Miles. 

Adoni 1030 
Agimere by Moorſhedabad 1136 
by Birboom - 1030 
Allahabad by M. - 649 
by B. * 4.544 8 
Amedabad by Ougein 1234 
Amednagur = 1119 
Anjenga - - 1577 
Aracan - — 475 
Arcot - - 1070 
Aſſam, Capital „ 660 
Attock - — 1648 
Ava — - 1150 
Aurungabad - 1022 
Bahar - - 297 
Balaſore — — 141 
Baroach by Nagpour = 1220 
Bareilly by M. - 910 
by B. - 805 

Baſſeen by Poonah - 1317 
Beder — — 980 
Bednore - — 1290 
Bilſah by Mundlab 1 867 
Biſnagur — 1120 
Bopaltol by Mirzapour 929 
by Mundlah =< 892 
Burhanpour by Nephew. 978. 
Buxar by M. 485 
by B. „ .v». 
Cabul by M. - 1866 
by B. 1761 G 
Calberga by the Crews 1018 
Calpy 3 M. 2 804 
— 

cambay 55 Nagpour - 1273 
by Mundlab and Ougein 1253 
Candahar by Moorſhedabad 1886 
by Birboom - = 1781. 


A L G U PIT A to 


Britiſh Miles. 
Canoge by M. — 824 
J . -7. 6 719 
s * of, by M. 1672 
B. 1567 
2 | ; ir - * | 
hatte ur by - - 
* by B. 8 nd 
Cheitore by M. - 
by B. . 
Chittigong 4. 
Chunargur by M. - 
8 
Cicacole = =," 
Comorin Cape - 
Condavir or Guntoor 
Corah by M. 5 
by B. — 
Dacca = — 
Delhi by M. - 
by B. N 
Dellamcotta — - 
Dowlatabad — — 
Ellichpour— — 
Ellore — * 1 
Etayah by. M. — 
N by B. TREE Ve 
Furruckabad by M. — 
by 4 B. — 


2 am | - 


Gngpour =». u i 
823. 
Goa 78 - 


Golconda * a 

Guntoor. See Condavir. 

Gwalior by M. 3 
3. 2 


Li 
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CALCUTTA t 


Britiſh Miles. 

Hurdwar by M. - 1080 
by B. 975 
Hunſſigabad Gaut 25 Nagpour gog 
Hydrabad by Nagpour |, 1043 
' by the Circars 902 

Jagarnaut = - 311 
Indore by Mundlah - 1030 
Joinagur or Jaepour by M. 1080 
by B. 975 

- 1447 

5 — 1342 

- - 850 

Lucknow by M. - 754 
by B. - 649 

Madras - - 1030 
Madura 0 - 1336 
Mafulipatam - 764 
Meerta by M. - 1197 
by B - 1092 

by M. — 818 

i by B. . 713 
Mirzapour by M. - 598 
YB. - 493 
Monghir by M. - 301 
by B. 0 275 
Moorſhedabad - 118 
Moultan 35 M. - 1565 
by B. - 1450 

Mundilla 8 634 
Myſore 8 „ 


* Great 


y Ruttunpour 722. 
by Cattack © - 7.33 
W nw. 280 
Napaul — 591 
Narwah by M. - 922 


1 


© Britiſh Miles. 
Ongole - - 829 
Oude by Moorſhedabad and Be- 
nares - 695 
by Birboom and Benares 390 
by e and Azim- 
gur 639 
by Birboom and Azimgur 362 
Ougein % Pana 1066 
by Nagpour - 1062 
by Mindlab — 997 
Patna by M. — 400 
by B. TT 340 
Pawangur by Ougein - 1197 
Pondicherry HEE” 1130 
Poonah by Nagpour - 1208 
by the Circars 128g 
Ramgaut by M. - 934 
by B. - 79 
Rajamundry — 665 
Ruttunpour by Little Na gpour 493 
by Cattack $545, 
Sagur by Mundlah _ 806 
Sattarah by Nagpour = 1232 
Seringapatamꝰ 
Sithet — - 
Sindy or Tatta We 
Soha by Benares — 


Sumbulpour by Cattack 


by Little Nagpour 438 
Surat by Benares and Ougein 1309 
' by Nagpour - 1238 
Tanjore - - 1235 
Fritchinopoly - 1238 
Viſagapat m 357 
Viſiapour by the Cirgars 1183 
1216 


by Aurungabad 


TABLE V. - DEL HI to 
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- | Britiſh Miles. 
Agimere "#2 - 230 
Allahabad + 4 412 
Amedabad WS 610 
Amednagur « 830 
Aracan - . 1420 
Arcot = . 1277 
Aſſam po - 1318 
Attock . 8 587 
Aurungabad - 750 
Bahar — 2. 642 
Bareilly A 8 142 
Beder - - 857 
Biſnagur 33 1106 
Bur hanpour = 62 5 
Cabul - - 805 
Calberga WE, - 982 
Calpy - - 277 
Cambay - - 66g 
Candahar 5 2 825 
Canoge ” "8 
Caſhmere by Labore = 611 
Cattack > - 902 
Cheitore - = a 327 
Comorin Cape Z 1728 
Corah — a — 301 
Dacca - A 1107 
Dowlatabad — 745 

| Ellichpour : - - 60 4 
Etay ah - 188 
Fyzabad. * Oude. 

Ghizni or Gazna - 749 
Goa 8 - 1158 
Golconda — — 958 
Gwalior — 8 197 
Hurdwar 8 
Huſſun-Abdaul " 550 
Hydrabad by Ellichpour 923 

by Nagpour 952 


Moorſhedabad 4 0% 
Moultan S 3 


Britiſh Miles 
Jagarnaut — > 
Jionpour _ = ” 
Joinagur or Jaepour — 
Jummoo — a 
Lahore - 4 
Lucknow Sv 


Madras 55 Ellichpour 
by Nagpour - 
by pre teri 
Maſulipatam 
Meerta - - 
Mindygaut — 
Mirzapour 2 


. » 
1 


Myſore — — 
Mundu — Ka 
Nagpour . -— os 
Napaul 3 7 
Narwah . - A 
Oude =] 5 
Ougein — — 
Panniput — 
Patna - — 
Piſhour or Peiſhore = 
Pondicherry — 
Poonah - 2 
Ramgaut 3 
Ruttunpour — 
Sattarah 5 2 
Seringapatam 1 
Sindy or Tatta - 
Sirhind — — 
Sirong — - 
Sumbulpour — 
Surat — 
Viſiapour 7 
Warangole - 
112 


61 


1. 
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TABL E VI. 


| x Britiſh Mes, 
Adoni — - 175 
Agimere - - 800 

Allahabad - - 70 
Amedabad  - - 275 66: 
Amednagur grant 
Arcot ; 1 3 - | 354 
Aurungabad „doe 
Balaſore 2 
Bancapour (Sanore) — 267 
Bangalore — 332 
Baroach or Broach — 549 
Beder METERS he BN! 
Bednore © - 413 
Biliah -- - '506 
Biſn — - 264. 
Bopalt «1 - 495 
Burhanpour by Jaffierabad 380 
- by Aurungabad 417 
Calberga - 2 * 116 
— - 5 715 
Cambay w Re — 620 
Canoul - - 87 127 
Wick — 651 
Chatterpour —— 623 
— 2 0:37 
Chnteldroog - OED 322 
Citacole .-. - 5 412 
Combam or Commum 145 
Condanore <1 444/50 
Condavir = = - = 131 
Condapilly — 112 
Corah - - 728 
Cuddappa — 240 
Dalmacherry - - 278 
Dowlatabad 303 
EVichpour * bag 
Ellore —— - 183 

Fyzabad. See Oude. | 
Ganjaam - 9 88 533 
P 416 
Golconda — YH 3 
Gooty — Wy; if 78 

Guntoor. Gee Condavir, 

Gurramconda - 275 
Gurry-Mundlah - 476 
Gwalior - - 726 
Huſſingabad Gaut - 444 
J afficrabad - 2 * 


HY DRABAPD 


to 
| Britiſh Miles. 
Jagarnauf 6 - 591 
_ - 684 
-Indore  - 3 550 
Ingeram 3 — 272 
Joinagur or Jaepbur - 829 
3 — 1309 
Lucknox +« 3 
Madras TM — 132 
Madura _— TR 613 
Mahur or Maor "- 173 
Mangalore PE” 470 
Maſulipatan - 203 
'Meerta ” - NS 800 
'Mirzapour © - 722 
Moorſhedabad - 1020 
D 498 
Myſore - - 414 
Nagpour * * 321 
Narwah wo - 679 
Neermul - 5 144 
Omrautry * 2 293 
n 164 
de” | - EE REDS: | 
Ougein by Faffierabad 544 
Patna by Nagpour and Rewah 914 
Pondicherry 452 
Poonah * - - 387 
Rachour * — — 91 
Rajamundry *  —, 237 
'Raolconda * - 144 
{Roydroog ry” 252 
Ruttunpour 9 I 
Sagur - N 536 
Sattarah * „ IT EO 366 
Seringapatam 0 
Sindy or Tata * 
T 
__ Es 317 
J Sollapour 9 — ＋ 144 
Surat — 3 
Tanjore e 522 
Timerycotta - 7I 
Tinevelly - — 
Tritchinopoly - 526 
Vilagapatam "Oe? 355 
Viſiapour - 269 
Warangole - 62 


Yanam - 272 


j 
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T AB L E VII. - LU GCE NO W to 


Britiſh Miles. 
Agimere - — 428 
Allahabad - 127 
Amedabad - 770 
Arcot - - 1147 
Aurungabad - 696 
. 388 
Bahraitch - - 73 
Bareilly - - 156 
Baroach - - 761 
Belgram - - 70 
Bilſah 367 
Bidzigur ES 2 34 
Bopaltol _ - 398 
Burhanpour — 573 
Buxar wo 5 
Cabul — — 1084 
Callinger or Kawlinger 149 
Calpy — 98 
Canoge - - 75 
Caſhmere - 890 
Cattack => — 641 
Cawnpour — | 49 
Chanderee 270 
Chatterpour - 172 
Cheitore - N 503 
Chittigong - 941 
Chunar - - 197 
Corah - - 67 
Currah No A EK 93 
Dacca ES - 790 
Dowlatabad - 728 
Dynapour « 304 
Etay ah . - 144 
F ei- ne 111 
Fyzabad. See Oude. | 
Ghod or Gohut . 188 
Goa N 8 1115 


Golconda Ps - 


— — 


Britiſh Miles. 


Goorackpour 8 170 
Gwalior - 211 
Hurdwar - 311 
Jagarnaut — 660 . 
Janſi - - 190 
Jionpour | - 147 
Indore - - 622 
Joinagur or Jaepour - 338 
Kairabad - - 31 
Lahore - 639 
Mahomdy | 92 
Maſulipatam 2 Nagpoto 897 
Meerta 493 
Mindygaut = 69 
Mirzapour - 182 
Monghir < - 416 
Moorſhedabad - 597 
Moultan - 742 
Mundlah - 337 
Nagpour 2 8 474 
Narwag 7 - 258 
Oude or Fyzabad - 85 
Ougein - 3 
r - 316 
Pondicherry - 1247 
Poonah - - 882 
Ramgaut „ 201 
Rewah - - 182 
Rotaſgur — - 270 
Ruttunpour - e 
Sagur - - 300 

_ Sattarah * — 910 
Seringapatam — 1201 
Sindy or Tatla 1089 
— 2 
Sultanpour * - 92 
Sumbulpour - 497 
Viſiapour | — 
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T ABL E VIII. M ADRA s to 


Britiſh Miles. 
Adoni - - 310 
Agimere - 1132 
Allahabad 1035 
Amedabad - - 1049 
Anjenga 3 506 
11 - 73 
Aurungabad 8 647 
Balaſore - - 689 
Bancapour (Sanore) 416 
Bandarmalanka 358 
Bangalore 215 
Baroach - - 947 
Beder — ä 430 
Bednore - - 44 5 
Biſnagur — 38 
— by Aurungabad 769 
_ by 3 732 
Cabul - 2080 
Calberga - - 422 
Cambay - - 998 
—_ - 1141 
Canoul - - 279 
Caſhmere - - 1886 
Cattack — - 779 
Chatterpour | = - 975 
Cheitore - — 1065 
Chitteldroog 335 
Cicacole - 540 
Coimbetour - 306 
Combam or Commun 214 
Comorin Cape ( Arameny Gate) 440 
Condapilly — 306 
Condavir — — 276 
Conjeveram 4.6 
Corah - - 1080 
Cuddapa - - 153 
Dalmacherry - 115 
Dindigul - - 275 
. - - 655 
Ellichpour - - 671 
Ellore — — 310 
Ganjam „ 661 
Goa — — 575 
Golconda - - 358 


Gooty or Gutti - 


Britiſh Miſes, 

Guntoor. See Condavir. 
Gurramconda _—_ 153 
Gwalior - - 1078 
Jagarnaut -— - 719 
Indore = - 902 
Ingeram 8 — 399 
Lahore _ = - 1661 
Madura by Tanjore - 307 
Mangalore - 440 
Maſulipatam - 292 
Mirzapour - - 1074 
Moorſhedabad - 1148 
Mundu — — 850 
Nagpour = - 673 
Negapatam _ — 183 
Nellore 8 120 
om - — 1163 
ugein 8 896 
n — = 
Patna by Nagpour = 1266 
Pondicherry - 100 
Poonah — - 660 
Rachore _ - — 323 
Rajamundry — 365 
Raolconda 382 
Ruttunpour - - 903 
Sattarah . - 626 
Seringapatam - 290 
Siccacollam - 267 
Sindy or Tatta 1.467 
—_—.- 905 
Sirripy 8 281 
Surat - - 903 
Tanjore _ 2 205 
Timerycotta - 278 
Trankebar - 165 
Travancore — 464 
Tritchinopoly 5 208 
Tutacorin — 394 
Vellore — - 88 
Viſagapatam — 483 
ViGapour - - 534 
Warangole — © 414 
Yanam — - 400. 
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TABLE IX—NAGPOUR to 


Britiſh Miles, 
Adoni - - 496 
Allahabad - - 382 
Amedabad — — 576 
Amednagur — 403 
Arcot - 675 
Aurungabad - 300 
Balaſore - 4 592 
Bareilly Eng - 576 
Beder - 302 
Bectnore by Hydrabad 734 
Bilſah - - 249 
Biſnagur - -- 
Boad = - 347 
Bopaltol - - 238 
ä — ry 256 
Burwa - - 383 
Calberga — - 358 
Calpy - - 394 
- ww - 486 
Cattack _ =« — 
Chanda _ = - 90 
Chanderee - 302 
Chatterpour 302 
Cheitore = - 510 
Chetra or Chittrab - 
Chunargur . 
Cicacole — — 
Condapilly 3 
Condavir or Guntoor = 
Coomtah - - 93 
Corah 5 — 07 
Cuddapa — 51 
Dowlatabad - 305 
Ellichpour A — - 122 
Ellore - - 377 
 Gangpour 330 
Ganjam by Boad and Gumſear 480 
Gawile or Gyalgur - 137 
Goa - - 640 
Golconda = - 320 
Gooty or Gutti 500 
Gumſoar - - 434 
Gurrah - 160 
Gwalior by Huſtngabad 480 


Britiſh Miles. 
Huſſingabad Gaut - 
Jagarnaut - - 
Indore on” — 
Er. or Jaepouvt 
ahur or Maor — 167 
Maſulipatam — 
Meerta - - 596 
Mirzapour 40 
Moorſhedabad by  Chuta Nag- 
pour 695 
Mundilla - 155 
Nagpour L1tle — 433 
Narnalla 164 
Narwah by Huli ngabad 421 
Neermul - 177 
Omrautty — 113 
Oude or Fyzabad - 496 
Ougein by Bopaltol - 349 
Panniput 703 
Patna by Rattunponr- 577 
y Rewab < 393 
Pondicherry 773 
Poonah »» wi. 8; 486 
Rachore - - , 412 
Ramgaut - - 588 
Ramgur in Bahar 483 
Ray pour — 200 
Rewah — - 304 
Rotaſgur — — 440 
Ruttunpour „ 
Sagur — — 215 
Sattarah „ 312 
Seringapatam 727 
Sirong by Huſſi ir 293 
Sonepour or Jonepour 300 
Sumbulpour 292 
Surat — 516 
Surgoojah - 318 
Tanyore - - 843 
T ritchinopoly - 847 
Vellore — « 670 
Viſagapatam - 394 
Viſtapour '- — 448 
Warangole - 258 
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TABLE X. -OUVU GBI N. 0 


n Miles. 7 Britiſh Miles, 

Agimere - - 256 Janſi „„ 298 

Allahabad — 480 jeſſelmere - - 365 

Amedabad - - .275 Indore - - 30 

Amednagur — 365 Joinagur or Jaepour 285 

| Arcot - 18 gos Joudy pour - 260 

| Aurungabad - 287 Kotta - - T50 

| Baroach - - - 266 Meerta - 256 

| Bareilly 3 503 Mirza ___ - 526 
| Baſſeen 44% Moorſhedabad by Gurry-Mund- 

| Bilſah Is - 140 . lab 983 

Biſnagur — — 045 | yy Paina 1007 

| Bopaltol - - 112 Mundu - - 46 

| Burhanpour - 164 Mundilla _ - — 363 

Calpy - - 382 Naderbar or Noondabar 203 

K 270 Nagore - — 305 

Canoge - 464 Nagpour Little 35 780 

| Cattack, 5) Nagpour 822 Narwah direct - 254 

| Chanderee 242 by Sirong - 291 

| Chatterpouu e 320 Oudipour - - 125 

Cheitore _ = - 169 Patna we - 726 

Corah - - 426 Pondicherry * = 998 

Dowlatabad * 280 Poonah by Burbanpour 452 

Ellichpour - 237 Powangur - 2 200 

Etay gk — 402 Ramgaunt - 488 

F ot WIE — 468 Rantampour Ee 260 

Fyzabad or Oude - - 583 Ruttunpour — - 508 

Shod or Gobud — 356 Sagur - - 212 

Goa by Poonab — 697 Sattarah - — 502 

Golconda + = — 539, Seringapatam - 886 

Gwalior — - 336 Sirong . - 165 

Hindia - 8 116 Sumbulpour — 608 

Huſſingabad Gaut 133 Surat - — 309 

Jalore — — 220 Viſiapour 3 > 474. 


TABL E 

Britiſtr Miles. 
Adoni — - 360 
Agimere - - 670 
Allahabad by Sirong 853 
Amedabad - - 389. 
Amednagur - 83. 
Arcot - — 624 
Aurungabad 180 
Balaſore - 2 1078 
Bancapour (Sanore) — 268 
Bangalore — 521 
Baretlly = - 910 
Baroach - - 237 
Baſſzen — — 114 
Beder = — 310 
Bednore — 382 
Bilſah - — 496 
Biſnagur — — 300 
Bopaltol 463 
Burhanpour - 238 
Calberga — 271 
Callian — 91 
Calpy — - 768 
Cambay — — 338 
Canoge — 842 
Canoul — 387 
Cattack by Nagpour 968 
Chanderee - 620 
Chatterpour - - 693 
Cheitore - — 570 
Chitteldroog — 411 
Condavir or Guntoor - 528 
Corah — - 812 
Dalmacherry - 548 
Dowlatabad - 184 
Ellichpour — 380 
Ellore - - 570 
Etayah - — 779 
Furruckabad — 847 
Ghod or Gohud - 726 
Goa - - 245 
Golconda - - 382 
Gooty or Gut: - 392 
Gwalior — 716 


1 
XU UTMNRIE©D 


K k 


Bxitim Miles. 
Huſſingabad Gaut - 450 
_— by W 986 
Janſi 674 
Indore „ 450 
Joinagur or Faepour „ 
Mangalore - 455 
Matulipatam - 590 
Mahur or Maor - 355 
Meerta - 644 
Mindygaut — — 844 
Mirzapour by Sirong — goo 

by Nagpour 887 
"Moorſhedabad by Negpesr 1181 
Mundilla — 641 
Mundu — — 406 
Naderbar - 2.30 
Nagpour L17le 919 
Narwah — 669 
Omrautty - - 373. 
Oude or Fyzabad 947 
Panniput - - 985, 
Patna by Sirong 1090 

by Nagpour — 1063 
Pawangur - - 352 
Pondicherry — 707 
Poorundar 18 
Rachore - 357 
Ramgaut — 870 
Ruttunpour 706 
Rydroog — - 386 
Sagur - — 556 
Sattarah — - 50 
Seringapatam — 525 
Strong - 543. 
Sumbulpour - 778 
—_ — 243 
Tanjore - 762 
Tatta or Sindy - 807 
Tritchinopoly 730 
Vellore 616 

> Vilagapatam - 742. 
Viſiapour — - 136 
Viſrabuy - — 112 


TABLE 


Adoni 
Amednagur 
Anjenga 
Arcot - 
Aurungabad 


Bancapour (Sanore) 


Bangalore 
Beder - 
Bednore 
Biſnagur 
Burhanpour 


.y] 


Calicut — 


Calberga 
Canoul 
Changamah 
Chitteldroog 
Cochin - 
Coimbetour 


{4 
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XIL-SERINGAPATAM to 


Combam or Commun 


Comorin Cape 


Condanore 
Condapilly 


Condavir or Guntoor 


Cuddapa 
Dalmacher 
Dindigul 
Dowlatabad 
Ellichpour 
Ellore - 
Goa - 


Britiſh Miles. 


243 
541 
325 
217 
599 
231 

74 
432 
187 
260 
722 
129 
390 
279 
178 
115 


214 
122 


291 
380 
250 
444 
414 
220 
202 
198 
606 
695 
448 
335 


a Britiſh Miles. 
Golconda - - 408 
Gooty or Gutti - 228 
Gurramconda - 172 
Jagarnaut — 860 
Madura - _ 240 
Mangalore - 162 
Maſulipatam 430 
Myſore - - 8 
Negapatam - 296 
Ongole - 338 
Onore - - 244 
Palamcotta — 317 
Palicaudcherry 131 
Pondicherry - 260 
Rachore - - 315 
Raolconda - 322 
Roydroog - — 168 
Sattarah — - 477 
Sirripy - 89 
Sollapour - - 302 
Tanjore - - 237 
Tellicherry - . 128 
Tinevelly, See Palamcotta. 
Timerycotta - 363 
Trankebar = 295 
Travancore - 344 
Tritchinopoly - 205 
Vellore - . 202 
Viſiapour — — 40s 


A DVERTIS E ME NT. 


HE within Tract has already made its appearance in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions of 1781. It was ſuggeſted to 


the Author, that it would make a very proper Appendix to the 
MEemoiR or THE Mar or HinDoosTAN; and he accordingly 
offers it to the Public under that denomination : happy ſhould the 


Appendix meet a degree of indulgence, equal to what the Work 
itſelf has experienced, 


AND 


BURRAMPOOTER RIVERS. 


© II 
_— 


_— 


ü 


They gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellowed treaſures of the ſky, 

Wind in progreſſive majeſty along; 

And traverſe realms unknown, and blooming wilds, 
And fruitful deſarts Forſaking theſe, 

O' er peopled plains they fair-diffuſive flow, 

And many a nation feed, and circle ſafe, 

Within their boſom many a happy iſle. 

Thus pouring on, they proudly ſeek the deep, 
Whoſe vanquiſh'd tide, recoiling from the ſhock, 
Yeilds to this liquid weight 


 TuromsoN's SrAsoNs. 


* 
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AN ACCOUNT 


TJ HE * Gaxces and  BuRRAMPooTER Rivers, together with 
their numerous branches and adjuncts, interſect the country 
of BENGAL (which, independent of BAnAR and Or1ssa, is ſome- 
what larger than GREAT BRITAIN) in ſuch a variety of directions, 
as. to form the moſt complete and eaſy inland navigation that 
can be conceived. So equally and admirably diffuſed are thoſe 
natural canals, over a country that approaches nearly to a perfect 
plane, that, after excepting the lands contiguous to Burdwan, Bir- 
boom, &c. which may be reckoned a ſixth part of Bengal, we may 
ſafely pronounce, that every other part of the country, has, even in 
the dry ſeaſon, ſome navigable ſtream within 25 miles at fartheſt, 
and more commonly within a third part of that diſtance. 

It is ſuppoſed, that this inland navigation gives conſtant employ- 
ment to 30,000 boatmen. Nor will it be wondered at, when it 
is known, that all the falt, and a large proportion of the food 
conſumed by ten millions of people are conveyed by water within 
the kingdom of Bengal and its dependencies. To theſe muſt be 
added, the tranſport of the commercial exports and imports, 
probably to the amount of two millions ſterling per annum ; the 
interchange of manufactures and products throughout the whole 
country; the fiſheries ; and the article of travelling . 


The proper name of this river in the language of Hindooſtan (or Indoſtan) is Pudda or 
Padda. It is alſo named Burra Gonga, or the Great River; and Conga, the River, by way 
of eminence ; and from this, doubtleſs, the European names of the river are derived. 

+ The orthography of this word, as given here, is according to the common pronuncia- 
tion in Bengal; but it is ſaid to be written in the Shanſcrit lynguage, Brahma-pooar ; which 
ſiguißes the Son of Brahma. - 

1 The embarkations made uſe of, vary in bulk from 180 tons down to the ſize of a wherry. 


Thoſe from zo to 50 tens are reckoned the molt cligible for tranſporting merchandize. 
Theſe 
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Theſe rivers, which a late ingenious gentleman aptly termed 
ſiſters and rivals (he might have faid twin fiſters, from the con- 
tiguity of their ſprings) exactly reſemble each other in length of 
courſe; in bulk, until they approach the ſea; in the ſmoothneſs. 
and colour of their waters ; in the appearance of their borders and- 
iſlands ; and, finally, in the height to. which their floods riſe with 
the periodical rains. Of the two, the Burrampooter is the largeſt; 
but the difference is not obvious to the eye. They are now well. 
known to derive their ſources from the vaſt mountains of TIBET * ;. 
from whence they proceed in oppoſite directions; the Ganges ſeck- 
ing the plains of HinpooesTAN (or InbosTAN) by the weſt; and. 
the Burrampooter by the eaſt ; both purſuing the early part of their 
courſe through rugged vallies and defiles, and ſeldom viſiting the. 
habitations of men. The Ganges, after wandering about.800 miles. 
through theſe mountainous regions, iſſues forth. a deity to the ſuper-- 
ſtitious, yet gladened, inhabitant of Hindooſtan . From Hurd- 
war (or Hurdoar) in. latitude 30“, where. it. guſhes through an. 
opening in the mountains, it flows with a ſmooth navigable ſtream 
through delightful plains, during the remainder of its courſe to the. 
ſea (which 1s about 1350 miles) diffuſing plenty immediately by. 
means of its living productions; and ſecondarily by. enriching the 


* 'Theſe are among the higheſt of the mountains of the old hemiſphere. I was not able 
to determine their height; — may in ſomè meaſure be gueſſed, by the circumſtance of 
their riſing conſiderably above the horizon, when viewed from the plains of Bengal, at the 
diſtance of 150 miles. a 
+ The fabulous aceount of the origin of the Ganges (as communicated by my learned and 
ingentous friend C. W. BoucaTon Rovse, Eiq.) is, that it flows out of the foot of 
Bescaan (the ſame with Viſtnou, the PxeszxvincG Derry) from whence, ſay the Rra- 
mins, it has its name Padda ; that word ſignifying feot in the Shanſcrit language: and that in 
- n 1 courſe to the plains of Hindooſtan, it paſſes through an immenſe rock ſhaped like a Cow's- 
cad. 0 
The allegory is highly expreſſive of the veneration which the Hindoos have for this famous 
ſtream; and no leſs ſo of their gratitude to the Author of Nature for beſtowing it: for it de- 
ſcribes the bleſſing as flowing purely from his bounty and goodneſs. 
The rock before mentioned has, I believe, never been viſited by any European; and is even 
allowed by moſt of the natives to bear no reſemblance to the object from whence it is denomina- 
ted. However, as the effects of ſuperſtition do often long ſurvive the illuſions that gave it 


birth, the rock or cavern ſtill preſerves its original name. (This note was written before it 
was known that M. Tieffentaller had viſited it). 


6 adjacent 
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adjacent lands, and affording an eaſy means of tranſport for the pro- 
ductions of its borders. In a military view, it opens a communica- 
tion between the different poſts, and ſerves in the capacity of a 
military way through the country; renders unneceſſary the forming 
of magazines; and infinitely ſurpaſſes the celebrated inland naviga- 
tion of North America, where the carrying places not only obſtruct 
the progreſs of an army, but enable the adverſary to determine his 
place and mode of attack with certainty. 

In its courſe: through the plains, it receives eleven rivers, ſome 
of which are equal to the Rhine, and none ſmaller than the 
Thames, beſides as many others of leſſer note. It is' owing to this 
vaſt influx of ſtreams, that the Ganges exceeds: the Nile ſo greatly 
in point of magnitude, while the latter exceeds it in length of courſe 
by one-third. Indeed, the Ganges is inferior in this laſt reſpect, 
to many of the northern rivers of Aſia; though I am inclined to 
think that it diſcharges as much or more water than: any of them, 
becauſe thoſe rivers do not lie within the limits of the p e 


rains *. 
The proportional lengths of courle of _ of the moſt prompt rivers in the world are denn 
nearly by the OY numbers ;. | 
European Rivers.. ly +1 
Thames - - - I 
Rhine . -- -- - — 347 
Danube — - - $89 
Wolga — 's 91 
Aſiatic * „ | os 
ndas —_— — . * 
Euphrates 2 - 8 . 
Ganges - . - 92 
Burram - 2 
Nou Kian, or Ava River — 97 
Jenniſea - - * 10. 
Oby — — = 10% 
Amoor - - _ 14 


had Nile — * * 121 
American rivers. 
Miſſiſipã - 7 © 2 
Amazons * - 2 152 


1 

The bed of the Ganges, is, as may be ſuppoſed, very unequal in 
point of width. From its firſt arrival in the plains at Hurdwar, 
to the conflux of the Jumna (the firſt river of note that joins it) 
its bed is generally from a mile to a mile and a quarter wide ; and, 
compared with the latter part of its courſe, tolerably ſtraight. 
From hence, downward, its courſe becomes'more winding, and its 
bed conſequently wider *, till, having ſucceflively received the 
waters of the Gogra, Soane, and Gunduck, befides many ſmaller 
ſtreams, its bed has attained its full width ; although, during the 
remaining 600 miles of its courſe, it receives many other principal 
ſtreams. Within this ſpace it is, in the narroweſt parts of its bed, 
half a mile wide, and in the wideſt, three miles; and that, in 
places where no iſlands intervene. The ſtream within this bed is 
always either increaſing or decreaſing, according to the ſeaſon. 
When at its loweſt (which happens in April) the principal channel 
varies from 400 yards to a mile and a quarter; but is commonly 
about three quarters of a mile, in width. 

The Ganges is fordable in ſome places above the conflux of the 
Jumna, but the navigation is never interrupted. - Below that, the 
channel is of conſiderable depth, for the additional ſtreams bring a 
greater acceſſion of depth than width. At goo miles from the ſea, 
the channel is thirty feet deep when the river is at its loweſt ; and 
it continues at leaſt this depth to the ſea, where the ſudden ex- 
panſion of the ſtream deprives it of the force neceſſary to ſweep away 
the bars of ſand and mad thrown acroſs it by the ſtrong ſoutherly 
winds ; ſo that the principal branch of the Ganges cannot be enter- 
ed by large veſſels. 

About 220 miles from the fea (but 3oo reckoning the windings 
of the river) commences the head of the delta of the Ganges, 


* This will be explainef! when the windings of the river are treated of. 
; X . 55 which 
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which is conſiderably more than twice the area of that of the 
Nile. The two weſternthoſt branches, named the Coſſimbuzar 
and Jellinghy rivers, unite, and form what is afterwards named 
the Hoogly river, which is the port of Calcutta, and the only 
branch of the Ganges that is commonly navigated by ſhips B. The 
Coſſimbuzar river is almoſt dry from October to May; and tlie 
Jellinghy river (although a ſtream runs in it the whole year) is in 
ſome years unnavigable during two or three of the dryeſt months; 
ſo that the only ſubordinate branch of the Ganges, chat is at all 
times navigable, is the Chundnah river, which * at Mock 
dapour, and terminates in the Hooringotta. PAY 1119 9643 103 

That part of the delta bordering on the fea, is 8 of a 
labyrinth of - rivers and creeks, all of which are ſalt, except thoſe 
that immediately. communicate with the principal arm of the 
Ganges. This tract, known by the name of the Woods, or Sum- 
derbunds,. is in extent equal to the principality of Was; and is 
fo completely enveloped in woods, and infeſted with tygers, that 
if any, attempts have ever been made to clear it (as-is reported) they 
have. hitherto miſcarried. Its numerous canals are ſo diſpoſed as to 
form a complete inland navigation throughout and acroſs the lower 
part of the delta, without either the delay of going round the head 
of it, or the hazard of putting to ſea. Here falt, in quantities equal 
to the whole confumption of Bengal and its dependencies, is made 
and tranſported with equal facility: and here alſo is found an inex- 
hauſtible ftore of timber for boat-building. The breadth-of the 
lower ok of this delta is upwards of 180 miles; to which, if we 


The ; Hoogly ri — branch of the Ganges, has- a hits hurts outlet to 
the ſea incipal branch. Probably this may be owing to its precipitating a leſs- 
un of mud | dan the other ; the quantity of the Ganges water diſcharged. here being leſs 

n in the other in the pro oy of one to fix. From. the difficulties-that occur in navi- 
gating g the entrance of the gly river, _ are led to ſuppoſe, that the channels are 

low. The diffreulties, however, ariſe from bringing the ibips acroſs ſome of the ſand- 
banks, which proje&t fo far into the fea, that the channels betyeen 1 
traced from without, 
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add that of the two branches of the river that bound it, we ſhall 
have about 200 miles for the diſtance to which the Ganges expands 
its branches, at its junction with the ſea. 

It has been obſerved before, that the courſe of this river, from 
Hurdwar to the ſea, is through an uniform plain; or, at leaſt, what 
appears ſuch to the eye: for, the declivity is much too ſmall to 
be perceptible. A ſeQion of the ground, parallel to one of its 
branches, in length 60 miles, was taken by order of Mr. 
Has TIN Gs; and it was found to have about nine inches deſcent in 
each mile, reckoning in a ſtraight line, and allowance being made 
for the curvature of the earth. But the windings of the river were 
ſo great, as to reduce the declivity on which the water ran, to leſs 
than four inches per mile : and by a compariſon of the velocity of 
the ſtream at the place of experiment, with that in other places, I 
have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that its general deſcent exceeds it *. 
The medium rate of motion of the Ganges is leſs than three 

miles an hour in the dry months. In the wet ſeaſon, and during 
the draining off the waters from the inundated lands, the current 
runs from five to fix miles an hour; but there are inſtances of its 
running ſeven, and even eight miles, in particular ſituations, and 
under certain circumſtances. I have an experiment of my own on 
record, in which my boat was carried 56 miles in eight hours; and 
chat againſt ſo ſtrong a wind, that the boat had evidently no poo 
greſſive motion through the water. 

When we conſider, that the velocity of che Arezan 3 is three es 
in one ſeaſon, and five or more in the other, on the ſame deſcent. of 
four inches per mile; and, that the motion of the inundation is 
only half a mile per hour, on a much greater deſcent ; no farther 


M. Ds ConDamixg found the deſcent of the river Amazons, i in a ſtraight .courſe of 
about 1860 miles, to be about 1020 Engliſh feet, or 63 inches in a mile. If we allow for 
the windings (which in the Ganges are about one mile and & in 3, * its whole . 
3 the plains) it probably would not exceed 4 inches in a mile. 


6 proof 
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proof is required how ſmall the proportion of velocity is, that the 
deſcent communicates. It is then, to the impetus originating at 
the ſpring head, or at the place where adventitious waters are poured 
in, and ſucceflively communicated to every part of the ſtream, 
that we are principally to attribute the velocity, which is greater 
or leſſer, according to the quanti ty of water poured in. | 

In common, there is found on one fide of the river an almoſt 
perpendicular bank, more or leſs elevated above the ſtream, accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon, and with deep water near it: and on the oppoſite 
ſide a bank, ſhelving away ſo gradually as to occaſion ſhallow water 
at ſome diſtance from the margin. This is more particularly the 
caſe in the moſt winding parts of the river, becauſe the very opera- 
tion of winding produces the ſtcep and ſhelving banks *: for the 
current is always ſtrongeſt on the external fide of the curve formed 
by the ſerpentine courſe of the river; and its continual action on the 
bauks either undermines them +, or waſhes them down. In places 
where the current is remarkably rapid, or the ſoil uncommonly 
looſe, ſuch tracts of land are ſwept away in the courſe of one ſeaſon, | 
as would aſtoniſh thoſe who have not been eyc-witneſles to the mag- 
nitude and force of the mighty ſtreams occaſioned by the periodical 
rains of the tropical regions. This neceſſarily produces a gradual 
change in the courſe of the river; what is loſt on one fide being 
gained on the other, by the mere operation of the ſtream : for the 
fallen pieces of the bank diſſolve quickly into muddy ſand, which 
is hurried away by the current along the border of the channel, to 
the point from whence the river turns off to form the next reach ; 


* Hence it is, that the ſection oof 2 river, that winds through a looſe ſoil, approaches early, 
to an obtuſe angled- triangle, one of whoſe fides is exceedingly ſhort and 


the other two T . But when a river perſeveres in a ſtraight courſe, the ſection becomes c 
nearly the half of an ellipſis divided longitudinally CJ. See Plate I. | 


+ In the dry ſeaſon ſome of theſe , banks are more than zo feet high, and often fall 4 in 
pieces of many tons weight, and occaſion ſo ſudden and violent an agitation, of che water, as; 
ſometimes to Rabe large boats that happen to be near the ſhore. * 


where 
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where the ſtream growing weak, it finds a reſting place: and helps 
to form a ſhelving bank, which commences at the point, and 
extends downwards, along the fide of the ſucceeding reach. 

To account for the ſlackneſs of the current at the point, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the ſtrongeſt part of it, inſtead of turning 
thort round the point, preſerves for ſome time the direction. given it 
by the laſt ſteep bank : and is accordingly thrown obliquely acroſs 
the bed of the river to the bay on the oppoſite fide, and purſues its 
courſe along it, till the intervention of another point again obliges 
it to change fides. See plate I. - 

In thoſe few parts of the river r that are ſtraight, the banks undergo 
the leaft alteration , as the current runs parallel to them; but the 
leaſt inflection of courſe, has the effect of throwing the current 
againſt the bank ; and if this happens in a part where the ſoil is com- 
poſed of looſe ſand, it produces in time a ſerpentine winding. 

It is evident, that the repeated additions made to the ſhelving. 
bank before mentioned, become in time an encroachment on the 
channel of the river; and this is again counter-balanced by the. de- 
predations made on the oppoſite ſteep bank, the fragments of which 
either bring about a repetition of the circumſtances above recited, or 
form a bank or ſhallow in the midſt of the channel. Thus a ſteep 
and a ſhelving bank are alternately formed in the crooked parts of 
the river (the ſteep one being the indented fide, and the ſhelving one 
the projecting); and thus, a continual fluctuation of courſe is in- 
duced in all the winding parts of the river; each meander having 
a. perpetual tendency to deviate more and more from the line of the 
general courſe of the river, by eating deeper into the bays, and at 

the fame time une to the points; till either the pains bays 


It is more than probable, that the ſtraight parts owe their exiſtence to the tenacity of the 
foil of which their banks are compoſed. Whatever the cauſe may be, the effe& very clearly 


| * wo Lear 
meet, 
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meet, or the ſtream breaks through the narrow iſthmus, and . 
a temporary ſtraightneſs to the channel. 

Several of the windings of the Ganges and its n are e Faſt 
approaching to this ſtate ; and in others, it actually exiſts at preſent. 
The experience of theſe changes ſhould operate againſt attempting 
canals of any length, in the higher parts of the country; and I 
much doubt, if any in the lower parts would long continue navi- 
gable. During eleven years of my reſidence in Bengal, the outlet 
or head of the Jellinghy river was gradually removed three quar- 
ters of a mile farther down: and by two ſurveys of a part of the 
adjacent bank of the Ganges, taken about the diſtance of nine years 
from each other, it appeared that the breadth of an Engliſh mile and 
a half had been taken away. This is, however, the moſt rapid 
change that I have noticed; a mile in ten or twelve years being 
the uſual rate of incroachment, in places where the current ſtrikes 
with the greateſt force; namely, where two adjoining reaches ap- 
proach neareſt to a right angle. In ſuch ſituations it not unfre- 
quently excavates gulfs * of conſiderable length within the bank. 
Theſe gulfs are in the direction of the ſtrongeſt parts of the ftream ; 
and are, in fad, the young ſhoots (if I may fo expreſs myſelf) which 
in time ſtrike out and become branches of the river : for we gene- 
rally find them at thoſe turnings that have the ſmalleſt angles F. 

Two cauſes, widely different from each other, © occaſion the 
meandering courſes of rivers ; the one, the irregularity of the ground 
through which they run, which obliges them to wander in queſt 
of a delay; ; the other, the looſeneſs of the foil, 3 N 


* The Count De Buerox adviſes the digging of ſuch gulfs in the en rol atlas e 
vers, with a view to divert the current, when bridges or other buildings are endangered by it. 
1 The courſes of theſe branches at the efflux, generally, if not always, become retrograde 
to the courſe of the river; for, a ſand bank accumulating at the UPPET im int of 22 
gives an oblique direction upwards, to the ſtream, hi would 12 1 ri 
angles. This ſand bank being always on the increaſe, occaſions a coroln. of d 0 
bank ; and by this means all, or moſt of che outlets, have a progreſſive motion pra s; 
us I have before remarked of the Jellinghy river, in the foregoing page. |, ., 4 


to 
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to the friction of the border of the ſtream. The meanders in the 


fiſt caſe, are, of courſe, as digreſſive and irregular as the ſurface 
they are projected on: but, in the latter, they are fo far reducible 
to rule, that rivers' of unequal bulk will, under ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, take a circuit to wind in, whoſe extent is in proportion to 
their reſpective. breadths : for I have obſerved, that when a branch 
of the Ganges is fallen ſo low as to occupy only a part of its bed, 
it no longer continues in the line of its old courſe ; but works itſelf 
a new channel, which winds from ſide to fide acroſs the former one. 
I have obſerved too, that in two ſtreams, of equal ſize, that which 
has the ſtoweſt current has alſo the ſmalleſt windings : for as theſe 
(in the preſent cafe) are ſolely owing to the depredations made on 
the banks, by the force of the current; fo the extent of theſe de- 
predations, or,-in other words, the dimenſions of the windings, will 
be determined by the degree of force acting on the banks. 

The windings of the Ganges in the plains, are, doubtleſs, owing 
to the looſeneſs of the ſoil: and (I think) the proof of it is, that 
they are perpetually changing ; which thoſe, originally induced by 
an inequality of ſurface, can ſeldom, or never do *. 

I can eafily ſuppoſe, that if the Ganges was turned into-a ſtraight 
canal, cut through the ground it now traverſes in the moſt wind- 
ing parts of its courſe, its ſtraightneſs would be of ſhort duration; 
Some yielding part of the bank, or that which happened to be the 
moſt ſtrongly acted on, would firſt be corroded or diſſolved: thus 
a bay or cavity would be formed in the. fade of the bank. This 
begets an inflection of the current, which, falling obliquely on the 
fide of the bay, corrodes it inceſſantly. When the current has 
paſſed the innermoſt part of the bay, it receives a new direction, and 


It has been remarked, that the courſes of rivers become more winding as they approach 

the fea. This, I believe, will only hold in ſuch as take the latter part of 3 

a ſandy foil. In the Ganges, and other rivers ſubject to conſiderable variations. in 

the bulk of their ſtreams, the beſt marks of the vicinity of the ſea, are, the lowneſs of the river 
banks, and the increaſing muddineſs of the ſhallows in its bed. 


is 
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is thrown obliquely towards the oppoſite ſide of the canal, depofit- 
ing in its way the matter excavated from the bay, and which begins 


to form a ſhallow or bank contiguous. to the border of the canal: 
Here then is the origin of ſuch windings as owe their exiſtence to 
the nature of the ſoil. The bay, ſo eorroded, in time becomes 
large enough to give a new direction to the body of the canal 
and the matter excavated from the bay, is ſo diſpoſed as to aàſſiſt 
in throwing the current againſt the oppoſite bank; where a NN 
ſimilar to that I have been defcribing, will be begunn. 

The action of the current on the bank will alſo have the effect K 
deepening the border of the channel near it; and this again ineteaſet 
the velocity of the current in that part. Thus would thé Canal 
gradually take a new form, till it became what the river now is. 
Even when the windings have leſſened the deſcent one half, we ſtill 
find the current too powerful for the banks to withſtand it. 

There are not wanting inſtances of” # total change of courſe in 
fome of the Bengal rivers . The Coſa river (equal to the Rhine) 
once ran by Purneah, and joined the Ganges oppoſite Rajemal. Its 
junction is now 45 miles higher up. Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, ſtood on the old bank of the Ganges: although ' its ruins 
are 4 or 5 miles from the preſent bank. 

Appearances favour very ftrongly the opinion, that the SY 
had its former bed in the tract now occupied by the lakes and mo- 
raſſes between Nattore and Jaffiergunge, ſtriking ont of its preſent 
courſe at Bauleah, and paſſing by Pootyah. With an equal degree 
of probability (favoured by tradition) we may trace its fu ppoſed 
courſe by Dacca, to a junction with the Burrampooter or Megna 
near Fringybazar ; where the accumulation of two ſuch mi To 


ſtreams, probably ſcooped out the preſent: n bed of the 
MroxA f. See plate II. | . 


* 


7 4 * * 
The Mootyjyl lake is one of the windings of a former. chinge of the Coſſimbuzar river. 
+ Megna a Burrampooter are names belonging. to the ſame river in different parts of i its 


courſe. The Megna falls into the Burrampooter ; and, though a much ſmaller river, com- 
municates. its name to the other during the reſt of its courſe, 
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In tracing the ſea coaſt of the delta, we find no leſs than eight 
openings; each of which, without heſitation, one pronounces to 
have been in its time the principal mouth of the, Ganges. Nor is 
the occaſional deviation of the principal branch, probably, the only 
cauſe of fluctuation in the dimenſions of the delta. One obſerves 
that the deltas of moſt capital rivers (the tropical ones particularly) 
encroach upon the ſea. Now, is not this owing to the mud and 
ſand brought down by the rivers, and gradually depoſited, from the 
remoteſt ages down to the preſent time ? The rivers, we know, are 
loaded with mud and ſand at their entrance into the ſea; and we 
alſo know, that the ſea recovers its tranſparency at the diſtance of 
twenty leagues from the coaſt; which can only ariſe from the 
waters having precipitated their earthy particles within that ſpace. 
The ſand and mud banks at this time, extend twenty miles off ſome 
of the iſlands in the mouths of the Ganges and Burrampooter ; and 
riſe in many places within a few feet of the ſurface. Some future 
generation will probably ſee theſe banks riſe above water, and ſuc- 
ceeding ones poſſeſs and cultivate them! Next to earthquakes, per- 
haps the floods of the tropical rivers produce the quickeſt altera- 
tions in the face of our globe. Extenſive iſlands are formed in the 
channel of the Ganges, during an interval far ſhort of that of a man's 
life; ſo that the whole proceſs is completed in a period that falls 
within the compaſs of his obſervation . Some of theſe iſlands, 
four or five miles in extent, are formed at the angular turnings of 
the river, and were originally large ſand banks thrown up round the 
points (in the manner before deſcribed) but afterwards inſulated by 
breaches of the river. Others are formed in the ſtraight parts of 
the river, and in the middle of the ſtream ; and owe their origin ; 
to ſome obſtruction lurking at the bottom. Whether this be the 
fragments of the river bank; a large tree ſwept down from it; or 


2 Accordingly, the laws reſpecting alluvion are aſcertained with great preciſion. 
a ſunken 
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a ſunken boat; it is ſufficient for a foundation: and a heap of ſand 
is quickly collected below it. This accumulates amazingly faſt : 
in the courſe of a few years it peeps above water, and having now 
uſurped a conſiderable portion of the channel, the river borrows on 
each fide to ſupply the deficiency in its bed; and in ſuch parts of 
the river we always find ſteep banks on both ſides . Each periodi- 
cal flood brings an addition of matter to this growing iſland; in- 
creaſing it in height as well as extenſion, until its top is perfectly on 
a level with the banks that include it: and at that period of its 
growth. it has mould enough on it for the purpoſes of cultivation, 
which is owing to the mud left on it when the waters ſubſide, . 
and is indeed a part of the economy which nature obſerves in ferti- 
lizing the lands in' general. 

While the river is forming new iſlands in one part, it is ſweep- 
ing away old ones in other parts. In the progreſs of this deſtruc- 
tive operation, we have opportunities of obſerving, by means of the 
ſections of the falling bank, the regular diſtribution of the ſeveral 
ſtrata of ſand and earths, lying above one another in the order in 
which they decreaſe in gravity. As they can only owe this diſpoſi-- 
tion to the agency of the ſtream that depoſited them, it would ap- 
pear, that theſe ſubſtances are ſuſpended at. different heights in the 
ſtream, according to their reſpective gravities. We never find a 
ſtratum of earth under one of ſand; for the muddy particles float 
neareſt the ſurface . I have counted. ſeven diſtinct ſtrata in a ſection 
of one of theſe iflands. Indeed, not only the iſlands, but moſt of 
the river banks wear the ſame appearance : for as the river is always: 
changing its preſent bed, and verging towards the ſite of ſome. 
former. one now obliterated, this mult neceſſarily be the caſe. 


This evidently points out the means for preventing encroachments on a river bank in the 
ſtraight parts of its courſe, vi. to remove the ſhallows that accumulate in the middle of its 
channel. | 

+ A glaſs of water taken out of the Ganges, when at its height, yields about one part in 
four of mud. No wonder then that the ſubſiding waters ſhould quickly form a ſtratum of 
earth; or that the delta ſhould encroach upon the ſea ! 
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As a ſtrong preſumptive proof of the wandeting of the Ganges 
from the one ſide of the delta to the other, I muſt obſerve, that 
there is no appearance of virgin earth between the Tiperah Hills on 
the eaſt, and the province of Burdwan on the weſt; nor on the 
north till we arrive at Dacca and Bauleah. In all the ſections of the 
numerous creeks and rivers in the delta, nothing appears but ſand 
and black mould in regular ſtrata, till we arrive at the clay that 
forms the lower part of their beds. There is not any ſubſtance ſo 
coarſe as gravel either in the delta or nearer the ſea than 400 
miles *, where a rocky point, a part of the baſe of the neighbour- 
ing hills, projects into the river: but out of the vicinity of the 
great rivers the ſoil is either red, yellow, or of a deep brown. 

I come now to the particulars of the annual ſwelling and over- 
flowing of the Ganges Þ. | 

It appears to owe its increaſe as much to the rain water that falls 
in the mountains contiguous to its ſource, and to the ſources of 
the great northern rivers that fall into it, as to that which falls in 
the plains of Hindooſtan ; for it riſes fifteen feet and a half out of 
thirty-two (the ſum total of its riſing) by the latter end of June: 
and it is well known, that the rainy ſeaſon does not begin in moſt 
of the flat countries till about that time. In the mountains it 
begins early in April; and by the latter end of that month, when 
the rain water has reached Bengal, the rivers begin to riſe, though 


by very ſlow degrees; for the increaſe is only about an inch per 


* At Oudanulla. 


+ An opinion has long prevailed, that the ſwelling of the Ganges, previous to the com- 
mencement of the rainy ſeaſon in the flat countries, 1s in a great meaſure owing to the melting 
of the ſnow in the mountains. I will not go ſo far as totally to diſallow the fact; but can by 
no means ſuppoſe, that the quantity of ſnow water bears any proportion to the increaſe of the 
river, | 

t The vaſt collection of vapours, wafted from the ſea by the ſoutherly or ſouth-weſt mon- 
ſoon, are ſuddenly ſtopped by the lofty ridge of mountains that runs from eaſt to weſt through 
Thibet. It is obvious, that the accumulation and condenſation of theſe vapours, muſt firſt 
happen in the neighbourhood of the obſtaele; and ſucceſſively in places more remote, as freſh 


3 arrive to fill the atmoſphere. Hence the priority of commencement of the rainy 
ſeaſon in places that lie neareſt the mountains. 


day 
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day for the firſt fortnight. It then gradually augments to two and 
three inches before any quantity of rain falls in the flat countries ; 
and when the rain becomes general, the increaſe on a medium is 
five inches per day. By the latter end of July all the lower parts of 
Bengal, contiguous to the Ganges and Burrampooter, are overflow- 
ed, and form an inundation of more than a hundred miles in width ; 
nothing appearing but villages and trees, excepting very rarely the 
top of an elevated ſpot (the artificial mound of ſome deſerted village) 
appearing like an ifland. 

The inundations in Bengal differ from thoſe in Egypt in this 
particular, that the Nile owes its floods entirely to the rain-water 
that falls in the mountains near its ſource; but the inundations in 
Bengal are as much. occaſioned by the rain that falls there, as by 
the waters of the Ganges ; and as a proof of it, the lands in general 
are overflowed to a conſiderable height long before the bed of the 
river is filled. It muſt be remarked, that the ground adjacent to 
the river bank, to the extent of ſome miles, is conſiderably higher 
than the reſt -of the country *, and ſerves to ſeparate the waters of 
the inundation from thoſe of the river until it overflows. This 
high ground is in ſome ſeaſons covered a foot or more; but the 
height of the inundation within, varies, of courſe, according to 
the irregularities of the ground, and is in ſome places twelve feet. 

Even when the inundation becomes general, the river {till ſhews 
itſelf, as well by the graſs and reeds on its banks, as by its rapid and 
muddy ſtream ; for the water of the inundation acquires a blackith 


All the rivers that are ſituated within the limits of the monfoons, or ſhifting trade winds, 
are ſabje& to overflowings at annually ftated periods, like the Ganges: and theſe periods re- 
turn during the ſeaſon of the wind that brings vapours from the ſea {which in Bengal, &c. is 
the ſoutherly one) and this being periodical, the falls of rain muſt neceſſarily be ſo too, 

The northerly wind, which blows only over the land, is dry; for no rain (except caſual 
ſhowers) falls during the continuance of that monſoon. 

This property of the bank is well accounted for by Count Burrox, who imputes it to the 
precipitation of mud made by the waters of the river, when it overflows. The inundation, 
Jays he, purifies itſelf as it flows over the plain; ſo that the precipitation muſt be greateſt 
on the parts neareſt to the margin of the river. | . Tt 


hue, 
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. 
hue, by having been ſo long ſtagnant among graſs and other vege- 
tables: nor does it ever loſe this tinge, which is a proof of the pre- 
dominancy of the rain water over that of the river; as the flow rate 
of motion of the inundation (which does not exceed half a mile per 
hour) is of the remarkable flatneſs of the country. 

There are particular tracts of lands, which, from the nature of 
their culture, and ſpecies of productions, requires leſs moiſture than 
others; and yet, by the lowneſs of their ſituation would remain too 
long inundated, were they not guarded by dikes or dams, from fo 
copious an inundation as would otherwiſe happen, from the great 
elevation of the ſurface of the river above them. Theſe dikes are 
kept up at an enormous expence; and yet do not always ſucceed, 
for want of tenacity in the ſoil of which they are compoſed. It is 
calculated that the length of theſe dikes collectively, amounts to 
more than a 1000 Engliſh miles. Some of them, at the baſe, 
are equal to the thickneſs of an ordinary rampart. One particular 
branch of the Ganges, (navigable only during the rainy ſeaſon, 
but then equal to the Thames at Chelſea) is conducted between two 
of theſe dikes, for about 70 miles: and when full, the paſſengers 
in the boats, look down on the adjacent country, as from an 
Eminence. | 

During the ſwoln ſtate of the river, the tide totally loſes its effect 
of counteracting the ſtream; and in a great meaſure that of ebbing 
and flowing, except very near the ſea, It is not uncommon for a 
ſtrong wind, that blows up the river for any continuance, to ſwell 
the waters two feet above the ordinary level at that ſeaſon : and ſuch 
accidents have occaſioned the loſs of whole crops of rice *. A 
very tragical event happened at Luckipour + in 1763, by a ſtrong 


The rice I ſpeak of is of a particular kind; for the growth of its ſtalk keeps pace with the 
increaſe of the flood at ordinary times, but is deſtroyed by a too ſudden rife of the water. The 


harveſt is often reaped in boats. There is alſo a kind of graſs which overtops the flood in the 


ſame manner, and at a ſmall diſtance has the appearance of a field of the richeſt verdure. 
I About fifty miles from the ſea. | 


gale 
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gale of wind conſpiring with a high ſpring tide, at a ſeaſon when 
the periodical flood was within a foot and half of its higheſt pitch. 
It is faid that the waters roſe ſix feet above the ordinary level. Cer- 
tain it is, that the inhabitants of a conſiderable diſtrict, with their 
houſes and cattle, were totally ſwept away; and, to aggravate their 
diſtreſs, it happened in a part of the country which ſcarce produces 
a ſingle tree for a drowning man to eſcape to. 

Embarkations of every kind traverſe the inundation : thoſe bound 
upwards, availing themſelves of a direct courſe and ſtill water, at 
a ſeaſon when every ſtream ruſhes like a torrent. The wind too, 
which at this ſeaſon blows regularly from the ſouth-eaſt *, favours 
their progreſs; inſomuch, that a voyage, which takes up nine or 
ten days by the courſe of the river when confined within its banks, 
15 now effected in fix. Huſbandry and grazing are both ſuſpended ; 
and the peaſant traverſes in his boat, thoſe fields which in another 
ſeaſon he was wont to plow; happy that the elevated fite of the 
river banks place the herbage they contain, within his reach, other- 
wiſe his cattle muſt periſh. 

The following is a table of the gradual increaſe of the Ganges 


and its branches, according to obſervations made at Jellinghy and 
Dacca. 


At Jellinghy. At Dacca. 
| Ft, In, Ft. In. 
In May it roſe — ED 1 4 
June — 2 9 6 4 6 
July = - - 12 6 5 6 
In the firſt half of Auguſt - 4." I 11 
8 14 3 


* Although in the gulf or bay of Bengal the monſoon blows from the SSW and 8 W,. yet 
he a eaſtern and northern parts of Bengal it blows from the SE or ESE. 
Theſe 
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' Theſe obſervations were made in a ſcaſon, when the waters roſe 
rather higher than uſual ; ſo that we may take 31 feet for the me- 
dium of the increaſe. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the Ganges riſes in a more conſiderable 
degree than the northern rivers that communicate with it, in the 
lower parts of its courſe (the Burrampooter excepted) and this is 
evident by the different circumſtances that take place on the mixing 
of the waters of the Ganges and Teeſta rivers, in the different ſea- 
ſons. The Teeſta is a large river which runs almoſt parallel. to the 
Ganges, for near 150 miles. During the dry ſeaſon, the waters of 
the Teeſta run into thoſe of the Ganges by two diſtinct channels, 
Gtuated about 20 miles from each other; and a third: channel at the 
fame time diſcharges. itſelf into the Megna. But during the ſeaſon 
of the floods, the Ganges runs into the Teeſta, whoſe outlet is then 
confined to the channel that communicates with the Megna. This 
alone, is ſufficient to ſhew how trifling the deſcent of theſe rivers 
mult be, whoſe courſes are thus regulated (not by the declivity of 
their beds, but) by their heights in reſpect to each other; which, 
like the flux: and reflux of the tide,. have the effect of giving con- 
trary directions to the ſtream, at different ſeaſons. 

The inundation is nearly at a ſtand for ſome days preceding tha 
middle of Auguſt, when it begins to run off; for although great 
quantities of rain fall in the flat countries, during Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, yet, by a partial ceſſation of the rains in the mountains, 
there happens. a deficiency in the ſupplies neceſſary to keep up the 
inundation *. The quantity of the daily decreaſe of the river is. 
nearly in the following proportion ; during the latter half of Au-. 
guſt, and all September, from three to four inches ; from Septem- 


TI have ſtated the middle of Auguſt for the period when the waters begin to run off; and 
in general i it happens with as much regularity as the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons do. But "there 
are W e to it; for in the year 1774 the rivers kept up for near a month after the uſual 


time. 
ber 
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ber to the end of November, it gradually leſſens from three inches 
to an inch and a half; and from November te the latter end of 
April, it is only half an inch per day at a medium. Theſe propor- 
tions muſt be underſtood to relate to ſuch parts of the river as are 
removed from the influence of the tides; of Which more will be 
ſaid preſently. ' The decreaſe of the inundation does fot always keep 
pace with that of the river, by feaſon of the height of the banks; 
but after thie beginning of October, when the rain has hearly cet. 
the” remainder of the inundation goes off quickly by eviporationi,, 8 
leaving the lands highly maniured,” and in à fate fit t&rective tlie 
feed; after the ſimple operation of plo wing od, 
There is a ciroumſtanoe attending the increaſe of the Gariges: and 
which, I believe, is little known or attended to; becauſe few 
people have made experiments on the heights to whith the pefiodi- 
cal flood riſes in different places. The circutmſtance I allude td, 18, 
the difference of the quantity of the increaſe (as expreſſed in the 
foregoing table) in places more or Teſs remote from the fea! It is a 
fact, confirmed by repeated experiments, that from about the place 
where the tide commences, to the ſea, the height of the periodical 
increaſe diminiſhes gradually, until it totally diſappears at the point 
of confluence. Indeed, this is perfectly conformable to the known. 
laws of fluids: the ocean preferves the fame level at all ſeafons 
(under ſimilar circumſtances of tide) and neceſſarily influences the 
level of all the waters that communicate with it, unleſs precipitated 
in the form of a cataract. Could we ſuppoſe, for a moment, that 
the increaſed column of water, of 41 feet perpendicular, was con- 
tinued all the way to the ſea, by ſome preternatural agency: when- 
ever that agency was removed, the head of the column would diffuſe 
itſelf over the ocean, and the remaining part would follow, from 
as far back as the influence of the ocean extended; forming a 
flope, whoſe perpendicular height would: be 31 feet. This is the 
preciſe ſtate in which we find it. At the point of junction with the 
: | N n ſea, 
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ſea, the height is the ſame in both ſeaſons at equal times of the tide. 
At Luckipour there is a difference of about ſix feet between the 
heights in the different ſeaſons; at Dacca, and places adjacent, 14; 
and at Cuſtee, 31 feet. Here then is a regular lope; for the 
diſtances between the places bear a proportion to the reſpective 
heights.” This ſlope muſt add to the rapidity of the ſtream ; for, 
ſuppoſing the deſcent to have been originally four inches per mile, 
this will increaſe it to about five and a half. Cuſtee is about 240 
miles from the ſea, by the courſe of the river; and the ſurface of 
the river there, during the dry ſeaſon, is about 80 feet above the 
level of the ſea at high water *®. Thus far does the ocean manifeſt 
its dominion in both ſeaſons : in the one by the ebbing and flowing 
of its tides ; and in the other by depreſſing the periodical flogd, till 
the ſurface of it coincides as nearly with its own, as the deſcent of 
the channel of the river will admit 7. Wan 

Similar circumſtances take place in the Jellinghy, Hoogly, and 
Burrampooter rivers; and, I ſuppoſe, in all others that are ſubject 
either to periodical or occaſional ſwellings. | act 1 
Not only does the flood diminiſh near the ſea, but the river banks 
diminiſh in the ſame proportion; ſo that in the dry ſeaſon the height 
of the periodical flood may be known by that of the ban. 
I am aware of an objection that may be made to the above ſolu- 
tion; which is, that the lowneſs of the banks in places near the 
ſea, is the true reaſon why the floods do not attain ſo conſiderable a 


* k 
{2} 518 


The tides in the river Amazons are perceptible at 600 miles above its mouth; but at an 
elevation of only go feet, according to M. Des Cox DpAUINHE. It remains to be told what the 
ſtate of the river was at the time of making the experiment; becauſe the land- floods have the 
effect of ſhortening the limits of the tide's way. 2 A ISI CTEDAS 
- + The Count De Burrox bas flightly mentioned this circumſtance attending the ſwelling 
of rivers ; but imputes it to the increaſed velocity of the current, as the river approaches the 
ſex: which, ſays he, carries off the inundation fo quick, as to abate its height. Now: (with 
the utmoſt deference to ſo great an authority) I could never perceive, that the current, either 
in che Ganges, or any other river, was age near the ſea than at-a diſtance from it. 
Even if we admit an acceleration of the current during the ebb-tide, the flux retards it in ſo 
conſiderable a degree, as at leaſt to counter-balance the effects produced by the temporary 
Ancreaſe of velocity. 1-2 1a: 2 174 145 a 41th 3 wif 1] i 03531 2! 4 
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height, as in places farther removed from it, and where the banks 
are high; for that the river, wanting a bank to confine it; diffuſes 
itſelf over the ſurface of the country. In anſwer to this, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve,” that it is proved by expetiment, that at any given time, the 
quantity of the increaſe in different places, bears a juſt rr to 
the ſum total of the increaſe in each place reſpectively: or, in 
other words, that when the river has riſen three feet at Dacca, 
where the whole riſing is about 14 feet; it will have roſe upwards 
of fix feet and a half at Cuſtee, where it riſes 3 1 feet in all. 
The quantity of water diſcharged by the Ganges, in one ſecond 
of time, during the dry ſeaſon, is 80, ooo cubic feet; but the 
river, when full, having thrice the volume of water in it that it 
had at the time when the experiment was made; and its motion 
being alfo accelerated in the proportion of 5 to 3; the quantity 
diſcharged in a ſecond at that ſeaſon is 405,000 cubic feet. If we 
take the medium the whole year WE it will be 80 m 
ons _ in a ſecond. T0 


*2 © 


THE Uns ur. which has its ſource from the „ cpp | 
fide of the ſame mountains that give riſe to the Ganges, firſt takes 
its courſe eaſtward (or directly oppoſite to that of the Ganges) 
through the country of Thibet, where it is named Sanpoo or Zanciu, 
which bears the ſame interpretation as the Gonga of Hindooſtan; 
namely, THz River. The courſe of it through Thibet, as given 
by Father Du Harps, and formed into a map by Mr. D'AwviLLE, 
though ſufficiently exact for the purpoſes of general geography, is 
not particular enough to aſcertain the preciſe length of its courſe. 
After winding with a rapid current through Thibet, it waſhes the 
Nn 2 bor- 
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border of the territory of Laſſa (in which is the reſidence of the 
grand Lama) and then deviating from an eaſt to a ſouth-eaſt courſe, 
it approaches within 220 miles of Vunan, the weſternmoſt province 
of China. Here it appears, as if undetermined whether to attempt 
a paſlage to the fea by the Gulf of Siam, or by that of Bengal; but 
ſeemingly determining on the latter, it turns ſuddenly to the weſt 
through Aſſam, and enters Bengal on the north-eaſt. - I have not 
been able to learn the exact place where it changes its name; but as 
the people of Aſſam call it Burrampoot, it would appear, that it 
takes this name on its entering Aſſam. After its entry into Bengal, 
it makes a circuit round the weſtern point of the Garrow Moun- 
tains; and then, altering its courſe to * it meets mw Gee 
about 40 miles from the ſea. | 

Father DV Harpe expreſſes his doubts conceming the 0 
that the Sanpoo takes after leaving Thibet, and only ſuppoſes gene- 
rally that it falls into the gulf of Bengal. M. D'AxVILLE, his 
geographer, not without reaſon, ſuppoſed the Sanpoo and Ava river 
to be the ſame; being juſtified by the information which his mate- 
rials afforded him: for the Burrampooter was repreſented to him, as 
one of the inferior ſtreams that contributed its waters to the Ganges, 
and not as its equal or ſuperior ; and this was ſufficient to direct his 
reſearches, after the mouth of the Sanpoo river, to ſome other 
quarter. The Ava river, as well from its bulk, as the bent of its 
courſe for ſome hundred miles above, i its mouth, appeared to him to 
be a continuation. of the river in queſtion : and it was accordingly 
deſcribed. as ſuch in his maps, the authority of which, was juſtly 
eſteemed as deciſive; and, till the year 1765, the Burrampooter, 
as a Capital river, was unknown in Europe. 

On tracing this river in 1765, I was no leſs ſurprized, at Salina 
it rather larger than the Ganges, than at its courſe previous to its 
entering Bengal. This I found to be from the caſt; although all 
the former accounts repreſented it as from the north: and this un- 

| ex- 
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expected diſcovery ſoon led to enquiries, which furniſhed me with 
an account of its general courſe. to within 100 miles of the place 
were Du Harp left the Sanpoo. I could no longer doubt, that 
the Burrampooter and Sanpoo were one and the ſame river: and to 
this was added the poſitive aſſurances of the Aſſamers, That heir 
ce river came from the north-weſt, through the Bootan mountains.” 
And to place it beyond a doubt, that the Sanpoo river is not the 
ſame with the river of Ava, but that this laſt is the great Nou Kian 
of Yunan ; I have in my poſſeſſion a manuſcript draught of the Ava 
river, to within 150 miles of the place where Du HaLpe leaves 
the Nou Kian, in its courſe towards Ava; together with very au- 
thentic information that this river (named Trabattey by the people of 
Ava) is navigable from the * of Ava into the province of Vunan 
in China“. 

The Burrampooter, FRG a courſe af 4 400 miles through Bengal, 
bears ſo intimate a reſemblance to the Ganges, except in one par- 
ticular, that one deſcription may ſerve for both. The exception I 
mean, is, that during the laſt 60 miles before its junction with the 
Ganges, it forms a ſtream which is regularly from four to five miles 
wide, and but for its freſhneſs might paſs for an arm of the ſea. 
Common deſcription fails in an attempt to convey an adequate idea 
ay the Bak of this magnificent object; for, 


—— Scarce the muſe 
Dares ſtretch her wing o'er this enormous maſs 
Of ruſhing water; to whoſe dread expanſe, _ 
Continuous depth, and wond'rous length of courſe, 
O.ur floods are rills —— eg 


TroMsoN's Seaſons. 


* My information comes from a perſon who had reſided at Ava. See the Memoir, page 
216, and alſo the Modern Upiverfal Hiſtory, vol 6, page 205. The courſes of the Burram- 


pooter and Ganges, as well as be of he Ay a river from Yunan to the ſea, are deſcribed 1 in hor 
map of Hinpoos TAN. | 
I 1955 
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I have already endeavoured to account for the ſingular breadth of 
the Megna, by TOPS that the Ganges once joined it where the 
Iſſamutty how does; and that their joint waters ſcooped out its pre- 
ſent bed. The preſent junction of theſe two mighty rivers below 
Luckipour, produces a body of running freſh water, hardly to be 
equalled in the old hemiſphere ; and, perhaps, not exceeded in the 
new. It now forms a gulf interſperſed with iſlands, ſome of which 
rival, in ſize and fertility, our iſle of Wight. The water at ordi- 
nary times is hardly brackiſh at the extremities of theſe iſlands ; 
and, in the rainy ſeaſon, the ſea (or at leaſt the ſurface of it) is _— 
featly freſh to the diſtance of many leagues out. 

The bore (which is known to be a fadden and abrupt influx of 
the tide into a river or narrow ſtrait) prevails in the principal 
branches of the Ganges, and in the Megna ; but the Hoogly river, 
and the paſſages between the iſlands and ſands fituated in the gulf, 
formed by the confluence of the Ganges and Megna, are more ſub- 
iect to it than the other rivers. This may be owing partly, to their 
having greater embouchures in proportion to their channels, than 
the others have, by which means a larger proportion of tide i is forced 
through a paſſage comparatively ſmaller, and partly, to there being 
no capital openings near them, to draw off any conſiderable portion 
of the accumulating tide. In the Hoogly or Calcutta river, the 
bore commences at Hoogly Point (the place where the river firſt 
contracts itſelf) and is perceptible above Hoogly town; and ſo 
quick is its motion, that it hardly employs four hours in travelling 
from one to the other, although the diſtance is near 70 miles. 
At Calcutta, it ſometimes occaſions an inſtantaneous riſe of five feet: 
and both here, and in every other part of its track, the boats, on 
its approach, immediately _ the * and make for ſafety to the 
middle of the river. | 

In the channels, between the iſlands in the mouth of the Megna, 
&c. the height of the bore is ſaid to exceed twelve feet; and is ſo 


ter- 
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terrific in its appearance, and dangerous in its conſequences, that no. 
boat will venture to paſs at ſpring tide. - After the tide is fairly paſt 
the iſlands, no veſtige of a bore is ſeen, which may be owing: to the 
great width of the Megna, in compariſon with: the paſſages between 
the iſlands ; but the effects of it are viſible enough, w the ſudden 
riſing of the tides. 


THE rivers are in a tranquil ſtate, from the time of the change 
of the monſoon in October, to the middle of March; when the 
zorthweſfters begin in the eaſtern parts of BENGAL (though later as 
we advance weſtwards) and may be expected once in three or four 
days until the commencement of the rainy ſeaſon. Theſe north- 
weſters, which have their denomination from the quarter they uſually 
originate in, are the moſt formidable enemies that are met with in 
this inland navigation; they being ſudden and violent ſqualls of 
wind and rain ; and though of no long duration, are often attended 
with fatal effects, if not carefully guarded againſt ; whole fleets of 
trading-boats having been ſunk by them, almoſt inſtantaneouſly. 
They are more frequent in the eaſtern, than in the weſtern part of 
BENGAL ; and happen oftner towards the cloſe of the day, than at 
any other time. As they are indicated ſome hours before they 
arrive, by the riſing and very ſingular appearance of the clouds, the 
traveller has commonly time enough to ſeek a place of ſhelter... It 
is in the great rivers alone, that they are ſo truely formidable: and 
that about the latter end of May, and beginning of June, when the 
rivers are much increaſed in width. way a LAu 

After the commencement of the rainy ſeaſon (which period varies 
in different parts, from the middle, to the end of June) tempeſtnous 
weather muſt be occaſionally 3 Places of ſneltet are more 

6 | com- 
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common at this ſeaſon, than at any other, by the filling of the 
creeks and inlets, as the river increaſes: and, on the other hand, 
the bad weather, when it happens, is of longer continuance than 
during the ſeaſon of the northweſters. The rivers being now ſpread 
to the breadth of ſeveral miles, a ſtrong wind has the power of raiſ- 
ing large waves on them, and particularly when blowing in a con- 
trary direction to thè rapid parts of the ſtream; which at ſuch times 
ſhould be avoided, as much from motives of conveniency, as of 
ſafety. 

During the long interval between the end of the rainy ſeaſon, 
and the beginning of the northweſters, one proceeds in ſecurity 
with reſpect to weather, and has only to obſerve a common degree 
of attention to the piloting the boat clear of ſhallows, and ſtumps 
of trees. Theſe will generally be avoided by keeping neareſt to the 
ſide that has the ſteep bank; but not fo near, as to be within the 
verge of its inferior ſlope. This ſteep bank (ſee page 261) has the 
deepeſt water, and the ſtrongeſt current near it; and is therefore, 
on both accounts, the proper fide to keep on, when going down 
with the ſtream ; as its rate of motion muſt principally determine 


that of the boat; for the motion acquired by the bars of a large 


budgerow * hardly exceeds 8 miles a day, at ordinary times. 
From the beginning of November to the middle or latter end of 


May, the uſual rate of going wirh the ſtream, is forty miles in a day 


of 12 hours; and during the reſt of the year, from 50 to 70 miles: 
The current is ſtrongeſt while the waters of the inundation are 
draining off; which happens in part of Auguſt and September. 

In many of the ſhallow rivers, the current is exceedingly flow: 


during the dry months; inſomuch, that the track-rope 1 is frequently 
uſed in going downwards. 


A travelling boat, conſtructed ſomewhat Hke a pfeaſure-barge. Some have cabin: 14 
feet wide, and proportionably long; and draw from 4 to's feet water. 
In 
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In towing againſt the ſtream, the ſteep fide is alſo generally pre- 
ferred, on account of the depth of water; although the current runs 
ſo much ſtronger there, than on the oppoſite ſide. On theſe occa- 
ſions, one ought to be provided with a very long track-rope, as well 
to avoid the falling pieces of the ſteep bank on the one ſide, as the 
ſhallow water on the other, when it becomes neceſſary to change 
ſides, through the badneſs of the tracking ground. The anchor 
ſhould always be kept ready for dropping, in caſe the track- rope 
breaks. 

Seventeen, to twenty miles a day, according to the ground, and. 
the number of impediments, is the greateſt diſtance that a large 
budgerow can be towed againſt the ſtream, during the fair ſeaſon; 
and to accompliſh this, the boat muſt be drawn at the rate of four 
miles and a half per hour, through the water, for 12 hours. When 
the waters are high, a greater progreſs will be made, notwithſtand- 
ing the increaſed velocity of the current; becauſe the filling of the 
river bed gives many opportunities of cutting off angles and turn- 
ings; and ſometimes even large windings, by going through creeks. 
And as the wind at this ſeaſon, blows upwards in moſt of the rivers, 
opportunities of uſing the ſail frequently occur. 

In the very ſingular navigation acroſs the Teels,, or inundation, 
between Dacca and Nattore, &c. in which 100 miles or more, are 
Culed on nearly a ſtraight courſe, leaving the villages and groves to 
the right and left ; little difficulty occurs, unleſs the wind ſhould: 
fail : for while it continues to blow, it is always fair, during the 
ſeaſon. of the inundation. The current preſents only a trifling ob- 
ſtacle; fince its motion (which is nearly parallel to the courſe of 
the Ganges) is ſeldom half a mile per hour. 

The ſeaſon of the northweſters, is, above all others, that which 
requires the moſt attention and care. Should one of thoſe ſqualls 
approach, and no creek or inlet offer for ſhelter, when in the wide 
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rivers; the ſteep bank, if not in a crumbling ſtate *, ſhould always be 
preferred to the flat one, whether it lie to windward or leeward. If 
the bank be ina crumbling ſtate, a retreat to a firm part of it, (which 
is molt likely to be found in the ſtraighteſt parts of the river) ſhould 
be attempted. But if this cannot be done, the flat ſide muſt be 
taken up with; and if it be a le- ore, the anchor ſhould be thrown 
out to prevent driving on it. In theſe caſes the maſt is always ſup- 
poſed to be ſtruck ; and provided this be done, and the cargo judi- 
ciouſly diſpoſed, it is probable that a well- conſtructed budgerow 
will be in no danger of overſetting by the mere force of the wind 
alone: although by an unfortunate, or an ill-choſen ſituation, it 
may be ſo much expoſed to the waves, as to be filled and ſunk by 
them. At. this ſeaſon, every traveller ſhould be particularly atten- 
tive to the nature of the river-bank, as well as to the appearance of 
the horizon, during the laſt hours of the afternoon ; and if he finds 
a place of ſhelter, he ſhould ſtop for the night: and not heſitate 
about loſing time, which may be retrieved the next morning, by 
ſetting out ſo much earlier. The boatmen work with much more 
alacrity on this plan; becauſe they have day-light before them to 
ſecure their boat, provide fewel, and dreſs and eat their proviſions. 

As the water is always either riſing or falling within the beds 
of the rivers, it is impoſſible for a map to aflign preciſely where a 
place of ſhelter ſhall be found, at any given time. Thus much, 
however, may be concluded, that in à place where the junction of 
two conſiderable channels is effected when the rivers are up, there 
will be an inlet, or deep bay, throughout the dry ſeaſon, although 
one of the channels ſhould be dried up. The waters (as we have 
ſaid before) are riſing from the latter end of April, to the 3 1 
Auguſt: and falling during the reſt of the year. 

The navigation through THE Woops, or 3 iS 
effected chiefly by means of the tide. In the large rivers, or thoſe 


See page 207, and the ſecond note in the ſame page, 
that 
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that communicate immediately with the ſea, the eircumſtanees of 
the tide are more analagous to the ordinary cout of it} thati in the 
ſmall lateral channels which ſerves to connect the great rivers to- 
gether ; the motion of the tide in thoſe ſmall channels, being regu- 
lated by the poſitions of their openings into the rivers. For if two 
rivers of equal bed and parallel courſe,” are united by a lateral or 
croſs canal, the flood tide will enter that opening of the canal which 
lies neareſt to the ſea, and run through it into the other river; and 
the ebb tide vice ver/a. But as the arrival of the tide depends on 
the capacity. and formation ' of the. rivers, as well as on the' 
abſolute diſtance it has to run, it will not be an eaſy matter to de- 
termine its direction at any given time, even with the help of a 
map. 

There are two diſtinct paſſages through the Sunderbunds, the one 
named the ſouthern or SuNDER BUND PAss AGE, the other the 
BALIASOT Pass ACE. The firſt is the fartheſt about, and leads 
through the deepeſt and wideſt rivers; and is of courſe, the moſt 
expoſed during tempeſtuous weather. It opens into the Calcutta 
river, thro Channel-creek *, about 65 miles below the town. The 
Baliagot Paſſage opens into a lake on the eaſt ſide of Calcutta; from 
whence, within a very few years, a {mall canal has been cut to 
join the lake with the river. | | 

Theſe paſſages preſent to the imagine both a —_d and a curi- 
ous ſpectacle : a navigation of more than 200 miles through a 
foreſt, divided into numberleſs iſlands, by a continued labyrinth of 
channels, ſo various in point of width that a veſſel has at one time 
her maſts almoſt entangled in the trees: and at another, fails uninter- 
ruptedly on a capacious river, beautifully ſkirted with woods, and 
affording a viſta of many miles each way. The water is every where 
falt ; and the whole extent of the foreſt abandoned to wild beaſts : 
ſo hat the ſhore ! is ſeldom viſited but in caſes 1 neceſſity; ; except 


_ 


A part rs thas Creek farms the place known of late by the name of Naw-Harpous, 
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by the wood- cutters and ſalt- makers whoſe ** dreadful trade” is 
exerciſed at the conſtant peril of their lives: for the tygers not 
only appear on the margin in queſt of prey, but often, in the night 
time, ſwim to the boats that lie at anchor in the middle of 
the river. 

Theſe paſſages are uſed during the whole year, by thoſe who go 
to and from the lower parts of the Ganges and Calcutta, &c : and 
during the ſeaſon when the weſtern branch of the Ganges is almoſt 
dried up, the whole trade of Bengal (the weſtern provinces excepted) 
paſſes either by Channel-creek, or Baliagot, but chiefly by the for- 


er; ſome articles of the Company's cargoes being brought more 
than goo miles by water, at this ſeaſon. 


ExPLA NATION of PLATE, Ne. I. 


A. A. A. Steep Banks, corroded by the current ; the fragments of 
which are depoſited, and form the Banks B. B. B. 


C. A ſand Bank, accumulating to an Iſland. This once joined to 
D; till inſulated by a breach of the river. 


E. An Ifland, formed and inhabited. This alſo was a ſand-bank, 
thrown up round the point F. 


G. An Ifland accumulating in the midſt of the Channel. 
H. The line of the ſtrongeſt current. 


I. A Gulf occaſioned by the force of the current, from the op- 
poſite ſide, ſtriking againſt the Bank: the origin of a future branch 
iſſuing from the great river. In a courſe of time, the firſt reach 


of it becomes retrogade to the courſe of the river (ſee note, page 
263) as at K and L. 


N. B. The ſection of the Branch of the Ganges is exactly knditar 
to that of the Ganges itſelf, except in the article of width. 
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ConrRtcTION of the GroGrarny of the Ix pus, and its 
Dzeura, &c. | 


f 
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INCE the Memoir was printed, ſome better information re- 
> ſpecting the country of Sindy, and the river Sinde “ (or Indus) 
than what appears in page 80, has been moſt obligingly com- 
municated by a perſon of character, who reſided ſome time in that 
country, in the ſervice of the Eaſt India Company. The delta, 
and courſe of the river, have in conſequence, been corrected in 
the map: but the /orm of the coaſt has undergone no change, 
although the poſition of it, has; for Ritchel and Cape Monze are 
removed ſeveral miles further to the ſouth, while their former diſ- 
tance from Jigat Point is preſerved... Cape Monze now ſtands in 
lat. 24 55”, lon. 65? 46': Ritchel, in lat. 24 14 (it was 24? 12 
by Capt. Scott's obſervations) and the mouth of Larry-Bunder 
river, Which was the principal channel of. the Indus, during the 
laſt century, and early in the preſent one, is in lat..24* 44';. being 
within one minute of the parallel aſſigned it, by the India pilot. 

The city of Tatta, the capital of the province. of Sindy, and 
ſuppoſed to be near the fite of the Pattala + of the ancients, is 
ſituated, according to the idea of, the. abovementioned gentleman, 
about 38 G. miles to the north of Ritchel, and 50 to the eaſt of 


* Mr. Wilkins makes the proper name of this river to be Scendboo. Heetopades, page 333. 

+ It is impoſſible to fix the exact ſite of Pattala, as there are properly two deltas, a ſupericn 
and an inferior one ; excluſive of the many iſlands formed by the Indus when it approaches the 
ſea. Tatta is near the head of the i»fericr delta; and the ancient accounts mention only one 
great delta, having Pattala-at the upper angle of it. In Ptolemy's map (Aſiæ Tab. XX) Pat. 
tala is placed very far below the place, where the Indus ſirſt begins to ſeparate into branches. 
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it: ſo that it ought to be in lat. 24 500, lon. 67 37“; and about 
125 miles from the ſea, by the courſe of the river *® According 
to M. Thevenot, it is three days journey from Larry-Bunder town; 
which according to Capt. Hamilton, is 5 or 6 leagues from the 
ſea. M. Thevenot's 3 days journey may be taken at 54 G. miles 
of horizontal diſtance; and the whole diſtance of Tatta, from the 
mouth of Larry-Bunder river, at about 68 G. miles: and this does 
not diſagree with the account given above. 

According to a MS. itinerary (kept by N. Whittington, no date 

to it) Tatta is about 180 coſſes from Radimpour on the Puddar 
river: and 228 from Amedabad, paſſing through Radimpour. 
This laſt town 1s placed in the new map, chiefly on the authority 
of Mr. Hornby's MS. map of Guzerat, mentioned in page 149: 
and 180 cofles, laid off from it, would place Tatta about 22 G. 
miles further to the weſt, than the poſition aſſigned it above, pro- 
vided that the general direction of the road, was ſtraight: but it 
appears by the ideas of Janſen and Blaeu, who have ſeverally de- 
ſcribed this road, that it bends greatly to the ſouth ; and therefore 
will accord very well with the above data: and it may be concluded, 
on the whole, that the longitudes of Tatta and of Cape Monze, 
are not far from the truth. The route in queſtion, goes by the 
village of Negar-Parkar, and by the town of Nuraquimire ; and 
through part of the territory of Cutch: it croſſes the great fandy 
deſert alſo. IE F 
It is not to be expected that any particular account of the num- 
ber and poſitions of the ſeveral branches and mouths of the Indus, 
ſhould exiſt, unleſs a ſurvey of them had previouſly been made. 
All the information that I have been able to obtain on the ſubject, 


* Theſe are the particulars : From Ritchel to Shahbunder, about 40 miles by the courſe. of 
the river, the bearing, much eaſtwardly. Thence to Aurungabunder, 25 more (but by land 
only 10 or 12) the courſe ſomewhat more northwardly. Thence to Tatta, 60 miles, NN E, or 
NEbN. The windings of the river are ſuppoſed to reduce the diſtance, on a ſtraight line, to 


63 G. miles. The latitude of Tatta, is ſuppoſed to be ſomething more than 24” 40' : the 
conſtruction, according to theſe data, makes it 24* 50". 
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reſpects three of them only; and is as follows. About 170 miles 
from the ſea, by the courſe of the river, the Indus divides into 
two branches; of which the weſternmoſt is by much the largeſt. 
This branch, after a courſe of about 50 miles, to the 8 W, divides 
into two more; the ſmalleſt of which runs on a WSW. courſe, to 
Larry-Bunder, and Darraway : and the largeſt, taking the name of 
the Ritchel river, runs on a more ſouthwardly courſe to the town 
or village of Ritchel, on the fea coaſt. (Tatta is ſituated within 
this inferior delta, and about five miles below the upper angle of it.) 
The third branch remains to be mentioned, and is that which 
bounds the eaſtern ſide of the ſuperior delta; ſeparating as is ſaid 
above, at about 170 miles from the ſea. It is. ſmaller than, the 
Ritchel river, but larger than that of Larry-Bunder ; and by cir- 
cumſtances, and by report, it opens into the mouth of the gulf of 
Cutch, nearly oppoſite to Jigat Point; its courſe being ſomewhat 
to the eaſtward of ſouth. | | 

From theſe data, together with the aid of the chart of the coaſt, 
it may be collected, that the delta of the Indus is about 150 Bri- 
tiſh miles in length, along the ſea coaſt ; and about 115 in depth, 
from the place of ſeparation of the ſuperior branches of the river, 
to the moſt prominent point of the ſea coaſt. Arrian (after Near- 
chus) reckons the firſt diſtance 1800 * ſtadia; and Pliny 220- 
Roman miles: that is, he reckoned about 8 of thoſe ſtades to a 
mile, 45 

The lower part of this delta is interſected by rivers and creeks, 
in almoſt every direction, like the delta of the Ganges: but unlike 
that, it has no trees on it; the dry parts being covered with bruſh- 
wood.; and the remainder, by much the greateſt part, being noi- 
ſome foramps, or muddy lakes. A minaret, at the mouth of 
Ritehel river, ſerves for a mark for the road ; which,. from the 
flatneſs and ſamenefs of the appearance of the coaſt, could not other- 


It appears from. Strabo, that Ariſtobulus allowed only 1000 ſtadia for the baſis. of the 


delta. 
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wiſe be diſcriminated. The upper part of the delta is well culti- 
vated, and yields abundance of rice. | 

From the ideas generally entertained concerning the nature, and 
treatment of camels, it would not be expected that this delta, and 
eſpecially that part of it, neareſt to the ſea, ſhould be ſet apart for 
the breeding of thoſe animals. It is, however the caſe ; and the 
tender parts of the bruſh-wood ſerve them for fodder. 

It is a remarkable circumſtance that the tide ſhould not be viſi- 
ble in this river, at a greater diſtance than 60 or 65 miles from the 
ſea. The bores are high and dangerous in the mouths of the river. 
(See the Introduction page xxiv.) 

The breadth of the Ritchel branch is eſtimated at one mile, juſt 
above the tide: and at Tatta, at only half a mile “. It is certain 
that the Indus is very conſiderably leſs than the Ganges. The ve- 
locity of its current, is eſtimated at 4 miles per hour, in the dry 
ſeaſon ; which I ſhould ſuppoſe to be over-rated, unleſs the decli- 
vity be much more than I- have an idea of: though indeed, the 
ſhort courſe of the tide, upwards, - ſeems to require os; ſuch 
cauſe. 

The province of Sindy in many particulars of ſoil md climate, 
and in the general appearance of its ſurface, reſembles Egypt : the 
lower part of it being compoſed of rich vegetable mould, and ex- 
tended into a wide delta; while the upper part of it, is a narrow 
lip of country, confined on one ſide by a ridge, or ridges of moun- 
tains, and on the other by a ſandy deſert; the river Indus, equal at 
leaſt to the Nile, winding through the midſt of this level valley, 
and annually overflowing it. During great part of the SW: mon- 
ſoon, or at leaſt in the months of July, Auguſt, and part of Sep- 
tember, which is the rainy ſeaſon in moſt other parts of India, the 
atmoſphere, is here generally clouded, but no rain falls, except 
very near to the ſea. Indeed very few ſhowers fall during the 


Hamilton reckoned i it a mile broad, in 1699 ; and ſays it was 6 fathom deep, and that the 
inundations are in April, May, and June, 


whole 
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whole year. Capt. Hamilton ſays, that when he viſited Tatta, no 
rain had fallen for 3 years before. Owing to this, and to the 
neighbourhood of the ſandy deſerts, which bound it on the eaſt, 
and on the north-weſt, the heats are ſo violent, and the winds from 
thoſe quarters ſo pernicious, that the houſes are contrived fo as to be 
occaſionally ventilated by means of apertures on the tops of them, 
reſembling the funnels of ſmall chimnies. When the hot winds 
prevail, the windows are cloſely ſhut, by which the hotteſt part 
of the current of air (that neareſt the ſurface, of courſe) is ex- 
cluded : and a cooler part, becauſe more elevated, deſcends into the 
houſe, through the funnels. By this means alſo, vaſt clouds of 
duſt are excluded, the entry of which alone would be ſufficient to 
render the houſes uninhabitable. The roofs are compoſed of thick 
layers of earth, inſtead of terraces. Few countries are more un- 
wholſome to Wee conſtitutions: particularly the lower part 
af the delta. no f | | | 

Sindy extends along the 2 of the Indus from its embouchure 
to Behker or Bhakor on the frontiers of Moultan; and may be 
reckoned at leaſt 300 B. miles in length, that way. Its breadth is 
very irregular: it may be about 160 miles in the wideſt part. On 
the NE, lie the tertitories of the Seiks; and on the north, | thoſe 
of the King of Candahar ; on the weſt is Makran *, a province of 
Perſia, whoſe, Prince is tributary to the King of Candahar. A 
ſandy deſert bounds Sindy on the eaſt, and extends the whole way 
from the territory of Cutch, to' the! confines of Moultan ; being 
near 550, B. miles in length, and from 100 to 150 wide. P. Wen- 
dell in his account of the Rajpoot's country (or Raj pootana) ſays, 
that the country begins to grow ſandy, immediately on the weſt of 
Agimere: ſo that the deſert muſt be exceedingly wide in that part. 
This is the ſandy deſert mentioned by Herodotus. See page xxii 


” : 3 3 . a 35 7 „ * ; 4 '77 # > FY C ; 
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* Makran, or Mocran, is the ancient Gepros1a. One of its modern names is Kelch or 


and is often prefixed to the other, as Kerch-Matran, If Ketch was in uſe anciently, it 
» Key to have given birth to the name Gedrofa. . 
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of the Introduction. The fort of Ammercot, the retreat of the 
Emperor Humaioon, and the birth place of his ſon Acbar (page 
lvii) is ſituated within this deſert. In the Ayin Acbaree, it is 
claſſed as belonging to the Nufferpour diviſion, of the province of 
Sindy: Feriſſita reckons it about 100 coſſes from Tatta. It may 
reaſonably be fuppoſed that this defert contains many habitable 
tracts or iſlands, within it, like the Oavgs * of the Lybian 
n. 

The city of Tatta, the poſition of which we have deſcribed 
above, was, in the laſt century, very extenſive and populous, and 
was a place of great trade; poſſeſſing munufactures of filk, carma- 
nia wool, and cotton: and was alfo celebrated for its cabinet ware. 
Little of theſe now remain ; and the limits of the city are very 
much circumſcribed. On the ſhores of the Indus, above the delta, 
conſiderable quantities of faltpetre are made: and within the hilly 
tract, which commences about three miles on the NW of Tatta, 
re found mines of iron, and falt. The mins of a city, ſuppoſed 
to be Rraminabad, lie within 4 miles of Tatta, 

The river Indus and its branches, admit of an uninterrupted na- 
vigation from Tatta to Moultan, Lahore, and Caſhmere, for veſ- 
ſels of near 200 tons; and: a very extenſive trade was carried on be- 
tween thoſe places, in the time of Aurangzebe: but at preſent 
very little of this trade remains, owing to a bad government in 
Sindy; and probably to the hoſtile diſpoſition of the Seiks, the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors of Moultan and Lahore. Capt. Hamifton fays that 
boats came from Lahore to Tatta, in 12 days. Had Feroſe's canal 
been completed, there would have been. an inland W an; from 
Tatta to Bengal, and Affam. (See page 72) 

The reader will recolle& that Nadir Shah, in 1539, obtained a 
ceſſion of the province of Sindy, as well as the reft ef the Indian 
provinces, lying on the weſt of the Indus: and he even viſited. 


See Savary's Letters on Egypt. 
Tatta. 
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Tatta. Abdalla, when he ſeized on the provinces, which com- 
poſe his preſent empire, retained the ſovereignty of Sindy alſo: and 
the Prince of this province, is accordingly, tributary to the preſent 
King of Candahar, Timur Shah v. The Prince is a Mahomedan, 
and of Abaſſynian extraction: his uſual place of reſidence. is at the 
fort of Hydrabad, fituated on the Indus, not far above the head of 
the delta; and in the neighbourhood of the city of Nuſſerpour. 
The Hindoos, who were the original inhabitants of Sindy, and 
were reckoned to outnumber the Mahomedans, in the proportion 
of 10 to 1, in Capt. Hamilton's time, are treated with great ri- 
gour by their Mahomedan Governors ; and are not permitted to 
erect any pagodas, or other places of worſhip: and this feverity 
drives vaſt numbers of them into other countries. 

The gentleman from whom I had my information concerning 
the delta of the Indus, &c. went up the Indus as far as the city of 
Bhakor (or Behker) which is about two-thirds of the way to Moul- 
tan. He obſerved the moveable towns or villages on the banks of 
the river (noticed by Nearchus, and the Ayin Acharee : fee Intro- 
duction. page xxx). Some of theſe are the habitations of fiſhermen, 
and others of graziers: and they are conſtantly changing their poſi- 
tions like a camp. Few rivers abound more with fiſh than the 
Indus does; and among theſe, are ſome very delicious forts. 

Among the various tribes, that inhabit the hilly tracts bordering 
on the weſtern ſide of the Indus, there is according to my friend's 
account, one of the name of Nomurdy. They are of the Mahome- 
dan religion ; are freebooters, and very troubleſome to the villagers, 
and travellers. The Ayin Acbaree alſo takes particular notice of 
this tribe; and ſtates its ſtrength to be 7000 infantry, and 300 
horſemen: (about the year 1560), This being a part of the tract 


* Mr. Fraſer, in his account of Nadir Shah, gives a copy of this partition treaty, by which 
the Nulla Sunkra, or Sunkra river was to be the common boundary between Hindooſtan 2:14 
the Perſian provinces, near the mouth of the Indus. It may then, be inferred, that the ea'tern 
branch of the Indus is named the Sunkra river. | 15 6 
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named InDo-Scy THIA by the ancients, a doubt ariſes whether they 
may not be the deſcendants of the Scythian Nomapes; if the 
Scythians on the borders of Mount Imaus, did really call them- 
ſelves by that name; and that it was not a term applied to them by 
the Greeks “, alone. It may alſo be a queſtion whether the 
graziers abovementioned, may not have derived their cuſtom of 
moving their habitatibns, from Scythian anceftors : - for the cuſtom, 
as far as I know, does not prevail in the reſt of India. 

The upper part of the courſe of the Indus, is taken from M. 
D'Anville's map of Aſia; as I know of no better authority. The 
towns on its banks are taken chiefly from the itinerary, mentioned 
in page 68; as is alſo the point of conflux of the Setlege (or Sut- 
tuluz) with the Indus. The latitude of Behker is given at 279 12' 
in this atinerary, which I have corrected to 27" 32“; for reaſons 
given in pages 68 and 80. Finding Hajykan mentioned as one of 
the diſtricts belonging to Sindy, in the Ayin Acbaree, and it being 
very clear that a large proyince of the ſame name, lies on the weſt 
of the Indus oppoſite to Moultan, I can no otherwiſe reconcile 
theſe two accounts, than by ſuppoſing that Hajykan extends fouth- 
ward, along the Indus, until it meets the borders of Sindy; and 
that a ſmall part of it was ſubject to Sindy. In this caſe, the pro- 
vince of Behker muſt be confined chiefly to the eaft fide of the 
Indus. No part of Hajykan is reckoned: to belong either to. Moul- 
tan or Candahar ; in the Ayin Acharee. | | 

Cutch, is a territory of conſiderable extent, ſituated on the ſouth- 
eaſt of Sindy; the eaſtern branch of the Indus ſeparating the two 


* 


* The following paſſage occurs in M. IN Anville's Eclaircifſemens Giographiques ſi la Carte 
de l' Inde, p. 42. On ignore le temps auquel les Scythes ſont venus occuper le Sindi. Dans 
le Periple de la mer Erythree “, la ville de Minnagara, la meme4que Manſora t, eſt qualifice 
de capitale de la Scythie. Denys Periegete dit, que les Scythes meridionaux, habitent ſur le 
fleuve Indus. Euſtathe les nomme n & ce que Ptolemee. appelle Indo-Scythie 
re monte le long de VIndus juſqu' au fleuve Coas 4. | 

The Arabian fea, or ſea of Omman. _ 7 

+ Bhakor or Behker, is the ſame with the ancient Manſora—Ayin Acbaree. 


{ That which runs. by Nagaz, and falls into the Indus a confiderable diſtance below Attock ; 
and which, according to my idea, is the Hir of the Perſians, | 
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countries. It extends along the northern coaſt of the gulf a 
Cutch, and is ſeparated from Guzerat, by the Puddar river, or 
one of its branches. The preſent capital, and reſidence of its 
Rajah, is Boodge-boodge ; and appears to be the place named Booz 
in Mr. Hornby's map, where it is placed about 34 G. miles to the 
eaſtward or ESE of the eaſtern branch of the Indus. Cutch is 
compoſed chiefly of hills, woods, and ſandy wilds: and we are 
utterly ignorant of any particulars relating to the-interior part of it. 
The mouths of ſeveral rivers appear in the map of its coaſt : and 
the ancient maps deſcribe the Puddar river as diſcharging itſelf into 
the gulf of Cutch, through theſe openings. It is poſſible that the 
river formed by the Caggar and other ſtreams, may diſcharge itſelf 
by one or more of theſe openings; unleſs it loſes itſelf in the ſands 
of the deſert, which borders on the north of Cutch. 

On the ſouth coaſt of the gulf of Cutch is a diſtrict inhabited by 
a piratical tribe named Sangarians, who cruiſe for merchant ſhips, 
as far to the weſt as the entrance of the gulf of Perſia. The capi- 
tal of this ftate, is Noanagur ; and Bate (or Bait) and Aramroy, 
are its principal ports. The Ayin Acbaree takes notice of the 
founding of Noanagur, by a Rajah who was driven out of Cutch, 
about 280 years ago: and fays that the territory in which it is 
ſituated, is named Little Cutch. No mention is made of Sanga- 
rians, in the ſame book: nor of any piracies being committed by 
the people of Noanagur. ; 

Nearchus names certain parts of the country between the mouth 
0 the Indus and the river Arabius, Sangada and Saranga; but the 

tract was too confined, to be the abode of a nation. M. D'Anville 
fuppoſes that the country of Sangadg *, was the ſame with the 
modern 'Sargara: if ſo; the Sangarians muſt firſt haye removed 


from the weſtern, to the eaſterh ide, of the Indus ; ; and afterwards 
a { , 


* 
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muſt alſo have croſſed the gulf of Cutch. The latter fact, ſeems 
verified by the Ayin Acbaree. 

I. cannot omit to obſerve, in this place, how exactly the poſition 
and deſcription of the haven, named by Nearchus, the port of Alex- 
ander; and which had an iſland near it, named Crocola; agrees 
with that of Cretchey : and proves inconteſtibly, by the circum- 
ſtance of the proximity of the mountains to the ſea coaſt, when the 
fleet had advanced only 1 50 ſtadia from the mouth of the Indus, 
that Nearchus failed out of the weſtern branch of that river. How- 
ever, one might conclude, from Arrian's account of Alexander's 
voyage down the two branches below Pattala, that he fixed on the 
eaſternmoſt branch, for Nearchus's fleet to proceed through, to the 
ocean; as Arrian calls it the % branch: but the circumſtance of 
Alexander's landing, with a party of horſe, and proceeding three 
days along the coaſt, in the direction that his fleet was to fail, that 
is, weſtward, overthrows ſuch a ſuppoſition entirely: for no one 
will ſuppoſe that he choſe to march a party of horſe three days, 
along the coaſt of the delta, where he muſt have been continually 
interrupted by deep rivers and creeks. 


CorRECTION of the Coas r of Oris84, in the Mar. 


THE arrival of Capt. Ritchie in England, has enabled me to 
correct that part of the coaſt, between the mouth of the Kannaka 
river (on the north of Point Palmiras) and the moſt ſouthern branch 
of the Mahanuddy, or Cattack river ; from a tracing of that coaſt, 
made by Capt. Ritchie, by order of Mr. Haſtings. From this 
chart it appears, that Point Palmiras is further to the eaſtward, in 
reſpect of Jagarnaut and Balaſore, than is warranted by the materials, 


diſ- 
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diſcuſſed in page 11: for by the late obſervations, it ought to be 
placed (at leaſt) in 87 5” longitude, inſtead of 87 1' 30”. A re- 
ference to the map will beſt explain the reſpective poſitions of the 
principal mouths of the Mahanuddy, and other rivers, between 
the black pagoda and Kannaka. It is proper to obſerve, that the 
coaſt was not traced home to the black pagoda; ſo that the exact 
poſition of Point Palmiras, is yet a de/ideratum. Capt. Ritchie was 
informed, when at the ſouthmoſt opening of the Mahanuddy, that 
the black pagoda, was very near, on the ſouth-weſt. It was, how- 
ever, out of fight; but this may be accounted for, by the form of 
the coaſt, which projects in a very large curve, and might inter- 
cept the view of the pagoda, from a perſon cloſe under the ſhore, 
as Mr. Ritchie was : although the pagoda might not be many miles 
off. The ſouthmoſt mouth or opening of the Mahanuddy is in 
lat. 199 54': and is ſuppoſed to be about 19 miles to the eaſtward 
of Jagarnaut pagoda. The object of this examination, was, to 
enable the Government of Bengal, to fix on a proper ſpot for a 
light houſe, for the direction of ſhips round Point Palmiras, and 
into Balaſore road. Capt. Ritchie gave the preference to the point 
itſelf (named Mayaparah by the natives) but no light-houſe is yet 
erected. I believe the matter reſted with the merchants of Cal- 
cutta. The reef extends near 10 miles to the E N E of Point Pal- 
miras, in the new chart. There was too much ſurf on the coaſt 
to allow his boat to land, ſo that he could not learn the names of 
the-few villages that are diſperſed along the coaſt. He is pretty 
certain that no large river falls in between Point Palmiras and the 
falſe point. 
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„The Names of Countries, or Nations, are in Roman Capitals; and the Names, or Titles 


of Princes, Rajahs, or Chieſs, in Italic ones. 


The Titles of Books, and the Names of 


Authors, as well as of other Perſons whoſe Authorities are quoted, or whoſe Aſſiſtance 
has been acknowledged in the Courſe of the Work, are in Italics: and the Names of 
Places belonging to Ancient Geography, have an * prefixed to them. The Roman 
Figures, refer to the Introduction; and the Arabic ones, to the Memoir, and Appendix. 


+4+ Abbreviations, Terrs. Territories. 
Mountain, or Mountains. 


I. Iſland, R. River. 


Pt. Point, Mt. or Mts.. 


— 2 — — 
A. | Page. 
Page Adamas river - - 163 
4 ADTFIDSING Rajah, Terr. of cxviii 
B DAL LA. King of Candahar, his vi- Adjodin - - $1, 88. 
fits to Delhi, xx e His grand battle Adoni - - exxxv, 205 
with the Mahrattas, Ixxiv. Founder of AFGHAN or PATAN dynaſty of Emperors. 
the kingdom of Candahar - cxxiii of Hindooſtan, origin of - xlviit 


ABDALLI, meaning the ſubjects of the King 
of Candahar. See Candahar. 

Abul Faxil, compiles the Ayin Acbaree cix, 
cited - - 105, 106, 117 


Abingdon, Major - - 27 
ABIST AGI. Emperor of Ghizni xliv 
ACBAR, Emperor, born, 290. The Mogul 


dynaſty eſlabliſned in his perſon, Ivin. 
The glory of the houſe of Timur, lix. His 
diviſion of Hindooſtan, cix & . His 
pilgrimage to Agimere - 146 
Acbarabad, another name for Agra 64 


Aceſines river (the Chunaub or Jenaub) 82 


Acheen head - - 42 


Agara of Ptolemy, not Agra - 64. 
AGIMERE or AZMERE Cxxvi, 145 
Agra, 63. Table of diſtances from 238. 
AHMED SHAH, Emperor - Ixix 
ALEX ANDER's expedition furniſhed the 
Greeks with the firſt authentic knowledge 
of India, xxv. Was not ignorant of the 
henomena of tides, or of the courſe. of the 
1 -. when he ſet out, xxili, xxiv. Saw 
only the weitern frontier of India, xxv.. 
Suppoſed India to be the eaſtern extreme 
of the continent, xxvii. His route in the 
Panjab traced, 92 & jeg. His altars, 94, 
95. Fleet built, 95. His voyage ER 
t 


Page 
the Hydaſpes, &c. 96 & jeg. Wounded 
in a city near the preſent re 68. 
Has bad too much credit for his Indian 
conqueſts, 100.” ConjeQure chiicerning his 
fleet 102. His marches on the weſt of the 
Indus, remarks on, 115. Bridge over the 
Indus, 92, 121. Never ſaw Caſhmere, 76. 
Goes in queſt of elephants, 120. 


the Indus, 102, His voyage from Paita/a, 
down the Indus, and expecition along the 
coaſt, 295. Port of Alexander, 2095 
ALLA, Emperor, attacks the Deccan xlviii 
Allahabad city, 62. Not Palibothra 51 
ALMORAH LO - 232 
ALLUMGUIRE II. - - Ixxii 


Alluvions of rivers, remarks on, 176, 201 
& ſeg 


*. T hibetanum - 220, 223 
Amboor - 186 
AMEDNAGUR, ſoubah of - cxi 
Amednagur city - - 148 
Amedabad - ' 34» 35» 135 
Ammercot - - 91, 290 
Andaman iſland * 41 
Anderſon, Mr. Dau viii, 146, 155 
Anderen, Mr. James - vn 
Angedive iſlands = 14-2} © 29 
Anjenga - - 18, 19 
Annamally Mts. - K v9 


Anguitel du Perron 138, 149, 173» 15. 
180, 228, 229, 231 
ANTHROPOPHAGI in the iſlands, in the 
bay of Bengal, &c. - xxxix eg. 


Antiquits Geographique de L. Inde 76, 11, 118 


* Aornus Mt. 3 117 & /eq. 
* ARACHOSIA - - 125 
Aracan, coaſt, and river - 38 
Aramroy - 29 


ARCOT, NA4BOB of, his 
revenue cxxxvi & /g. 


territories An 
Pays a ſubſidy to 


the Eaft India 5 cxiv. An Ally 


of the Britiſh 


CXXXV1 
Arcot, city of - — 185 
Areg, or Areek - — 173 
* ARIA, or ARIANA - 125 
Arinkill of F eriſhta, the ſame as Warangole 

cxi, 169 
AROKHAGE — 125 
Arnaul iſland - 


Arrian, his account of the Jimenſions of India, 
xxvi. His Indian hiſtory, merit of, xxviii, 
xxix. Cited, xxiv, xxvii, XXX, xxxiii, 54, 
78, 93, 94, 95, 98, 99, 18 108, 115, 
117, 121, 287, 295 

Aſiatics, give the ſame names to countries 
that lie on both ſides of any capital river 

exxiv 


Map of 
his marches between the Caſpian ſea and 
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Page 

ASSAM, 217, 218, 219. Its c pital, 

Ghergong GI - 219 

* ASSACANI_ - 116, 117, 119 

© Aﬀergur 1 J. 133 

Atonj. See man 174 
Attore 


I 

Attock city, 76, 77, 92. Suppoſed to be I. 
or near the ſite ot Taxila. River, 79, 114, 
45 

AVA, dominions of, 217. City, 226. River 
of, 39, 40, 215, 217, 219 

Avenue of trees, 5co miles in length . 69 

Aurungabad - 1 36 © jeg. 

AURUNGZEBE, or A! LUMGUITRE I. his 
elevation, Ix1, Abſent from his capital, 
30 years, lx i. His revenue, Ixiii. Two 
letters of his, to his ſons, i5. Conteſts of 
his ſons, and their deſcendants, for the 
throne, 76, & /ez. 

Ayn Acbaree. or 197 tutes of Acbar, compiled 
by Abul Fazil, cix. Tranſlated into Eng- 
Iich, 46. Its latitudes and longitudes, very 
incorreck, 67. Cited, vi, 65, 67, 69, 70, 
71, 73, 78, 81, 82, 83, 113, 119, 135, 

147, 149, 150, * 152, 154, 156, 159, 
163, 219, 290 & ſe. 294, 295. 


Azmere. See Agimere. 
AZUPH DOA. See Oude. 
B. | 


BABER, Emperor, conquers Hindooſtan, 
vi. Wrote commentaries - 


122 
* BACTRIA - 123, 125 
Badra, applied to * 1 names of rivers 206 
Badrachillum - 166 
BAGLANA - 180 
BAHADER SHAH, Emperor Ixiv 
BAHAR, ſoubah of - cx 
Ba goss - 134, 138 

ain river - - 167 eg. 


Baker, Capt. George 


40, 216, 217, 218 
BALAGAT, cxxvii. 


A province of the 


. Deccan, 

Balaſore - - 9 
BALK - - 124, 125 
Balla-Gaut exxxvi 
BALL OG Es, a nation or people ecxx 
BALLOGISTAN, Little SYN” . 
Bancapour-Sanore - "LY 
Bandoogur - - 158 
N - 187, 188 
Banks, Sir Jobb | - - 31 
Barker, Sir Robert - - 81 
Barker, Mr. — - 14 
Barnard, Mr. - 204 


Baron- 
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| ; Page 
Baronthala, a name of Laſſa — 226 
BARRAMAUL, valley of — 191 
Baſſeen - 42G 32 
Bate — - - 294 
Batnir, or Battenize - 88, 89 


Battles, a great many fought on the plains of 
Pannipvt and Carnawl - Ixxiv, 62 
Battles of the French and Engliſh with the 
natives of-India, gained with a very {mall 


proportion of European troops xcv 
Bazaar, on the Indus 8 88 
BAZALET JUNG, late - cxxxvi 
* Bazira — - 117, 118 
Beder - - - 170 
BEDNORE, or BIDDANORE xcvi, 
cxxxviii 

* Beduſts, ancient Hindoo name of the W- 
daſpes river, or modern Chelum 82 


Beemah, a ſacred river 


166, 175, 179, 
Behker, or Bhakor, - 


80, 289, 290 


Behut, or Chelum river - 82, 95 
Beiragur - - 163 
Bejapour, or Viſiapour - 172 
BEMBA EE, Terss. of - CXXX 


BENARES, proviace of, acquired by the 
Britiſh, c. Revenues of, cxiv, cxvi. City, 
62. Tables of diſtances from 239 

BENGAL, happily ſituated with reſpe& to 
its ſecurity from ſoreign attacks, cxv. Re- 
venues, extent, and population of, cxiii & 
ſeq. Invaded by the Mahrattas, xxxvi. 
Merit of its Governors, in the conduct of 
the Carnatic, &c. wars, civ. Its provinces 
obtained by the Eaſt India Company's un 
der circumſtances particularly favourable, 


cv. In a better ſtate than the reſt of India 
cvi 

Benſley, Mr. - a viii, 76, 152 
Beraiſen A 5 72 


BERAR, ſoubah of - CX 
BERAR RAFAH, MOODAFEE BOON- 
SLAH, territories of, cxxix. Holds Oriſſa, 
which ſeparates the Britiſh poſſeſſions in 
Bengal, from the northern circars, #6, 
Great extent of his dominions, cxxx. Re- 


venue, i6, A deſcendant of Sevajee 76, 
Bernoull', M. - - V, 227 
Bernier, M. „ K, to 105 
Bereilly - 6 


1 3 
Beyah R. (ancient Hypbafis) 82, 94, 95 
Beypaſha R. ancient Hindco name of the 


Beyah, or Hyphafis - 82 
Bezoara, or Buzwarah - 136 
Bhakor. Sce Behker. 

BHAKATA, the Sanſcrit name of Hindoo- 

ſtan _ - XX 
BICKANERE — cxxiii 


MBMOIX. 


Page 
Byinagur, the proper name of Biſnagur. 
See Biinagur. 
Bijore, the ancient Baxira - 117 
BILSAH - - 185 1 56 


Fiſaagur city founded, liii. Poſition of, 211 
Biton or Beton, his geography of Alexander's 


marches, quoted by Phny = XXx1 
Black pagoda - - 296 
Boad - - 162 
BOGILLANA, See BAGLANA. | 
Bogle, Mr. George. - 221, 222 
Bombay, 31. Tables of diſtances from 240 
Bomrauzepollam - 204 


BONSOLA, or BOONSL AH, the family 


name of the Rajahs of Berar Ixxx 
Boodge-boodge - - 294 
BOOTAN, a feudatory of Thibet, 221. 

Mountains, vaſt height of - 222 
Bopal ol - - 132 
Bore - - xxiv, 278 
Boudier, Claud — cxxiii, 66, 75 


Bramins, or Brachmins, burn themſelves 97 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS in Hindooſtan, 
extent, population, and revenues of, cxiil 
& eg. and - Cxxxvil 
BRITISH NATION, or its repreſentative 
in India, the Eaſt India Company, con- 
gums of, xcii, xciv, cr. Wars with 
yder Ally, and the Nizam of the Dec- 
can, xcvi, &c. With the Mahrattas, c. 
Allies in India, the Nabobs of Oude, and 
the Carnatic - exĩii, exiv 
Britiſh Channel, no good chart of, exiſting vii 
Brodera | 


0 f 34, 149 
Bruce, Major William - 156 
* Bucephalia - - 95 
BUCHARIA - 5 008 
Bullauſpour  - - 9Q 
BUNDELA or BUNDELCUND cxvii, 156 
Burhanpour n 33, 129, 130 
BURMAH - 217, 218 


Burrampooter river, the ſame with the San- 
poo river of Thibet, 275, General courſe 
of, 275, 276. Unknown in Europe as a 
capital river, until the year 1765, 276. 
Vaſt breadth of - 277 

Burrampooter, and Ganges rivers, a remark- 
able circumſtance attending their courſes, 
in reſpect to each other - 2 * 

3%, M. the geography of his marches the 

only remaining monument of the power of 
the French, in the Deccan, 171. Great 
advantages ariſing to geography, from, 6. 
Map of his marches, cited, 136, 137, 140, 
141, 171, 175, 204, 207 
Butlaſs, or Puddar river - 150 
Buzwarah. See Bezoara. EHP 


CABUL, 
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E. 
Page 
CAB UL, province of 112. City of. the ca- 
84 of the kingdom of Candahar, 111. 
ſteemed the gate of India, towards Tar- 


tary - - ib. 
Cadiapatam Point - 17 
Caſar Frederick 172, 175, 202, 211, 212 
Caggar river - 71, 72, 294 
Cai! Rand, General - 2025 203 
Calaſtri 203 


Calcutta, geographical poſition of, 8  Ac- 


count of, 58. Its citadel, 5g, Table of 

diſtances from - 241, 242 
Calicut = - 27 
Calini river - - 51, 54 
®- Calinipaxa - - 51, 54 
Call, Col. John » 16, 195 
Call, Cl. Thomas - 142, 145, 152 
Siet Mr. E. DL viii, xxiv 
Calpy 35 130, 131 
Calymere Point * - 


'5 

137, 144, 146, 154 

155, 156, 160, 162, 168 
Cambay, city of, 35. 1 port of Ameda- 
bad 


Canac, Col. Jacob 


5 135 
- gulf of” Wl 35, 36 
Cameron, Mr. | 131, 155 


CAMHI, Emperor of China, 227, 230, 234. 
Sends perſons to diſcover the ſprings of 


the Ganges — - 2 34 
amp bell, Capt. - 
-anal of FEROSE UI. 


CANDAHAR, King of, (TIMUR 72: 73 
ſon and ſucceſſor ot ABDALLA / his king- 
dom founded by Abdalla, cxxtii, Further 
account of, 112, 113. The country of 


Sindy, tributary to him exxiv, 291 
Sade, city, 112, 113. The gate of 

India towards Perſia, 111. Suppoſed to 

be the Parifamiſar Alexandria 113 
Canoul Sp 206 
Canoge - - 5 
Cannon, an extraordinary large one 61 


CARNATIC, anciently included the whole 
peninſula ſouth of the Kiſtna river, cxxxvii. 
Extent and revenues of, 13. Inconvenient 
form, conſidered wi h reſp ect to its defence, 


1b. Vaſt number of fortreſſes, in 195 
Carnatic Gur 195 
Carnawl, 70, 72. A place of battles: Ixxiv, 

62 
Carter, Capt. - i 132 
Carwar 1 ſe 29 
CASHGUR 110 


CASHMERE, poſition of, 90. Account of, 
104 & eg. 
406. Tas a breed of ſheep that carry bur- 


Shawls manufactured there, 


Page 
thens, ib. The rey of Caſhmere, orig1- 
vally a lake | 6. 107 

* CASIA 5 110 
Cathcart, Hon. Colonel — 194, 198 


bo CATHERI of Diodorus Siculus, the Kut- 
try tribe of Hindoos $2, 78, 93, 100 
Catmandu 


| 223 
CATRY tribe of Thevenot, the Catheri of 
Diodorus - 78 


Cattack, 11. Importance of its poſition cxxx 


Cauvery river, or Cavery - 195 
Caveripatam - 190 
* Caucaſus, Indian, 222. Millakes abont 
123, 125 

CEYLON ond. 43 & aq. = figure doubt- 
u 4 
Chandernagore - 7 
Chandegheri, or Kandegheri - 203 
Chanda | - 170 
Chandor . 2 : — 134 
Chanderee — 8 156 
Changamah . - - 193 
Chanmanning 7 221, 222 
Chaparang - . 229 
CHARASM - - 85 
* CHATAE eo 


CHATEESGUR, one 7 the names of the 

ERuttunpour province. See Ruttunpour. 

CHEEN, or MAHA CHEEN, the Hindoo 
name of China 


110 
Cheitore, 153. rt taken by the Mahome- 
dans | i 
Chevalier, M. 217, 219 
Chelum, or Behat river er (the Fhdahe ) 82,95 
Chilka lake - 164 
Chillambrum | Hes - 13 
CHINA, its comparative vicinity to Bengal, 
215. Map of, in Du Halde 10. 
Chigaputton - . 210, 211 
Chineſe travellers da on the Nou Kian, 
or Ava river — 2 
hinnabalabaram - .  ZQls (202 
Chinſurah I - 59 
Chitteldrog — 189, 212 
Chittigong oy a: al 38 
Chitwa 27 
CHOROM ANDEL. See Coromandel. 
Chronological Table of Emperors . cxli 


Chunaub river, or Jenaub (the Acgfinco, 82 
9 

Chunagur or Junagur (in Guzerat) / 2 ab 
CIRCARS, NORTHERN, enumerated 
cxxxiv. Whence denominated, 76. How 

- ſituated in reſpect of Bengal and Madras, 
cxxxv. Revenues of, 16. Geographical 
conſtruction of, 165, 166. Obt ned by 
the French from the Nizam of the Deccan, 
Ixxi. Conquered by the Britiſh'(;* 4 
Irs 
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Circar, definition of - 
Clive, Lord, XCi, xciii, xciv, xcv, 59, 185 
* Cliſobara — — 49 
Cocala - 3 "ON 
Cochin, 22. Lakes nn 
Coimbettore 
Colouring of the MAP of mos, 

account of | - - xvi 
Coleroone river BY S249 195 
Colour, or Coloor . = 210 
Combam, or Commum - + ” 
COMIS — - 
Comorin, Cape - 17 & fr 
CONCAN © cxxvii 


Cond, or Kond, a. 'rermination ſignifying 
fortress 


142 
Condanore - - 207 
Condavir 210 


Conflux of the Hydaſpes, and A b (Chelnm, 

and Chunaub) turbulent and * 
8b, 

Confalerecy of the principal Powers of Hin- 

dooſtan, againit the Britiſh, in 1780 ciii 

Conghe lake 230 

Conqueſts of Europeans i in Hindooftan, &c. 


xc. 1 of nn by the Bri- 
tiſh cv 
Condamine, M. 8 — 70 
Conni ſance de Temps - 29 


Coote, Sir Eyre, xci, Ci, ci. 184, 186 


Coos-Beyhar, or Cooch-Beyhar 221 
* Cophenes river - 115. 120, 121 
CORAH provinces 63 


COROMANDEL coaſt, autharicles for > 


ra . of, 12, 19. Has no port for 
Fa — 184 

; | — | 218 

oy river, or Koh 224 


Coſs, an itinerary meaſure; 4& fegqe A term 
of high antiquity. 7 
Coſſimbazar - — 60 


Cotsford, Mr. - 10 
Coveripatam. See Cuveripatam, 
Cow river - 115 
Crialand, Lieut. 11, 165 
Crocala - | pad 295 
Croix, Petits de la "© 21, 89 
Crotchey - -. 295 
Cuddapah - - 202 
Cuddalore - - 13, 199 
Cudapanattam - 191 
Cumming, Capt. Eduard © - 47 
Curtius, Quintus - xxxi, 89, 94, 95 
CUTCH, 292. A rugge! N exxiv. 


Little Cuich 294 
-CUTTUB, Emperor, founder of the Patan 
dynaſty in Hindooſtan ow 


xlviii 


D. 
Page 
Dacca, city, 61. An Oy 95 
Cannon there | - ib. 
* DAHA - 
DAHISTAN - 
Dalmacherry - 201 
Dalrymple, Mr. ix, 17, 18, 19, 20, 28, 30, 
51857 37» 38, 39, 40, 45» 149, 167, 170. 
5185 194, 195, 212 | 
DEISH, F | 
| "bak of Candeiſh | 
D' Anviile, M. x, 6, 7, 13, 14, 19s 36. 1 
39» 43» 44» 40, 52, 72, 75» 79» 
91, 113, 114, 122, 123, 124, 138, 14% 
141, 147, 150,. 193, 194, 196, 202, 204. 
20%, 209, 210, 212, 215, 218, 220, 230, | 
231, 275, 276, 292, 294 
— — was A 
names of the Panjab rivers — "A | 


D' Apres, M. x, 13, 20, 36, 39, 40, 42, 5 


— 125 
123, 125 


Darempou 
DARIUS HT. 4675, pk the Indo, 
xxii, Renders the weſtern parts of India. 


tributary to Perſia xxiii, 108 
Datwar — cxxv 
e. — 175, 208, 210 
Davy, jor | | 8 1 
Days journey in Hindvoſtan, length of 207. 

237 

Debalpour 72, 73, 90 

DECCAN, eograp hical Jefinicion „ ix, 

exii. iſtory more obſcure than = 
of Hindookan, wy Firſt invaded 

Mahomedans. in. 1293, li. A. tum ling. 

block to the Emperors of Hindooſtad, 


ix, i 
Becomes independent of Delhi, bxvili. Its. | 

2 er by TO _ 3 

n expected to a in Engli 

Deccan, ſigni fies Sera, h Moſt. 

of it poſſeſſed by the Mahrattas exxiv, exxvii 
DECCAN, SOUBAH of, Mz AM ALLY, 

his Terrs. and revenues CXXXV,, exxxvi 


Delafield, Capt. TV, — 20 
Delhi, 65, 66. Table of diſtances from 243 
Dellamcotta 222 


Delta of the Ganges, 266. Of the Indus, 


7, 287. Of the Ava, or Pegu river, 39, 
<4 Of rivers in general F ; 176 
'Dena 75 > - 88 
Deogire (Dowlatabad) — 139, 140: 
N. or * (in „ or Got - 
wanah) | 159 
Deopad, or Doupar - 208, 209 1 
RNer DESERT 
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Page 

DESERT of Batnir, 89, 95. Of Agimere, 
or REGISTAN: - xxii, 85 
Devicottah - 
Diomond mines, Panna or Parna, 15 18 
ragur, 163. Raolconda, 174. e 

210. Gandicotta — 202 
Dilla Mount - 22 
Diedorus Siculus, xxxi, 78, 23. 94» 95» 98, 
| 153 
Did iſtand - e 
Doby gur 195 
DOOAB, explanation of the. term of oxvi 
Dond R. - — 83. 89 
Douloo- Sagur | - FEE 231 
Doupar, or Deopad 0 208, 309 
Dew, Cel. 16 xIii, li, cxxxiv 
DOWLATABAD, * of, exi. Fortreſs 
B Aging cxi, 139 
Drum mend, Cage. by - - 


Dryander, Mr. omitted in place viii 
Du Halde. P. 217, 219, 220, 222, 227, 225 
230, 275, 27 
18, 45 
172, 174 


Dundas, Capt. - 
Du Val, Oo — 


E. 


FAST INDIA COMPANY, a greater in- 
perinm in imperio, than, perhaps, ever befare 
exiſted, exy. Military eſtabliſhment, and 
amount of their ſales, ib. Their revenne 

in India cxiv 

Eclaircifſemens Gingraphique for la Carte de 
L" Inde 25 115,18, 292, 294 

1 yptians trade to In 1 XXXV 

ev 


roles plain, in Coimbettore 197 
a land 


| 32 
EL 10 POUR, province of, 159: Implied 


alſo in. CXXX, 7 it being the 
* 9 Har part of BERARNR. 

ichpour, city — 159 
Elliot, "Mr. a on 161, 162 
Ellore 140, 141 
Elora, temples of, ar e 32, 14 
* Embolima 3 => Sink 11 
* Emodus Mts. 5 95. 24 
Endelavoy. See Bacbsey. x 
Endore. See Indore. | 
Eradut Cawn, Memoirs of = pi 
Eralaſt hene: xxvi, xxvü, 54 
* Erranaboas R. - 49 


Eteſian winds, what meant by them, in 
Arrian 101 


EUROPEANS, conqueſt of, in Hindoo- 
ſtan, &c. xc O& /eq. 


European force in India, 1 too gr great, 
142, 143, 144, 158, 160, 
161, 170, 171, 210, 213 


in proportion to the ſepoy 
Exart, Lieut. 


. depth, 


« 21,4 
Fo... 


n 
Farſang of Perſia, what 
FEROSE Il. his publick = bir, 72, fs 


Feroſeabad 10 

Feriſtuas, writes | a. nit of - 8 

Which is tranſlated by Col Dow, xli. His 
hiſtory of the Deccan not publiſhed i in any 
European language, Ixxix. Cited from bis 


. hiſtory of Hindeoſtan, 54, $5, 72, 73, 79. 


85. 149. 211 
FEROKSERE, Emperor, lxvi. Grants par- 


ticular privileges to the rc 
Company — ib. 


FIZOOL A CAWN. dis Terrs. * = evil 
Forfter, Mr. George, his route from India to 
the Caſpian ſea, 103 %. Cited, cxxiit, 
82, 50, 103, 104, 105, 197, 108, 115, 
119, 122. Map of his route, &c, at page 


| 102 
Fort William. See Calcutta. | 
Fart St. George. See Madras. 
Fra ſer, Mr. cix, xi, 92 
FRENCH NATION, conqueſts of, in Hin- 
_ dooftan, xc. Will probably enjoy more 
advantages in the Carnatic, under Maho- 
med Ally, than if Tippoo poſſeſſed it, ci. 
Can effect nothing without a territorial 
revenue — . Anne 
Froer 172, 174 
F Nu. Col. bi "marches. in the ſouthern 
provinces, . of great advantage to geogra- 
phy, iv, 196. entioned, i iv, 15, 24, 196 
rURRUCE Ban, territor 5 


cxvii 
FUTTY SING U een cxxvi 
Fyzabad 63 
: i EP 8 2 G. 5 = 7 
Loads '. 3 145 
Gal | - g - 212 


Galle, or Pt. de Galle 48 C. eg. 
Gandicotta, fortreſs and diamond mine 202 
Ganga, or Gonga, an appellative of river, 
.,, whence Ganges - * 206, 255 
Ganges river, unknown to Herodotus xxiii. 
Sailed up, before the time of Strabo, xxxix. 
Source of, unknown till the preſent cen- 
tury, 234. Sum of the information con- 
cerning its ſource, 233,; for which we are 
indebted to the Emperor CAMHI, 234. 
Account of the Ganges, 255. Indian 
names of, ib. Fabulous account of, 256. 

_ Particulars relating to its banks, windings, 
and rate of motion, 256 C /ez, 

Proof of the ſmallneſs of its deſcent, 272. 
Inundaticns, and their height, 268 & eg. 


Different 
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| Pa 

Different heights of the inundation, + 
Places more or leſs remote from the ſea 273 
Ganges and Burrampooter rivers, a remark- 
able circumſtance attending their courſes, 
"In reſpe to each other > 234 

* Gangia Regia n 
Gangorn, 4 cavern through which the 
. Ganges paſſes, in Mount Himmaleh or 


Hinaus 230, 232, 233 
Gmjam”* 9 
Gap, or opening in the Gaut mountains 196 
Gardner, Maj us - 137, . 169 
Gauts, or Indian Ap penine, 1 214. 

Tle boundary of fv wet fy dry eaſons, 

213. A ſtupenduous wall of mountains, 

cxxvii. Gap, or opening, in 196 
Gaut, explanation of the term Cx:viil 
GAURIDE A PET of xlvii 
Gaur 1 
1 ancient name of * 
GEL ALT, or CELALFDDIN, Alvin, 85 
GENGIZ CAWIN > "+5 85 
99 - Day. 7, exix 

—_— Ds, Hoey 21 
Gherkan * N iy 
GHIZNT, empire of, alle, Forcibly Gl 

dtd 25 alvii 


Gkizni, cit _— 13, 11 13 | 
G1CKERS) Gehkers, er Kakares” 18. 35 


Gilhe:, Dr. eb thy w 101 
Gingee 1 N 194 
Giorgi, P. = 220, 22,423, 22% 226, 
Gladwin, Mr. - 214 EL che, 82 
Goa Ch - 22 "Pets 9 
Godavery rer 56, 65, 17 
Goddard, Gentral 4 \ 32, 35 » 130 
Gogta, or Sootjew FOE 1 65; 228 2" 
GO. 155, oxtix.” RATA 9 

GOL AM can R, Tetris. of ' | 'Sexvi 
Gelam Mahomed 137, 143, 160, 161, 162 


GOLCONDA, Toney of, Ml, exkxv, . 
treſs of , 
Gold, Proportionzi wile” of, 10 aber, 
2 ing to Herodotus, tv.” Foun 11 
rivers, that flow from the Thibet moun- 
tains, into the Ganges and Indus, NV 
69, 108. Tribwe jo, Darius H ſtaſpes,; 
paid in gold * IJ XXVv, os 
con a! > river , g 268 
DWANAH, as ancient name of the 


— 2 e an RODOKI 459 

7 1 an eee 1 f 
Goon Whit © - q 36:4 | N 5 
> org | EI of 
Gorka e 232 


Gos, 8 Mace 3 DS: "v6 


Gow o or LEY 


Page 
152 
GUNTOOR cheer; 210. Abedunt of exxxvi 


Gumſoar 


* Gurzi, 116, 117. (Suppoſed to be the 
modern Guideys ) "ro 
* Gurus river 116 
GUZERAT, poſſeſſed chiefly by the Poonah 
Mahrattas, cxxvi, The weſtern parts 
woody and mountainous, exxiv. 


Geogra- 
Phy of, 149, 151. Coaſt of, 37. Britiſh 
- conqueſts in | bexxvii © 
Gwalior taken by Col. Popham 156 
Gyalgur - 144 
H. 
HADOWTY, the ſame as NAGORE, a 
* diviſion of Agim ere Phe 
HAJYKAN — "It 292 
Hamilton, Capt. AS, 286, to . 
Harper, Col. 2055 
Haſtings, M.. ci, cix, "66, 74, 75+ 7 AY 142. 
145, 152, 154, 2058 221, 168, 295. 
Haſſi, or Hanſi 52,73 
Hemining, Vr. * 
Herat 


Herodotus, knew only the weſtern parts of 
F- WH. The Ganges not know to 
'N m, xxiii, His account of Scylax's ex- 
Po tion down the Indus, . 180 years, 

Alexander, &xlit. eb of 
the aff ry . Of the tides in the Red 

Sea, xxiv. Of the tribute Paid by the 

Indians to Darius, xxv. Mentioned 108 


289 
* Heſudrus river. (The Setlege) 51, 72, 82 


* Himaus, 2 mans HER FY 22 


hk 1 ver — 412 
Hindoo-Ko, the lndiak 5 6; Ele 
112. 


HINDOOSTAN {applied i ins general ſenſe 
ay, India intra Sag and more particu- 
rly to the mega ſtate of it) geographi-, 
1 definition f, Nix rakes ated i | 
hat, xix, 20, Its 5 — compared to 
3 xix. Sketch of its hiſtory 
Firſt Mahomedan conquelt, of, xlv 0 | 
1 empire, lviii, Downfall „ 


ende of, u A de, ; 
2 i, C . * Acbat's 2225 0 . H 256. 
Hana, cix. "Preſent diyiſion cn 7. 


Hi 228 


LKAR TUCKOYEE, 11 Makratta biz g 


erritories of, Cxxyi, Cxxvii. Revenue and 
3 of — cxxix 
R x 2. Halmes,. 


—— — 
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Holmes, Mr. 2 * 180 
e end, Mr. John 1 f - 170 
oogly city, 59. iver 0 - 9 
Hornby, M.. | 149» 196, 286, We 
Howe, Hon. Capt. Chana; 9, 16, 19, 26, 29» 
| 187 


— C ph ly ind b 
Huddart, Capt. geogra y great y inde > 
to his labours, iv, 18. Mentioned 19, 


20, 30, 31, 45 


Humberftone, Col. * 192 
HUMAIOON, Emperor Ii, Wi 
Hunter, Mr. Fobn 1 180 
Hurdah - - 132 
Hurdwar - - 220, 232 
 Huflingabad Y - 133 
Hoſtnapour 2 \ 2 72 


Huttany, or Atoni 174 

* Hzdaſpes R. (the Chelum or nebst, 82, 
93, 95, 98. Confluence with the Acefimes 
(or Chunaub) turbulent - 82, 96 

HYDER ALLY, late Regent of My fore, aC- 

count of, xc & is wars with the 
' Britiſh, xcvi, c. is atmy totally defeated 
by the Mahrattas, xcviii. Deach end W 
racter of 


Hydrabad, capital of Golconda, 140, Av 


12. 170, 210. Table of diftances' from 
'vy 2 

Ne „ 5 an 

ydraotes K e modern Rauvee) 82, 

93» 94» 95» 97, 98 

> Hyphaſis | R. (the 211 eyah) 72 82, 

1 984, 95 


38 e n 
„e LA 9 a 1319483 


15 , 4 
* 7 
J. | 


a * f 7 4 
32. 13 $ $77 - a ia ; 11 8 


agarnaut 98 165, 296 
bea uot or Eaſt India TT 1025 


in the Carnatic, 184. Revenue of ib. 
Jaghire, explanation of the tem _ Exxy 
Jamdro lake. See Palte. 45 


JAaTS, their firſt appearance 45 a E 


lvii. Their late poſſeſſions 


© laxartes R. (the modern Sirr) n mm 
FEHANGUIRE, Emperor” | 2: 
Jehaul RA 
Jehud, or oud Mte. e 


2 ee Chunacb. 5 

7 

22 BUCHT, , ſet * for er by 

Ab | ki 
Jidger river © - 


logs my . 75 
llahabad. See Allahabad. 8 


We R. - , 3.72 
Jihon R. (the ancient Ox) 35 8 r 1 198372 


Page 
* Imaus Mt. See 1 maus. | 
Indelavoy 170 
INDIA (app lied in a general ſenſe, to the 
countries between Perſia, China, and Tar- 
| tary: and more particularly in this place, 
to the parts of it known to the ancients) 
derivation of, xix, The term improperly 
applied, at firſt, to any part except India 
intra Gangem, xXxi. Has in all ages excited 
the attention of the curious, 16. Manners 
| of its inhabitants, nearly the ſame 22 cen 
turies ago, as at preſent, ib. and xxix. Lit- 
* 8 known to the Greeks, until Alexander's, 
dition, xxii. The 2 part cf * 
ibutary to Darius Hy ſta aſpes, xxiii. 1 
2 tribbes paid in gold, and why, xxv._ 
N dimenſions better expreſſed by 
© Diedorus Siculus, Arrian, and Pliny, than 
by Ptolemy, xxvi, xxvii, xxvii. Appears, 
never to-have compoſed one empire, until 
the Mahomedan conqueſt, xxxii. A paſ- 
| fion for Indian manufaRtures and produtts,, 
has aQtuated the people of the weſt, in every, 
age, xxiii. Trade of the Tyrians, Egyp- 
. tans, and Romans, to India XXX111, to, 
Indi d than E 
ndian cities occu y more nd than uro- 
12 an ones, — 4 . General idea 


1b an names prevail) in the weſtern 8 
3 | 49 
India n Caucaſus, or Hindoo-Ko - 111, 112 
„ 222 

Indore, or Ende're - - 1147 
” INDO-SCYTHIA - 92 


Indus river, or Sinde {proper panſerie 118 


| Seendhoo) 3 Width at Bazaar, 1 
Black HEL ulpended | in hr 5. 1 88 
* probably, far beyond the lee auca/urs; 
: 109, 1 'S. Correction of its geogra hy, 
from late accounts, 285 Cg. ella 
as no trees on it, 287, Camels bred in, 
. the delta, 228. Extenfive inland naviga- 
tion by the Indps and its branches, 290. 
IE towns on its banks, 291, Known 
the ne, under the name of Sinde 
Nein, Me.” | 1 e edi ava 118 
In and navigation, vaſt l \ in India, 


255. (See alſo Ws, emar 2 
PICK 279 


| Innaconda Ft * 


i 


JOINAGUR, the ame as jyenagir, an 
Jyepour | 75) 
Jones, Sir William , .  cxxiv, 50s BO, gt, 


e Capt. i . 
00 OUR ' oY IA _ CXXX1L, 
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Irabitty, or Ava river - 217. 277 
Fawutty (ancient Hindoo name of the pre- 


| ſent Rauvee, or 9 of Alexander 82 
Ircum lake 204 
ISSAKYL- 117, 119 


W down the Tadus; Kc. 68, 77, 85, 83, 


70 & fer 


— 000 of India 


junagur, or Chunagur, in Gente 149 
unkſeilon wo; - SEAL 
um moo TRI ni 1%. « - , YO, 103 

Jae, can. 5 43 

JE: ESING- Fart Fa: or JESSING exxii, 


cxxviii, 7 5 
JVENAGUR, or Joinagur ; called alſo ſye- 
pour, * Jaepour Exit, cxxxiii, Cxxxiv, 


75 


+ \ x : 
N # © © 
« *% 
| 1 K. 


Kawan (of Tavernier, weaving Combam) = 
Kambala Mts. 225 
Kanahoody Mts, Ker Mojdoramus of Pto- 

: lemy) 124- 
Kandegheri, or Chandegberi -- 1 201 
Kaſi (ancient Hindoo name of Benares) 62 
arent. or CATHERI of Diodorus, 


” , 


(the Kuttry tribe) 93 

DGE, or KETCH-MAKRAN / 289 
Kelg, Col, - - iz, 189, 195 
Kemaoon.: CY 4 +” 3 232 
Kentaifle Mt. 22), 230, 233 
Kera R. „ 473 
KHATAI — > Fabra 116, 219 

1angle - - 1-444 06 
Kinndul or Sause „e ttz " # 
Kirganu See 1 a 5 
K patrick, Capt. p: ks 146 
Kihengonga gag 108 
Kiſtaa river 173, 75. 170. 207, 208, 209 


Kiſtnagheri.:: - 190 
Kond, or Cond, x a | rerwinarion, 51 
\ fortreſs 


142 
Kooprkez like 3 9200 LESS 12 72 
KORASAN 8 980 FEE, 1 18. | 123 
kofs R. See Col. Finn! e 
Kungipara ado 74573, 


Kutheil, or Kythil - 73* 
Kuttry or . Ax. n, Cather of Dio- 


;dorus} 93 
IP er Kutheil ; 1 1 
1% „„ „ Yo zit cen „ . . 
os guru % r $57 5 ik! 
* „ 4 et 
LACGADIVE lands what) 


my 
Labore, 68, 69. Capital of the Sriks. c 


Lakes, more 9 found near the ſources 
11. 


6 


0 Page 
of rivers, than in the lower part of thar 
courſes - des. 
L'AMA, of THIBET 226 


Lama, ſignifying : a Prieſt, i in the Thibss lan- 


Lis s map of Thibet, 2'9, 220. Faulty, 


221, 224, 229, 230 
Lamiſſa, the feminine of Lama 225 


Lan ur, Mt. - - 224 
Lanke Dhe, lake - 228 
Lanken lake ads! ht as 229 
Larry Bunder - ”Y 286 


Laſſa, 219, 220, 115 223, 226, 231. Lati- 
tude of 


220 

Latitude _ at, Agra, 63. Amedabad, 
135, ngenga, 18, Ava city, 216. 
Mien + mbay, 31. Bopaltol, 132. 
Burhanpour, 133. Cadiapatam Pt. 17. 
Calcutta, 8. Calpy, 131. Calymere Pt. 
15. Chinna-Balabaram, 188. Cachin, 


22 Comorm Cape, 21. Cuddalore, i x. 
Delhi, 66. Dilta Mt. 22. Dundrabe 
46. Pt. de Galle, 46. 5 * 


Goa, 29. Iſlamabad, 38. ur, 7 15 
. Madras? 13. Maldive Is. 47. tre, 


tam, 12. i, 40. Nagpour, th, | 
Narwah, egapatam, 14. bs; 
395 Pigeon 1, 29. Palmiras Pt. 11. Fon 
cherry, 13. Foohah 134. Pore 75 
. Rottuopour,” i Sirong, 132. 
32. Trichivns 7 3 Viegapuan, ; 
Lettres Edifiantes ' 172, 1 


Longitude by celeſtial obſervation, taken at 


Agra, 48. Anjenga, 18. Bombay, 31. 
| Goa; ty if 134. Calcutta, 8. Belli, 
Goa, 29. „pan ur, 75: Madras, Ki ; 
Mong * cherry, 13. Poonah, 
134. Vita GD , Te £ 
Lesgltodes inferred from) time-ker 5 fur- 
veys, 5 . A 79 145. Acheen: 
head, 42. Agra, 63. Aguada Pt. 29. 


eee. 135. Wie * Artock, 
77. Ava, 216. | Aurungabad, 139. Pr 
clore, 188. Beſſeen, 32. Bre era, 14 
rhan ur, 33. r 142. Cal 
Ae Dalpy, 48, 130. Calymere Pt. 25 
Cambay, 35. Candahar, . Cari 
54. Caſhmere,"104; Cattack, 11, - 
Comorin Cape, 19. Cudda- 
N 14. Diita Mt. 22. 

| Dundrahead,' 46. Gan- 

9... b. 31. Galle Pt. 46. 
Hurdah, 132 Hiffngabad, 133. Hy- 
- drabad, 141: IHlamabad, 8. Jy nena- 
gur, 75 ahore; 68. Ia „ 224. 
dura, 19. Maldive Is. 47. Mangalore 
28. Maſulipztam, 12, 136. oe, 
278. *Nagfout 5143. Narwah, 131. 


gapatam, 


chin, 22. 
lore, 13. 
- Div head, 
jam, 
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"ya atam, 14. Negralss Cape, 38. Ni 
_ cobar, great, 41 amcotta, 19.  Pei- 
| ſhore, 110. Palmiras Pt. 11. Pigeon d. 29. 
1992 16. Porca, a l. Ruttunpqur, 144. 
2 ncapour, 171. Seringapatam, 
9570 Sirhind, 70. Sirong, 132. Sum- 
pour, 160. Surat, 32, 33, 133. Sy- 

wy Pt. 40. Tanore,' 25. 'Tatta, 286. 
Tritchinopoly, 15. Victoria fort, 31. Vi- 
ſagapatam, 12. Viugorlz rocks 31 
Longitude, no celeſtial obſervation for! on on 
the weſt of 3 and within the limits 


of the map "ES. 1321 
Luckidu ur — 43 
Luck aouti 56; 


55» 
N 63. Table of diſtances from 205 


« v * 
. 1 4 


M. 


ABER, nag e to be the ber part 
of the ſula of India * lii 


MACHE 27 RATAH | — exix, CXX 
Madras, or Fort St. George, 183. Has no 
Port, ib. Surf at, 184. Boats uſed. there, 
76. Table of diſtances from 246 


Madura v0 foe NY b = be 19 
7 My, e 8.1 "5 v.14 

a-nuddy, or a ak , TI 4 
1 pple of, in Pub, _— 25 


ines Sultan, of GHIZNI, the br 
ahome dan meet * HINDOO- 


'STAN | xl 
2 — 149 
MED SHAH, cedes BYTE inces welt 


the Indus, to un SHAH lxviii, 
xi, cxxiv 
MABO SH \, XIviti 
MAHRATTA Minen ketch of its hif- 
rory, Ixix & eg. Origins of the name, 
xxx. Roſe, on the ruins of the Mogul em- 
2 lzxxii.. Separates into ſtates, Poonah 
and Bexar, "bxxxiv. Both invade Bengal, 
Kix, Ixxxiv. Conteſts with Abdalla; and 
total overthrow at Panniput, lbroxiv, Ixxxvi. 
Decline, il. and cxxxi, War with the 
' Britiſh, Ixxxvii, e, Eaſtern, or Berar 
Mabrattas, Ixxxviii. Preſent ſtate of both, 
16. and Ixxxix. Their extenſive domains, 
exxiv g. Principal Jaghiredars, am. 
Revenue ot, uncertain, cxxyini.. 
Phy of the ſouthern part of their petty... 
uncertain, cxxvii. Their habits of plun- 
| dering, chi. Ne. of, * troops, 


| ii 
Mahur, or Maor | MS 
main the ancient GEDROSIA 289 


MALAB AR -COAST,, its direftion in 


x FX too oblique to Coen meridian, 24 


1 — — 96G! 30 
ar map = 205 
a . — people of Modltan, 


- a 3. 96, 97, 100. er ere ent capital 
of, Mol 
VE 


near Toulomba > 
MALD iſlands / "1 17-40 817 25 


MALVA, divided among the Poonah Mak. 

ratta Chiefs, cxxvi. An elevated tratt 260 

N Ar . = Cn 172; 75. 23 
angalore — 


anſorah. The A with Bhakor 80 

anſoroar lake „ 18 50 
Manzorah river bene e 
Mapana lake - - 22 


Map of the countries between the head of 
the Indus, and the Caſpian ſea, account of, 


5 102 84 

* Maracanda - 4 L L 95 
ar/den, Mr. 5 * A, 234 
ARGIANA 2 {.) 123 


MARWAR, 42 195. 1 Is alſo called 
JOODPOUR. 


Maſdoramus Mis, 1 0 + 3.490955) 14 

* Maſſaga, capital of the Aa! AA 
aſulipatam in : 346 
{ARHAT,; / on . original country. "be 


-MAHRAT:  haw 
MAVER-UL-N Ek, or-T1 ranſoxians. 125 
Mayapare, the. proper name of Point Palmi- 


- 1 S A 296 

MAZ ANDERAN - 123 
MECKLEY - - 855 
Mega /f benes reſides at Palibothra,. ve tem 
tioned | XVI, xv, NR, 50 


Meerzaw, or Mirj ee 26, 29, KNV 
Mehran R. a name of the Indus 


eds Mariza on Merrick; exxv. 0 | 
yder Ally, in 1778, cxxvii.” Its 
1 : pack £0 well . 
- cc 
Merjee, or Mirjee "> xxxviii, 28; 29 
1 The _ as Sera: 1.0 
erat, 89. Implied 023 AN Jbe' 
Mergut NE - =» ige 
* .Meſolia 3 File A 0 Ns 
* Methora _ 49, bn 
MEYWAR, or MIDWAR. - 185 


MEWATTI, inhaditian of . ill. 


Hired for the purpoſe of plundering an 
enemy's country , =» c 


Middleten, Mr. N. - vil 
Mile, Roman 2 16D 45 Ja. xn 


- Maree, or Meerzaw, ' - 28, 29 


Mirje, ſfeppoſed to mean Maak 


c 
MOGUL 
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Pape 
MOGUL EMPIRE, (meaning the _ -: 
eſtabliſhed in Hindooſtan, and Deccan, by 
the deſcendants of Ti mur, or Tamerlane). 
dee Baber, Acbar. At its greateſt extent, 
vonder Aurungzebe, Ixiii. Dowufall of, 
* 3 divifion of, * 


MOGUL GREAT, n meaning SHAH ld 
has an eſtabliſmment from the Engliſh) 


Ixxv. Throws himfelf on the Mahrattas, 
Ixxvi. A penſioner to Madajee Sindia 

T | CXVIil 
Mentreſer, Mr. 16, 19. 189, 201, 203, 208 
Monchaboo . — 217 
Monze, Cape g , 36, 285 
MQODATEE vo. A, or Bonſala, See 
.  Berar Rajah. - | 3 
Moorſhedabad - Ixxxv, 60 
MORUN GG - 232 
Motte, Mr. -. 1605 162, 164 
Moultan - 77» 78, 80 
Muir, Col. - | * 147, 156 
Mulgrave, Fed viii 
Mundu 147 
Murray, Cel. Jobs 68, 70, 70 77» 78, 84, 

99 

* MUSIC ANI Ce ae 1 00 
Myſore - 


MYSORE, Regent, or Sovereign of, TIP. 
. - POO SULTAN, his territories, revenues, 
military eſtabliſument, &e, ep cxxxviii 


Se. The moſt powerful of the native 
| \'Princes of . _ 


N. 
NADIR SHAH, his invaſion of HINDOO- 
STAN, Ixxiii. The provinces welt of the 
adus ceded to him, by. MAHOMED 


* Nagara - ER. 464 
- 12 


Na | 

NAGORE (in Agimere) 

Nagpour, 142, 143. 
Table of diſtances from b 


cxxxili, 155 
Rainy ſeaſon at, 213. 


24 
NAGPOUR RA?AH. See Berar. 7 
Naldorouk, or Naldroog 6 174 
NAPAUL — 2244 232 
NARDECE | — | — * 


Narnaveram Hill 204 
NARSIN GA, kingdom of, its hiſtory ob- 


{cure 211 
Narwah | - 131, 15" 
Nafſick-Trimuck jo - ON 


Navigation, Roman, from the Red Sea to 
India, xxxvi & feg- Remark on, 279.05 
g. Inland, by the Ganges and Buzram- 


4 a 


Pa 
2 rivers, 255. N. B. Iextebds fön 
Ihi to the capital of Aſſam; about 1. 
les. Improvements intended by t 
| (Emperor Feroſe III. li, 72, 73 
Nearchus, conducts the firſt Burapean fleet 
that navigated the Indian ſeas, 101. Re- 


marks on 2 paſſage in his journal, 102. 
Mentioned 2 


Neigen 2 
' Neermul — — 8 158. 174 
Negapatam 42 $702 14, 198 
Negar Parkar - 286 


Nehrwalla, ancient city of, «vi. It appears 
to have been anciently applied to the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, in general. See Orme! > 


Hiſtor, Frag. p. 149- a — 
Neliſuram xxxviii, 28 

* Ne!cynda - - _Xxxvili 
Nellore - — 202 
Neptune Orientale. See D' Apres. : 
Nerbudda river 8 8 
Newtya — —— W 
Nicæa 232 2 95 
NICOBAR ad 


ND DOWLAH, late Terre. of, 4 


See GOLAM CAWDIR, and ZABEY 4 
CAN. 
Nilab (ſuppoſed to be meant for the Indus 


river) . - 


Nimderra- ein, 79: toy 
* Natrias _ 8 

NIZAM ALLY, -Sovbal of the PRES 
tr Sew Decee n. 4 
Noanagu r — „ 
Noparcot - 9 Aan 
* NOMADES * 1 ©? 
NOMURDIES gi 
Northweſters, guſts of wind, ſo called. 15 
Zengal, Ke. — 279 
NORIHERN CIRCARS; See. Circars: 


Nou-Kian, of Ava R. 215, 219, 277. Four 
- Chineſe travellers embark = it, aud come 
to Ava | 216 


NUDJUFF CAWN, late, "his eſts, 
exix. Sadden riſe and fall 5 his princ?- 


pality - | ib, 
Nulla Sankea - |» © I ' 291 
” OW $i + Us * 5 5 120 

auh % gn 

f Den; =_ | ; 6 40 < : 
Obe. . Vee Amimercot KI 
OMMAN, fea of Nen dun 2685 
Onore 1929 3 
ORISSA, in che both tog of dhe Matirattas, 

cxiii, cxdix. 1 It Gl eorredted- | 295 


uf Mr. ixxix, cxxv, 96, 1699 vo, 271 


n 245 $9 G7 + 7 * 203, 4% 
$7. 15 #428 Gotiam- 
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| Page 
Ootiampaliam, valley of - 195 
OUDE, NABOB of, his Terrs, cxv & /eg. 
An Ally of the Britiſh, exvi. Revenue, 
and military eſtabliſhment of, exvii. Pays 

a — to the Eaſt India Company exix, 
cxvii 

Ougein, 146, 147. Capital of Madajee 
grin, by EL of 2 from 248 
OVUDIPOUR, Rajpoot province of, cxx1i, 


Cheitore, the ancient ** exxiii 
Outch f 93 
® Oxus R. (the modern Jikon) 125 
* OXYCANI - 99 
® Ozene . - 147 

. 
* Patya - xxiii 
Paddar R. See 88 | 
Pahar, an Indian term for hill, or 9 


tain (1.435 
PAISHW AH of the MAHRATTAS, uſur- 
ion of, xxxiv. 'Terrs. of cxxv, cxxvii 


Palamcotta, or inevelly -, 
Palicaudcherry - — 196 
Paliconda - — 186 


Palibothra xxvii, xxxii, xxxix, 49, 5o, 
$2» 54 
Palmiras Point, 295, 296. A lizht-houſe 


propoſed to be _ on it, 4 Extent of 
its reef ib 
PALNAUD 2 2 - 207 
Palte lake - - 225 
® Panaſſa 


exvii, 1 
PANJAB country, what ſo named, xxii, 2 
Geography of, 80 C.. Flat and marſhy, 
in the part near Moultan = 99 
Panjab rivers, their courſes and mode of con- 
fluence, favourable to the racing of Alex- 
ander's route 
Paniany, 22, 23. River of 196, 197 
Panna, or Purna, a diamond mine, there, 


cxviii, 155 
Panniput, a place of battles, 70, 72, Iv. 
Famous battle of, in 1761 Ixxiv 
Pannela - 174 
Paraſanga, or Farſang - 123 
| Paridrong, or Paridlong - 2 298 
„ PAR OPAMISUS, © province of, ws 
Mountains of, 123, 222. Probably 
derived from Pabar, Hill 3 
PARTHIA, 123, 12 Miſconception re- 
ſpecting its 125, 126, 127 


3 y 
Patalipootra, or 
of Patna 


Patna, 62, Suppoſed to be the ancient Pa 
. libotbra 50, 52, 54 


enn 


115 


3 

0 "RY ancient name of Tatta 80, 89, 

| 285 

Paukputton - - 81 

Pawangur 146 

Payen-Gaut, applied to the Carnatic exxviti, 

N14 cxxxvii 

Pearſe, Col. 5, oy IO, 165, 186, 203 

Pedro Point 43» 44 

Pehkely, or Puckley, 108. Suppoſed to be 

the Peucelavti: A ib. and 116, 118, 
11 

Peiſhore - - 3 12 

Pekin, lon. of 220 

PENINSULA of India, the ſceneof frequent 


{ Wars, 182. A large map of It-annckgced 


814 

pennar Point, 1 3. River 202 
Penukouda 202, 211 
Pepper plant, black, diſcovered i in the North- 
ern Circats - - - 168 
Perry, Mr. - 68 
© Peucelaotis, « or Peucela I15, 116, 118, 

11 
Pigeon I. dd 


PIRATE COAST, remarks on 
Piiny's Indian itinerary, 51. Mentioned, 
30, 31, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 2 72, 79, 


83, 
Podala, or Poudela - ; 210 
Paelier, Colonel | IC 10, 11 
Pondicherry, ori inal grant of, boo, Poſi- 
tion of, 13. Account of — 198 
Poolytopu 16, 17 


Poonah, 134. Table of diſtances from 249 
Popham, Cel. vill, 75, 76, 111, 113, 115, 


154 

PORTUGUESE, did not poſſeſs any great 
extent of territory, in India 0 
Portonovo 199 


Poſt, regular, throughout py Eaſt-1 


Company's 9 237. Rate of * 

\ velling  - ib. 
© PRASIL, kingdom of wexiti, exvi, 54. 
101 

Preparis iſlands - 5 41 
Primary ſtations in geography 186 


Pringle, Mr. 13, 17, 184, 186, 192, 193, 194, 


195, 204 
Nn Capt. Jeſepb 152 
Hons, the geographer, an apology for ſome 
o errors, 163. Mentioned xxvi, 64, 
82, 120, 124 

Puckley. See Pehkely. | 
Puddar river CXXXIll, 91, 1 50, 293 
Pulicat lake - - 204 
Pundua - 1/37: 4 

Purnah. See Panna. e 

Putala Mt. - - 426 


Qui- 
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Q 

; Page 
Quilon, See Coylan. 

R. 
RACHORE, province of, exxxvi. Town of 
\ * "800; 207 
Radimpour - = 150 
Rairee - - 180 
Raibaug CXXV 
RAJPOOTANA, or country of the Raj- 


poots ; meaning generally, Agimere or 
Azmere, xlvii, cxxxi. Geographical divi- 
ſion of, cxxxii, Made tributary, to or re- 
duced by the Mahrattas, cxxvi, cxxxi. 
Probably, formed one kingdom originally, 
exxxiii. Particulars relating to 153 & /eq. 
RAJPOOTS, or inhabitants of Razpootana, 
&c. are divided into two tribes, or claſſes, 
RATHORE, and CHOHAN, or SEE- 
SODYA, may, The Mahraita Rajahs, 
were of the latter tribe, 16. Intended by 
Dizcdoras Siculus, and by M. Thevendt, un- 
der the names of Catberi, and Carty, 78, 


93. Their country 153 & jeg. 
Roomal - - 60 
Ralicotte - - 175 
Ramas, Cape — „ 29 
Ramanadaporum — 20 
RANA, of Oudipour, or Cbeitore | 153 
Ranni-Bedalore | = 212 
Rantampour - - 154 
Raolconda, a diamond mine N 
Rauvee R. (ancient Hydraotes) 82, 85, 93, 95, 
RECCAN, the ſame as ARACAN, 
REGISTAN, or faudy deſert of Agimere 

CXX11 
Renas - 8 118 
Reynolds, Lieut, - - 28 
* RHANN AZ | - 153 


Rimola Mts. in Du Halde s map, ought to 


be Himola, or Himmaleh 222, 22 
Ringro,e, Lieut: 3 33. 34 
Ritchie, Capt. 10, 12, 37, 38, 41, 202, 295 
Ritchel R. - 285, 287 


Rivers often form lakes near their ſources, 
and why, 107. Proportional length of 
courſe of ſome capital. ones 257 
Roads, winding of. See Winding. Have 
a greater degree of crookedneſs 1 in India, 
than in Europe 
* Sir Themas 
ROHILLA country, 


Ix, 145, 146; 41 
or ROUILCUND, 


conquered by the Nabob of Oude c 
Route of 
ib, & jeq+ 


ROMAN trade to India, xxxvi. 
their ſhips . 


Page 


ROSHAAN - - "2" 
Rouſe, Mr. B _ - X, 82, 156 
Royd 23 ho 


Ne tle for wwrning them i into ferling 


mone exvit 
RUNTFET SING, the JAT Prince exix 
Ruſſell, Mr. Francis viii 
Raſſell, Mr. Claud — 12, 166 
Ruttera Point - ny: 
Ruttunpour — „ing 
| z * 
8. ; 
; 1 
* SABARA - — 63 
* Sagheda - 155. 163 
Sogur - - 15 
Salſette J. - 32, Ixxxvii 
Salt mines 69 
Saltpet:e made on the banks of the Ava river 
58 255 
Sami- lſſutam 


Sandy Delert of Agimere (or REGISTAN) 


289. 290. N. B. It extends from the _ 
to the Panjab country, 2 
* Sangala - 87; 93 94 
* SANGADA —9 794 
SANGARIANS (pirates of Guseret) 294 
Sanore-Bancapour - kcxxv, 171, 210 


Sanpoo river (the Burrampooter) 218, 1 
226, 230. Source of, 227, 229, 230, , 
means, Tre River 

Sanſcrit (or Sanſcreet) language, where ay 

* macular, xx. When ſuppoſed to become 


a dead language, and the cauſe xlviii 
Satgon — 2 57 
— * N 173. 174 
Sautgud — - 18 
Savary, M. 8 - 28090 
S-ott, Capt. Dr 4 — Iziii, Ixxix 


Scott, Capt. 285 
SCYTHIANS, not : chalnad 10 the ſoil, or in- 
commoded with the arr red of a + Cos, 
in time of war | I 
SEHAURUNPOUR exxi; cxxii 
SBIKS, firſt heard of as a people, lxiv. Ex- 
tent of their territories ' cxxi, exxii 


SELEUCUS CATION „men, 
Semana LET 474, 8 
Sera - n 189, 207 
* Serinda "g 8 , A 70 
Seronge, or 132 


or Sirong 
Setlege, or Suttuluz river (antienh Elb 
72, 73182 229 
SEV AFEE, his anceſtry, Ixxx. Fonnds the 
'  Mahratta State in the province of MAR- 


HAT, or BAGLANA - — 
oo ER. 
8 1 | SHAH 


0 
| 
| 
» 
ö 
˖ 
| 


— -— a 
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Page 

SHAH AULUM, GREAT MOGUL, a pen- 
ſioner to INDIA — cxviii 
SHAHJEHAN, Emperor - Ix 
Shahjehanabad, or 8 - 66 
Shawnawaz - 87 
Sheik Furrid's tomb - 88 
Sherefeddin 71, 81, 83, 84, 85. 96, 99 
Shetooder, ancient Hindoo name ot Setlege 
82, 95 


Ships, particular method of launchiog ot, 


167. Thoſe built of TEEK, laſt 40 years, 
in India. 
Siccacollum - - qa 
Silhet, equidiſtant from Calcutta, and from 
China _ - 215 
SINE. - - 110 


Sinde river. See Indus. 

SINDIA, MADA EE, the principal Jaghire- 
dar of the Mahratta ſtate (of Foonahb) but 
ought to be regarded as a Sovereign Prince, 
cxxvin, Hcelds a ſhare of Malwa and 
Candeiſh, cxxvi; and is extending his ter- 
ritories to the N, and W, IXXviii, Ixxxix, 
cxix, cxxviii. Is driven out of Bundela, 
cxxix. Holds the perſon of the Great Mo- 
gul, 16.3 who receives a penſion from him, 
cxviii. 'Sindia' s revenue, cxxix. His ca- 
pital, Ougein ib. 

SINDY, country of (bordering c on the Sinde, 
or Indus) geography of, 285 Ce. Rain 
ſeldom falls there, 288. Extent of, 289. 
Manner of ventilating houſes, there, 76. 


Tributary to the King 1 Candahar, #6. 
and cxxiv 
* SINDOMANNI - 99 
St. John's Point - - 34 
Sirhind - — 70 
SIRINAGUR 232, 233 


Siringapatam, 9 7 ner capital, poſition of, 


189, 190. 'Table of diſtances, from 250 
Sirong, or n - 132 
Sirripy - 189 
Sittarah. See Sattarah. 

Siynner, Lieut. - 33» 34» 35 
Smith, General Toſeph - 141, 175 
Smith. Rev. Mr. 33. 129, 131, 148 
doane R. ſource of 157 
* SOGDI - 5 99 
* SOGDIANA - 125 
Sonergong "i - 57 
* Sonus R. - 53 
Soor, or Shoor, a name of the Indus 79 
Soorangur - 161, 162 
* SORE _ . 185 
SORA-MANDALUM - 185 
Stade, Itinerary meaſure, remarks on 50, 52 
STAN, a term, fignifying country xx 
Staunton, Sir George - 189, 193 


Page 

Steel, John - - 145, 175 
Stevens, Major ic, 12, 19, 136, 166, 175, 
208 

Stewart, Capt. = - 148 
Strabo - 53, 116, 287 
Su:ivan, Mr. John, viii, 16, 25, 178, 187, 


189, 193, 195, 201. His ſcheme for open- 
ing a communication between the Kiſtna 


and Godavery rivers - 178 
Sumbulpour, or Samelpour 160 & eg. 
Sumnaut temple, or pagoda - 
Sunderbunds, or woods, at the mouth of the 

Ganges - - 259 
Sunderdoo I. . - 31 
Surat - - 32 
Surſooty R. 88 71, 73 
Suttuluz. See Setlege. 
Sydaporum - 2C3 
Syr:aa R. - — 40 

T. 
TABERISTAN — xxi, 123, 125 
Tables of diſtances between the principal 
cities and towns, in Hindooſtan 235 
Tamana — 31 
Tanda, or Tanrah | 55, 56 
TANJORE, cxxxvii. Pays a ſubſidy to the 

Eaſt India Company - Cx;V 
Tanjore city - $9 
Tankia . - - - 224 
Tannaſar - xlv, 71, 72 
Tanore 22 & ſeg. 25 
Tanyan horſes, from whence brought 225 
Tapty R. - 159 
Taritore, See Terriore. 

Taſſaſudon — 221, 222 
Tatta, account of - 2285, 290 


Tavernier 68, 70, 82, 100, 113, 137, 145 


149, 152, 170, 172, 202, 205, 209 
» Taxila bs 51, 92, 93 


Naylor, Mr. | 35 
Teek foreſts, 167, 190. 218. Durability of 
ſhips, built of Teek, 181. Ships of war, 
for India, projeths to be built of it ” 
Tellicherry 


TELLINGA language, in uſe over « large 


extent of country 


TELLINGANA — cxi, 3 
Terriore 197 
T bevenot, M. 68, 77. 78, 93. 135. 140, 170, 

171, 209, 286 


THIBET, ane of the moſt . tracts of 
the old continent, 221, 223. Great ex- 
tent, 227. Inhabitants highly civilized, 
227. Tributary to China, 16. Thinly 
inhabited, 232. Indian names prevail, 
in the weſtern part of it - ib, 


T bemas 
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| Page 
Thomas, Mr. — - ny 
Tiagar - - - 198 
Tieffentaller, Mr. 229. 230, 231, 232 
Timerycotta 207, 208 


TIMUR, or TAMER! ANE, invades Hin- 
dooſtan, liv. A monſter of cruelty, 16. 
Made no eſtabliſhment in Hindooſtan, lv. 
Geography of his marches 84 & /eq. 

TIMUR SHAH, ABDALLA. See Cardaber. 

Tinevelly. See Palamcotta. 


Tingri, valley of 224 
TIPPOO SULT AN. See Myſore. 
Tobacco, a fine fort, from Bilſah 156 
Tondy - - 19, 4 
Tonker, a name of Laſſa - 22 
Topping, Mr. - 13, 45» 47 
Toulomba, or Tulmabini 84 & /eq. 
Tous end, Mr. William - 190, 207 
Trade from the weſtern world, to India, men- 
tioned in the earlieſt hiſtories xxxiii 


* TRANSOXIANA - 125 
Travellers ought to record their diſtances, in 
the iti.erary meaſures of the country they 


travel in - - 173, 209 
Trinomalee hill - - 193 
Tripanty pagoda - - 209 
Tripetty pagoda - - 203 
Tritchinopoly - 15 
Tungebadra river 205, 211, 212 
Turner, Mr. 35 
Tygers infeſt the woods at the mouth of the 

Ga anges - 284 
1 traded to India xxxiv 

U. 
Valentine's peak 34 
VANIAMBADDY, valley of 190 
Van Keulen - 44, 46 
Udegherri - - 203, 210 


Pa 
Velore - - 185, 185 
Verelſt, Mr. 217 
Vingorla rocks — - 31 
Viniconda, See Innaconda. 
Viſtapour, or —— 172 
Viſagapatam - 12 
Uni verſal Hiſtory, acre 202, 203, 216 
Unkei-Tenki - 134, 139 
Volconda - — 194 
Volney, M. — xxiv, xxxiv, 106 
Upton, Colonel - 129, 141, 171 

W. 

Warangole — exi, 137, 140, 1 
Wather lone Capt. - 7 I + 
Wendell, Pere ix, exix, exxii, cxxiii, 289 
Werſebe, Baron - 25, 194, 395 
Weft, Capt. w — 45», 47 
Whittington, Mr. - - 286 


Vill n:, Mr. Charles viii, xx, xli, 72, 285 

Windings of roads, general proportion of, 6. 
In the Carnatic, 17. How to make a 
neral allowance for, in reducing road 5 
tance to horizontal; or the contrary 

Woods, at the mouth of the Ganges, . 


Curious inland navigation, through 283 
V. 

Vulluleah, Mt. 85 
YUNAN, a province of China 215 
Z. 

ZABET A CAWN, late - cxxi 
* Zaradrus R. (the Setlege) - 82 
Zuenga . . 225 
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$7 The whole Map being divided into Squares, or Spaces, by the Interſections of the 
Parallels of Latitude with the Meridians, each particular Square is pointed out by 
Letters of keference, alphabetically arranged along the Margins of the Map; the 
ſide Margins having Capital Letters, and the top and bottom ones, ſmall Letters. 
For inſtance, the City of Der m1 is given in the Index under the Letters Eo: and if 
the eye be guided along horizontally i in the Map, from E, until. it comes ander o, the 
Square which contains DELRHI will be found. 


„ The Names of Countries, or Nations, are in Roman Capitals; and.thoſe of Princes, 
Rajahs, or Chiefs, in Italic Capitals: and ſuch Places as have their Situations de- 
ſcribed in the Index only, and not- in the Map (owing to want of room) are in Italics. 
Others have only a Part of their Names written in the Map : and the Part wanting, is 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by Italics in this Index. The Places without Names, in the Map, 
are left, in expectation of being able to ſupply the Names, hereafter. 


++ Abbreviations. Terrs. Territories. I. Iſland. R. River. Pt. Point, Mt. or Mts. 
Mountain, or Mountains, F. Fort. G. Gaut, or Paſs. 


5 Acaguiry - S'n Adaumpour — LA 

Accoury - It Adeenagur — Bk. 

A part -  " Bd *AcchnesR. - Bi Aderampar un. 
Abdoolgunge 5 Dh. Adeypour F n 
Abhoſagur - An Acory — Hꝗ Adgigunge G r 
Abſinga — Q 1 Acra — Rr Adiquar - 55 
Abugur — HI Adalamgur — Fp Adjodin — L. 
- hills. - 16. Adam's bridge Zq Acqdji R. Iy. 
Acbarpour — Gr peak - Ir -AD7JIDSING, Ter, of. I's 

Acbarpour - Gt Adaveed - Sp Adjumec - ** 
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Adli - Q 1 Allum - Ao Amrun - M h 
Admuncotta - Xp Allynagarum - Zo Amrautty, See Omrautty. 
Adoni - So Allypour - Go Anantaſagarum Pq 
Adriampatam = Yq Almada - Rn Anaitoor — Wp 
AFGHANS. The people Alm undd Q u Afanpour & --- 
inhabiting part of Cabul A! MORAH- - - Dq MHAnantpour — To 
and Candahar. Alore — Pp Anantpour - Tp 
Afzulgur - Dp Alpour - Ro Anamſagur - Rn 
Aganis - Ct Alva = Yn Anantaſapilly Q s 
Agaron - Xq Alvar - " Fo Anarodgurra - Ar 
Agercite — An Alwara Gp Ancry - 09 
AGIMERE - Gm Alyncohan - LI Anchitty .. 8 
Agimere - iba Alorno - Sk Andeah - K p 
Agger - m Amanat- Kan Ck Andicotta - Yn 
Agoree - In Amancot -- —» Cn -Andaman I. preat We 
Agrarum - Rs Amanabad - Dn --- little . 
AGRA - Gp Amarautpour 2 Andanagur. See Amedna- 
Agra - F P Amadabaz - pl gur. 
Aguada F, - S Amarchittaa Ro Andra-Jerba 2 I 
Aguarca - Fw Amapet - Y p Aneeour - Z 0 
Ahar - Hp Amachetrum - Y p Angamally - Yan 
Ahgadeep - Ka Amaſatrm <- 24 Angantole - Cr 
Ahrireah - Gz Amanu = Fx Angola — R o 
Ahrouni - Dl Amaroud - Ix Angulty-Bedgore Uo 
Ajygur - Hr Amagur - Mr Angarum - Xo 
Ajitmol - Gq Ambeer - Fm Angara - B s 
Ajatnagur - Oo Amba 3 Gp Angoutchu - B s 
Akara -. AF: : ane — On Angla - Li 
0 Akoat - Mo Ambarry - Ko Angedive Is. 2 >) 
Akowlah - No Ambarpet - Qp Angi1a's F. See Gheriab. 
Alaberti - Eo Ambeli - Wm Anicul Wa 
Alagore 5 Wo Amboor . W p Anjar - Lf 
Alada Is. - Zk Ambala - Yn Anjenga - An 
Alembaddy - Wo Ambooah - Ka Ankapilly - Qu 
Alene = Qn Ambawee - 'Kk Ankapilly «it Qs 
Alicant - Cq Ameenabad - Bi Anmantagoody Lp 
Alidek Mts. - A1 Amedabad 9 Ki Annamally - Yo 
Aliapetta - Xp AMEDNAGUR, the ſame Anopeſheer += E p - 
Alinagore - X as Dowlatabad. Anpour - M n 
Alivarcourchy - Ao Amednagur - Ol Anrodgurry = Xp 
Alkul SI Amed pour Oy Antigareeah = Qi 
Aliga R. - ib Amerpour - Gy Anterly - M n 
Allapour - Fg Ameapah = Y q Antongory - Op 
ALLAHABAD © Ht Amgong Po Anundpour - Lg 
Allahabad - ib. Aminagur - Ly Aptha - P 1 
Allapour - Eq Aminaigpollan Yo AppooR. - R z 
Allinagore - Fo Amitty - Gs Appoe - H5 
Alluknundara R. Bp Amingunge  - Gt Aquail - I F 
Allumparve - Wr Amittur — ib. * Arabius R. H b 
Allinghy - Yo Amina - Rk Aramroy - Le 
Alligunge F Amlah - PI Arawill oe M m 
Alligunge , - Eq Ammercot - Hg Arakeery - Wan 
Alligunge -— Gu Amoul — Yo ARC ACAN - M 
Allingherry Wp Amoulee — Gr Aracan 1 Ne 
Alloor - Tr Amood - Li ARCOT, NABOB of, his 
Allore - No Amoary - Om Terrs. See CARNATIC. 
Allung-Cullung Ok Amren - Lf Arcot - W4 
Allumpour Ly Amroah - E p Archachera - Qi 
Allumchund - Hs Amrely - Mg Ardjolee - K's 
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Ardingay - Y q 
Ardingay — 8 
Ardenel[lfe Xn 
Areg, or Areek Q1 
Arg nelore - X p 
Ariſala - Up 
Aripo - Aq 
Arielore - X q 
Arid ong - Cw 
Arinkill. See Warangole. 
Arki - 1 
Arlier - Wo 
Armegon - Tr 
Arnee - W 
Arnee - Cr 
Arnaul I. - Oi 
Aronee - H p 
AROKHAGE - Bd 
Arpur - E x 
Arrivacourchy = Yo 
Arrah - H w 
Arrah - H a 
Artingury - - 2 9 
Arucotarara - Xn 
Arval - H w 
Arzingur - N 1 
Aſeergur DM Mn 
Aſhta - K n 
Aſka - Ow 
Aſlana - K q 
Aſnah — 12 
Aſnaha - Ly 
Aſneah I z 
Aſnabad - Pn 
ASSAM - Ge 
Aſſarpour -\.. 8 
Aſſawan - C1 
Aſſawully — 11 
Aſſewan — Gr 
Aſſeet - Fq 
Aﬀena _ = Dn 
Aſſid - E p 
A flory - G q 
Aſſorrick - An 
Aſta - 21 
Ae M p 
Aſtee - On 
Aſſuery I x 
Ataroli _ - F p 
Atzherawau = W 4 
Atchencoil - Z 0 
Atenegal - Br 
Athikeera - I p 
Atipalli - Wo 
Atoni, See Huttany. 
Atquar - Rq 
Attacoor — 1 4 
Atter — G P 
Attong - M 
X p 


Attore - 


22 « - 
Attegode - 
Ak — 
Attock - 
— river A 
AVA, domiaions of 
Ava city - 
— river - 
—-- Coaſt - 
Avaro - 
Avelim - 
Avin - 
Aumore - 
Aulapaladurg 
Aurung - 
Aurungabad (in the Decc 
O 
Aurungabad (in Panjab) 
Aurungabad (in Panjab) 
Aurungpour 
Aurungabunder river 
Aurungabunde 
Arumoor - 


Aury * 
Autarrah - 
Auteriah 8 
Autho:e 1 
Awmore 8 
Awatty 
Ayawaroo * 
Aycotta - 
Ayempet - 
28 — 
Azimgur - 
Azimpour - 
Azimnagur - 
Azmerigunge _ = 
AZUPH DOWLAH. 
OUDE, 
Azmutgunge - 
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Baate - 
Babelga - 
Babra - 
Backergunge = 
Bacecotty | - 
Baccanore = 
Badrowly >” 
Badgum - 
Badrachillum — 
Baderally 33 

See Bandemgur 
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Badamgur. : 
Badenahally - Won 
Badule = Bs 
Badody _ - E o 
Baderg ur - tb, 
Badſhawpour = Ht 


Bilferpour - 


Baggor - 
Ba goncotty  » - 


Bagbut — 


Bagru ep 
Baguſro - 
Bagupour * 
BAGLANA - 
* ne + 50 
belgon — 
1 þ a 
Bahatracally . - 


Bahoo a 


Bahugotty - 
Bahuna » 
Bahraitch - 
Bahaſawanny « 
Bah < 


Baigumgunge =— 
Bain river — 
Bajapour 5 
Bajet pour - 
Bakipour 1 
Baleguali - 
Baleapatuam - 
Baloygunge - 
Balode — 
Balhary . 
Balelcroyd roog 
Ballapour — 
Ballapatty - 
Balliangaut 
Ballaſur - 
Ballowah - 
BALLOGES - 


BALLOGISTAN, littl 


Balluan — 
Balookan w.:4 
Balamgur - 
Balſora - 
Balapour - 
Balowry - 
Balguda - 
Balkiſſen - 
Ballitunghy - 
Balongo Is. - 
Balbadder . 
Balaſore - 
Balluntee «+ 
Balarpour - 
Balgaon - 
Balegam - 
Balaconda - 
Baloly - 
Balkee — 
Bamancotty 
Bamingolaa 
Baminy 
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Banderſandry 


Barra > 
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Band » 
Bandem i 
Bancapour-Sanore ' 
Bankypour - 
Bangalore i 
Bangarim «+= 
Banſey Pe 
Bangah - 
Bandoogur 8 
Banybumra - 
Banderpol - 4 
Banow 1 
Banai 5 
Banour - 
Bangur - 
Ban R. Ns 
Banſkara - - 
Bandeer - 
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Bangermow - 
Banſwaleh - 
Banjary - b 
Banwar bs 
Bapatla - = 

Bar 0 
Barraſur - 
Baraſet - 
Barrapalong 8 


Barra as 


Barai - 
BAREE DOABAH 
Barod - 
Baroda 4 
Barapulla - 
Bartapour - - 
Baroud - 5 
Barodeana - - 
Baronda - 
Bardia * 
Baree 5 
Barelly 5 
Bardiano *. 
Barilla 9 0 
Bareeah 5 
Bareala 
Baroach 3 
Bargong . 
Baroogong = 
Barramooty - 
Bari FS 
Barrihua 4 
Barcelore - > 
Barriconda - 
Barramaul. The vall 
- Vaniambaddy, 
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Baunaſoor — 


Barcslore - Yn 
Bareatty - - Zn 
Barbarein I. - Cq 
Barlepanetote - +,» IF 
Barago R, on 8 

Barouah 23 
Barenda - I x 
Baſſambe - An 


Baſſa Raj poot B o 
Baſſa Byraghy - ib, 
Baſain LS Gn 
Baſbagee - Gm 
Baſra — L k 
Baſſeen - Oi 
Baſſas, great - C5 
— little - Ct 
Baſſur = G x 
Batgao - 
Batcole - 
Batacola i 
Bateena A 
Batnir 5 
Battlegunta > 
Bate 5 
Baucotty E 
Baugpour = 
Baungaut - 
Baurey 4 
Baum 4 
Bauglore - 


Baumingot - 
Baugnan Ss 
Bautconda * 
Bauleah - 
Baudſhapour 1 
Bay pour - 
Bazar > 
Bazar 1 
Bazaar - 
Bearmah _- 
Bechia 14 
Bechnah * 
Beddapollam - 
Beddigam - 
Beder 4 
BEDNORE 
Bednore © - 
Bediamangood 
Beed C 2 
Beedagur 
Beegygur© - 
Beegygur 
Beejypour = 
Beehpour 
Beelmal - 
Beemah R. - 
Beerah - „ 
Beercool : - 
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Beerſingpour 4 
Beeſnah 4 
Behara - a1 
Behat * 
Bebaungur - 4 
Beheruh —— 
Behker K 
Behngur 
Behrouz 3 
Behta * 
Behat R. - 
Behut 4 
Behut 5 

Bej urah . 
Beilſingur 5 
Beiragur 4 
Belalgur — 
Belaſpour 6 
Belcoſs KEE 
Belcuchy © - 
Beldeah 1 
Bella * 
Belgar a M 
Belgram - 
Belharee - 
Bellepahar - 
Beiliah 4 A 
Eelluah 8 
Bel ki 4 
Belore A 
Belouda 8 
Below "4 
Belſun © 
Beltangady i 
BEMBATJEE Terrs. of 
Bemaveram - 
Fenaveram - 
BENARES - 
Penares - 
Bendah ie 
Bendalla 5 
Bendelly — 
Benaſa A 
Bendrabad 1 
BENGAL = 
Beniagunge 1 
pa e 4 - 
Bentot - 
Berapour ” — 
Berdah - 
Bereilly 4 
Beridge - 
Berie 25 
Bermah 3 
Bermya 2 
Bernaba 3 
Bernagur ft 
Beroudge - 
Berowly - 
Berowly " 
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Berwala - Em Biſnee - 
Berſana - Fo Biſlary — 
Beſel pour Sk Biſſoo - 
Beſudagunge Kp Biſſoah - 
Betah - L z Biſſore - 
Betchee - Rm Biſſowlah - 
Beteru - Hu Biſſunpour - 
Betoor . Gr Biſſuntpour - 
Bettamungulum Wp Biſſy pour - 
Bettyah - GW Bittounjah - a 
Betwha R. - Haq, Black pagoda 
Beurah - LW Boad - 
Beyah R. - Ck Boanſa - 
Bezoara — Rr Bobilee - 
Bhaiawar - L f Bocar - 
Bhakor - Fg Bodanda - 
Bhartpour - Fo Boden - 
Bhatter - Lg Bogga - 
Bherwa - 14 Bogga Chuta «+ 
Bhotul - M p BOGGILCUND 
Bhouſeree - Qo Boglipour - 
Bhuder - Mf Bogmutty R. 
Biana Go Bogru - 
Bibhee - Lr Bojepour — 
Bibigum - Eg Bokira R. 
Bicangong = Lm Bokinagur - 
Bicholim - Sk Bolee — 
Bicciacor Fx Bolia R. - 
Bickaneer - FK Bolloda 
Biddanore. See Bednore. Bombally (Santa) 
Bidgerawn - Io Bombay - 
Bidiſſur - N x 1 - 
Bidzigur or Beej Iu Bomel - 
Bi — - 18 My Bominy - 
Bikkur - H p Bomman - 
Bilghey - T 1 Bomrauzpollam 
Bilgum - Pu Bonaſlyl - 
Biligam - Cr Bondah - 
Bilitot - Cq Bondgom 
Billaigur - Mau Bongama = - 
Billapour - Oi Bongary - 
Billah — Ko Bonneguiir 
Bimber-Kooſhaub Bi Bonſola. The diſtrict bo 
Bimlepatam Qu ing on the north of 
Bimnaut - L h 
Bimped - = Fx Bontaldrim - 
Bimſing - Pu Boodighery -— 
Bimulwilla = Qu Boodicotta - 
Binde - G6 Boodge-boodge 
Bindi - PW Boolbarya - 
Bindkee - Gr Boolecoote - 
Binko - Nu Boondy - 
Birboom - K 2 Boorah — 
Birchee - MI 23 - 
Birikin — Om radung - 
ls - - Iz Booſnah - 
Biruckpour - Iq BOOTAN - 
Biſantagan - L h Bootee - 
Biſnagur - 8m Bootgong - - 
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Boothpour 
Bopaltol 
Bopara 
Bore 
Borea 
Boreſail I. 
Boriah 
Borrow 
Borudgow 


Bo 
Boſe andy 


BouJelore 
Boudgong 
Boudhan 
Bovincoral 
Boujepour 
Bounkee 


Bouraſinghy 


Bourgni 
—— 


Bowanigunge 
Bowanigunge 
Bowanipour 


Bowapeer 
Bowat 


Bowchagong 


Bower 
Bowly 
Bowmore 
Bowr 
Bowraſſa 
Bowri 
Boxah 


Boykunpour 


Boyſee 


Bozenguere 


Bozingur 


Braminabad 
Bramnee R. 


Brinjaun 


BRIIISH POSS 
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Brodera 
Brodra 
Brokry 
Bruxe J. 


Bucciorſerai 
Bucht-Hazary 


Buckrah. 
Buckrah 
Budayoon 


Buddakano 


Budderuck 


Buddenpour 


Budderwas 


Buddlegunge 
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Buddaul 
Budegovia 
Budge · budge 


Budhedah — 


Budiad > 
Budneera 
Budzaw 5 
Buffaloe rocks 
Buggoorah 
Buggulgow = 
Bujana . > 
Bukorah 
Bullater - 
Bullauſpour - 
Bullauda 
Bullepalle 
Bullole pour 


Bulloah — 


Bulluah - 
Bulluary 
Bulrampour - 
Bulrampour 
Bulſee - 
Butlas R. 
Bumany - 
Bummoneah 
Bundar - 
Bundar - 
Bundeh Mts. 
BUNDELCUND 
Bunderaje. - 
Bunder Larry 
Bundowrah - 
Bunduraul 
Bungon - 
BUNGUSH 
Bunjara - 


Bunjary | - 


Bunnaſs R. — 
Buntwal 

Buntwar — 
Burda R. 
Burdee - 
Burdoo - 


Burdjee - 


Burdwan - 
Bureway 

Burgaut - 
* — 
Burhai - 
Burhanpour 


Burhampour 8 + 
Buriah N.. - 


Burkee - - 


Burkull - 


BURMAH - 
Burnagur 
Burnugger = 
Buroda 
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Burpudda . 
Burpahly 5 
Burrabolat — 
Burradirga 
Burragong Y 
Burragur - 
Burragunge - 
— — — 
Burraboom a 
Burrampour = 
Burrampooter R. 
Burraſerai 4 
Burrawny 
Burriage. 
Burronhutty 


Burrunter 2 


Burwa i 
Burwa 8 
Burwa * 
Burſeeah - 
Burſingpour - 
Burteheh - 
Bury - 

Bu owrah - 
Buſſai - 
Buſſary A 
Buſſeah - 

Bu ſſoor — 


Buoſſanpour 85 


Buſſuah — 
Buſtar 
Buſtee - - 
Butteree - 
Butty # 
Buungerkela 
Buxad uar 2 
Buxah @ 
Buxar - 
Buxidaiſy - 


Byce Gaut Li 
Bydell - 
Byganbary -— 

- Cote 
Byga - 


Bygongong - 


Byra - 
Byraghy - 
Byte ul PERS 
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Cadiapatam Pt. 


Cadrocapech 
Cady * - 
Caggar R. 
Cairabad 5 
Cakenol 

Calaſtri 2 
Cala FA 
Calala 4 
Calaceri 4 
Calara - 
Calacad * 
Calberga . « 
Calcheedo 
Calcutta - 


Caliapour - 


Calicoote 
Calicoulon 6 
Calicut 

Calitoor - 


Calini R. Fn 


Callian 8 
Calianee 
Calianee br 
Calinatoor 
Caliparum - 
Calingapatam 
Calour 1 
Callacoil 1 
Callawar 
Callanore A 
Callaſgoody 
Calleada 8 
Callianpour 
Calliondroog 
Callinger - 
Callipour 


Callour Fe 


Cally 8 
Callyajuree 
Caloude 1 


Calpenteen - 


Calpauny - 


Calpy 1 


Calſary n 
Calupar 
Calventura Is. 
Calymere Pt. 
Cambala Mts. 


Cambergam 4 


Camberry 
Cambay _. - 
—— gulf of 
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Ca 


— 


Cameredy - 
Cameran = 
Camlah 4 
Camlole $ 
Cammaſerai 4 
Camma 
Campoly 4 
Campſella - 
Camvellaw - 
CANARA 1 
4 
CANDAHAR 
Candanada - 
Candaputta 5 
CANDEISH * M 
Candi = 
Candlah i 
Cane R. 5 
Cangal - 
Canercotta M 
Canhan R. - 
Caniſter Is. — 
Cankanally - 
Canoge - 
Canooly * 
Canol 5 
Canoul - 
Canowly Ed” 
Canroody — 
Canſwah R. - 
Cantalbary — 
Canta 0 
22 
Cantee — 
Capelapaire - 
Capilly > 
Capooſe 5 
Caprah 128 
Caranjah I. - 
Caragola = H 
O 
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Caramnaſſa R. 
Caranel - 
Caradoam - 
Caralicote - 
Carapatam - 
Carcal - 
Carcal — 
Carenave - A 
Careatty — 4 
Carha - O 
Carical a Y 
Caridien — A 
Caringa - M 
Carmulla - P 
CARNATIC - 


Terrs. - Wq 
Carnatic Gur - ib 


Da 


Carnawl — 


Carnicobar J. 27 
Carongoly 4 Wr 
Caroul - Po 
Carpour . X 

Carree - I 

Carotcotty - An 
Carrow a M 
Carroor — Um 
Carroor 5 X o 
1 K i 
Carrypour _ <« Gr 
CARTINADDY X m 
Cartute * 2 Dd 
Carunapally Zn 
Carwar . > T1 
Carwaree _. - Sr 
Carwaree - T 9 
Carygong ——_— 
Caringalam - A © 


Caſhmere, See the map, at 
page 102. 
Caſſerbarry Gaut 
Caſſerrah a 
Caſſergun 1 
Caflurtba® Fa 
Cataludy - 
Cateapully - 
Catcheedoo 42 
Ca chwana i 
Catingoor & 
Catmandu = 
Catra 5 
Cattack ” 
Cavantandalum 
Cavai 35 
Caudamatris S 
Caudergunge = 
Cauvery R. - 
Caverypatam 
Caverſundrum — 
Caugmabr 2 
8 * 
Caumpelly - 
Caundapaddy - 
Caunitoor - 
Cautgunge - 
Cawderchuck - 
Cawnpour = 
Cayamel - 
Cayemgunge - 
Cayetar - 
Cayvaram — 
Cenapatam " 
Ceraligui - 
Cercol * 
Cercal 5 
Ceremudge - 
Cerigat FE 
CEYLON 4 
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Chandor 4 


Chatchar 5 
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Chacki . 
Chacultary 4 
Chagong » + 
Chagoola R. ” 
Chamkah 5 
Chanda | 4 
Chandail 4 
Chandalcotta 5 
Chandanapondy 
Chandernagore 
Chandergunge 
Chandegheri, or Kandeg 


Chandercona 4 
Chanderee a 
Chandek . 


Chandore a 
Chandpour bs 
Chandpour - 
Changama - 
Changaprang « 
Changlaſee 2 
— 2 — 
Chankalamary 
Chanmannin 
Channel . 
Chanyang - 
Challameotally - 
Chalcounda - 
CHALAWARA 
Chaliſcuteli Hills 
Chalſey - 
Chaparo - 
Chaparang 
Chappermanda 
Charcolly - 
Charbaſs - 
Chargner - 
Charkeera . 
Charley — 
Charmour - 
Charwah - 
Chaynpour . 
Cbaſo r = 
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Chatmol — 
Chatna - 
Chatrum 4 
Chatro ß - 
Chatter pour 
Chattibarry 
Chattour =» 
Chatzan 
Chaunky. 5 
Chautra | 
Chayah 4 
Cheduba I, 
Cheeal 
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Cheera - '' Ko Chirkooty - Sr ChunaubR. - Bi 
Cheeran . - H x Chircumally - Rr Chuna Gaut - H p 
Cheego-Muddi Ke Chirkoury - "Pq Chunar Gur - H u 
— — hills ib, Chitapilia - Tp Chuncher  - I t 
Cheetapour . Fr Chitchura - Ms Chundula - K t 
Cheitore - HI Chitchelee - K w Chunnapunnah K q 
Chejou 8 5 Cm Chitel - M Chuna+b - Pk 
Chelum R. - B h Chitpour K | Chuppara - Lr 
Chemorchy - G 6 Chitpour - Mg Chouppaleah - 13 
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Rameeapatam +» Sr Ratwah - Gp - - L=z 
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Rameſeram © Tp RauveeR. - Ci Ruguporam += Q p 
Ramgary -=— Y n Rawllow - Rq Rujampet - P p 
Ramgaut - EpandS1l Rawtty Dungaree Me KRajjueah - Bi 
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Ramnagur - Gy Redipatnam - Z p Ruttaogur - O E 
Ramoo - = M. Remal - G1 Ruttuogunge - K 6 
Ramoury 29 Lo Rempore tt; Zo Ruttunpourt Lt 
Ramoutch R. - Cs Renapour 8 Po Ryacotta a W p 
Ram pan Qt RETCHNABAD Doabah Ryalcherry - — 04 
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Rantam pour . 16. Roopnagur . Gm SAGUR - 19 
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Rannypookra = Ky Rooſoolnagur - Bi 9s - F o 
Raolconda — Ro Roſcotty Bo Sahoor - FE ꝗ 
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| Rapty R. - Ft ———- Gur . In Saidnagur - Bi 
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ADDENDA 


, — 


A D D E N D A, & ER RAT A. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Page xiv. line 2 from bottom. read, and it will alſo prowe, &c. 4 
— XIvii. line 1, read hen. — line 10, for Mahrattas, read, founder of the Mahratta State, 
which about, &C. | 


— Xlix. line 11, for 80, read 25. 4 


— hi. line 9 from bottom, after Mahrattas, read (er rather that of MARHAT ) 


— }1:1. line 11, read 1316. 


— vi. add a note on Feriſbia“, line 14. [' That is to ſay, in his hiſtory of Hinpoo- 


STAN ; for in that of the Deccan, he ſpeaks very fully on the ſubject: but this 
latter has never yet been publiſhed in any European language. Ste note p. IXxix.] 
—  Ivii. line 7, lead furn/þ 
—— ]viii. line 18, after Mogul, dele che comma 


——— . line 9 from bottom, for 1627, read 1628 * \ 8 2 VV 


—— lxi. Aurungzebe was the third fon of Shah Jehan 
———— bid, and throughout, for Sevagee read Sewvajee 1 R | E A \ 


— li line 8, read exceeded | ld 

Ixxiv. The note refers to Jewarn Bucht; not Shah Aulum \ | * \ N. 

—— lIxxx. line 5 from bottom, dee [he] 3 

— Ixxxv. line 19, read afterwards 

—— Cxi, line 9, read /oubah 

—— cxiii. note, for 21,650, read 41,650 

— Cxiv. line 3, to the ſum, add J. for pounds ſterling 

— CXxiX. rote on extending his congueſls *,” line 6. [“The laſt accounts from India, 
inform us, that Sindia had buen defeated by the confederated Rajpoots, on the fide 
of Jyenagur and Joodypour : and that in conſequence, he had zetreated ſouthward 
to Gwalior, They add, moreover, that the nominal Mogul, Shah Aulum, had 
taken the opportunity of eſcaping from Sindia's camp, to the Rohilla Chief of 
Sehaurunpour. ] | | 

— exxxvii. line 10 from bottom, read per annum 


MEM O IX. 


Page 10. line 2, after ngitude, read, the meaſurement giving /o much more, &C. 

— 13 line 4, red, a flat craft, near'y ſtraight 

——— ibid. laſt line, for them, read it 

——— 11. line 1, for their, read its - 

—— 15. note, read Verſebe 

— 22, line 20, read 2% 

— 31. line 6 from bottom, read 729 387, and 729 40 

— 32. note, read other temples cut out of the rock | 

—— 62, line 7 from bottom, read Pryaug, or Praig 

— 66. line 9. [It appears that ancient Delhi ſtood on the ſame fide of the Jumna, with 
the preſent city of that name. B.] 

—— 68, line 16, [The map in queſtion, was drawn by Lieut. Rind, of the Bengal eſta- 
bliſhment : as well as that of the roads in the Dooab, mentioned in page 66. B.] 

— 70, line 19, dele [weſtern] 

— 78. line 9 from bottom. [Moultan city, has been garriſoned by the King of Can- 
dahar, fince 1779. B 


—— 81. and throughout, read M. Petis de la Croix 
Page 89. 


ADD END A, & ERRATA. 


Page 89. Bar. This place is alſo named ar, by the people of che Panjab, Ie * 
: is ſituated in a country famous for paſtures z ang fire horſes. B ] Forth's, and 
for the reſt of the notes marked B, am indebted to Major James Browne of the 


Bengal eſtabliſhment, 
— 90. line 2, for them, read ther 
— 96. line , for in, read on 
—— 97 line 6, read [Was new divided] 
—— 102, In the map, read Rauvee river , 
—— 115. ſecond note, read the ancient $ 
— 117. line 5, Gureus, There is a diſtri of the name cf Gurners, in this quarter. 
—— 125 line the laſt, read as the Parthian boundaries 
— 144. line 19, read and betwe.n Bahar, &c. 
— 155 line 6 from bottom, read herrwveen Biljah and Pannab 
— 161. line 7 from bottom, for the riwer, read iz 
— 174. laſt line, put a period, after authority 
— 175. line 19, read journey 
— 178, line 3, after /ea, read in the next 
—— 182. line 12, for are read zs 
—— 190. line 8, read comm!i//foners 
— 193. line 21, for New, read But 
—— 283. line 3, for /erves, read /erve 
—— 289. laſt line, read Geargſfa | 
— 291. line 2, read compoſe the preſent empire of the Abdaili, &. 
— id, note, line 1, for this, read he. 
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